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CHAP-  xvin. 

1518—1519. 

SEUM  tisarps  the  Ottoman  throne— Defeats  the  Sophi 
of  Penia — Conquers  Egypt-i-Apprehensions  entertain- 
ed for  the  safety  of  Europe^^Leo  X.  endeavours  to  form 
an  alliance  among  the  Christian  powers— -Publishes  a 
general  truce  for  five  years— His  plan  of  an  offensive 
league  against  the  Turks—The  Christian  sovereigns 
engage  only  in  a  defensive  alliance— Marriage  of  Lo* 
renzo  de*  Medici  with  Madelaine  de  Tours— -Munifi* 
cence  of  the  pope  on  that  occasion— Charles  of  Austria 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans  and 
the  investiture  of  Naples— Death  of  the  emperour  elect 
Maximilian— Charles  of  Austria  and  Francis  I.  contend 
for  the  imperial  crown— « Views  and  conduct  of  Leo  X» 
^-Election  of  the  emperour  Charles  V.^— Death  of  L<^ 
renzo  duke  of  Urbino— IppoUto  de'  Medici— Alessandro 
de'  Medici— Consequences  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo- 
State  of  the  Florentine  government— Memoir  of  Ma* 
chiavelli— The  cardinal  de*  Medici  directs  the  aflTairft 
of  Tuscany-^Urbino  united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church. 

1  HE  States  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  c  h  a  p. 
calamities  of  internal  war ;  but  the  apprehensions   xviii* 
entertained  of  the  increasing  power  and  desolating    i  s  1 8. 
feroci^  of  the  Turks,  diminished  that  satisfaction  JElt.  43. 
which  their  iil^bitants  had  begun  to  experience. 

Nor 
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CHAP.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  apprehen- 
XVIII.  sIqj^s  y^^^  ^Q^  justly  founded.     The  Ottoman 
1518.    throne  was  now  filled  by  a  monarch,  who,  to  the 
Mu  43.  most  ardent  and  persevermg  courage,  united  the 
the  on^  most  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the  utmost 
•'*'***•       cruelty  of  disposition.    By  a  successftil  rebellion, 
and  the  murder  of  his  &ther  Bajazet,  Selim  had 
prematurely  sei:;ed  upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  brother  Achmet ;  whom,  hav- 
ing afterwards  defeated  in  am  engagement,  he  pub- 
lickly  put  to  death.    The  two  sons  of  Achmet, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  Selim,  with  many  others 
of  the  &mily,  e^^perienced  a  ^milar  fate  \  and  such 
was  the  unnatural  hatred  l^  which  this  monster 
was  actuated  against  his  own  blood,  that  he  in- 
tended to  deprive  of  life  Solyman,  his  only  son ; 
who  lived,  however,    to  inherit   the  sanguinary 
jealousy  of  his  &ther,  and  to  complete  the  unna- 
tural example  by  the  destruction  of  hb  own  off- 
spring. * 

Having  by  these  means  endeavoured  to  secure 
himself  against  all  competition  at  home,  Selim  di- 
rected 


*  Solyman  put  to  death  two  of  his  own  sons,  Musta- 
pha,  and  Bajazet,  with  their  innocent  offspring,  ^'  I  prin- 
*^  cipi  di  questa  casa  nascono/'  says  Sagredo,  ^'  come  i  ^ 
^  giovenchi  alColtello,  per  essere  vittime  scannati,  e  sacri- 
*^  ficati  al  idolo  dell*  ambizione.'*  v.  Memorie  Utoriche  dt* 
Monarchi  Ottomani^  Hb,  it.  p.  119.  Hb.  iii:  fi.  133.  Hb.  vii* 
343, 349«    Robert9on*9  ISsi.  Cba.  F.  Hb.  xi.  vol.  ill.  ^  389. 
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tetbtd  his  efforts  towards  the  conquest  of  the  sur.  chap. 
rounding  states,  and  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  ^^^^^^ 
whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa,  would  first  have  to     1 5 1 8 . 
sustain  the  filiy  of  his  attack.  A  shade  of  difference  ^t:  43. 
in  construing  the  law  of  the  gfeat  prophet,  and  the  ^I^  Si- 
offence  of  having  ^ffordi^  assistance  to  Adimet,  •^^ 
his  unfoitimate  brother,  determined  him,  however, 
to  turn  his  arms  against,  Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia, 
whom  he  deflated  in  a  decisive  engagement,  and 
possessing  himeeUi  of  the  ci^  of  Tauris,  delivered 
it  up  to  be   plundered  by  his  soldieiy;   having 
first  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Con^ 
stanBnopk.     The  sterility  of  the  country,  which 
disabled  him  fi*om  obtaining  supplies  for  his  nu* 
merous  army,  compelled  him,  however,  to  reliur 
quish  his  conquests;  but  Selim.fbund  no  delight 
except  in  daughter,  and  no  relaxation,  except  in 
preparing  for  a  new  expedi^on.     After  possessing 
himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  he  attacked 
the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  notwith$tanding  the  power 
and  resources  of  that  i^vereigti,  and  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  the  Mamalukes,  he  succeeded  in 
subjugating  that  kingdpm,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
s  Ottoman  dominions.    In  this  content,  the  sultan 
Campson  perished  in  battle,  and  his  successour, 
Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Mamalukes,  zgn^ 
having  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death 

by 
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c  H  A  P.  by  Selim,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  igno- 
^v^^^*  miny  and  cruelty. ^ 

1518.    . 

^t.  43.       The  &11  of  such  a  long  established  and  powerfiil 

ifc^T*^.  empire,  which  had  been  supported  by  a  military 

uincdfor  Che  system  of  uncxamplcd  vigour,  for  upwards  of  three 

i«pc-         hundred  years,  struck  all  Europe  with  terfour, 

which  the  preparations  canying  on  at  Constantino* 

pie  for  another,  and  apparently  still  more  important 

expedition,    were  not  calculated  to  allay.     This 

g^ieral  alarm  was  also  increased  by  the  knowledge 

of  the  personal  character  of.  Selim,  who  sought  to 

cover  the  enormiQr  of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of 

his  triumphs.     He  is  also  said  to  have  inflamed  his 

passion  for  conquest,  by  perusing  the  narratives 

of  the  deeds  of  Alexander,  and  of  Cesar,  which 

he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to  him.    Thus 

is  the  world  destined  to  pay  the  penal^  of  its  blind 

admiration  of  those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the 

name  of  heroes.     At  some  times  it  was  supposed 

that  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  knights  of  St. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  who  then  possessed  it,  and 

were  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom; 

would  be  the  first  objects  of  his  attack.     At  other 

times,   apprehensions  were  entertained  that   the 

kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  governed,  during  the 

infancy  of  its  sovereign,   by  a  regency,   would 

most 


^  Sa^cdo,  Mem.l9tor.Ub.ijLfi.  Ul. 
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most  probably  incite  his  ambition ;  whilst  others  c  h  a  p< 
deemed  it  probable  that  the  example  of  his  grand-  ^^^^^* 
&ther,  Mahomet,  vrljo  had,  in  the  year  1480,  cap-     uis. 
tured  Otranto,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  kingdom  '^t.  4S. 
of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Italy. 


At  this  juncture^  Leo  X*  conceived  it  to  be  his 


Leo  X.  ea« 


peculiar. o£ce  and  duty,  as  head  cS  the  Christian  ^^^^ 
diurch,   to  endeavour  to  form  such  an  alliance  i»»°"  "^  *• 

-  Til  •    •  Chrutiaui 

^m>og  the  sovereigns  of  £urope,  as  nught  notpowen. 
only  repress  the  incur^ons  of  these  formidable 
enemiesi  but  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman 
dominions,   might  either  expel  them  from   the*' 
countries  winch  they  had  recendy  occupied,  or  af- 
ford them  sufficient  employment  in  providing  for 
dietv  own  defence*  But  although  the  circumstances  ^ 
ci  the  times  were  the  immediate  motives  which 
induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an  active  port  in  eppoaing 
^  power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread  and  abhor* 
rence  of  them  had  long  been  avowed.     From  the 
commencement  of  his  pontificate,  his  efforts  had 
been  employed  to  engage  the  sovereigns  of  Chris- 
tendom to  unite  together  in  a  common  attack  upon 
the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now  subsisted 
among  them,  seemed  to  afibrd  a  more  &vourable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  this  great  object,  than 
had  ever  before  presented  itself.     The  exertions  of 
the  pontiff  were  stimula^  by  the  representations 
made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns  of  those 
countries  which  bordered  on  the  Turkish  domi- 
voL.  IV.  B  nions, 
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CHAP.  nionSy  and  particularly  by  the  govemours  and  in- 
^v^^^*^  habitants  of  the  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia, 
15)8.    who  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Mt.  43.  by  a  cruel  and  continual  war&re«     He  was  also 
incited  to  persevere  in  dus  attempt  by  many  noble 
and  learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,   who  yet 
flattered  themselves  with  &int  and  distant  hopes  of 
regaining  their  native  country,  and  by  several  emi- 
nent  Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from  their 
preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  the  ehemies 
alike  of  learning,    of  liberty,   and  of  religion. 
Among  these  was  Andrea  Navagero,  who  in  his 
epistolary  address  to  Leo  X.  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  edidon  of  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
employs  all  his  eloquence  to  incite  the  pontiff  to 
this  great  undertaking,  and  promises  him  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  his  enemies.^    Yet  more  impas- 
sioned is  the  language  of  Vida,.  who  addressed  the 
pontiff  on  this  occasion  in  a  Sapphick  ode,  in  which 

like 


«  **  Eiit,  ciit  profecto  dies  ilia,  quum  te  longissime 
**  prolatis  finibus,  dcvicds  omnibus,  qua  Christiano  un- 
^  quam  nomini  infensse  fueiint  nationibus,  cum  insigni  lau- 
«  rca  redcuntem  intucri  liccat ;  quum  tota  te  Italia,  totua 
"  terrarum  orbis,  ut  qoemdam  ad  levanda  nostra  incommo- 
de da  e  cselo  delapsum  Deum,  veneretur ;  quum  tibi  obviam 
^  cunctis  ex  oppidis,  omnium  generum,  omnium  xtatum, 
«  multitudo  Be  omnis  effundat ;  tibi  patriara,  tibi  penates, 
"  tibi  salutem,  ac  vitam  deniquci  depulso  crudeiissim<im 
«'  hostium  metu,  acceptam  rcfcrat."  Mugcr.  Efi.  ad 
Leon.  It. 
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fike  another  Ossian,  he  oflfers  his  personal  services  chap. 
in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that  immortality  which  ^"^^ii^ 
would  be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achieve-    isis. 
ments.    Nor  can  it  perhaps  with  truth  be  denied^  -^t.  43. 
that  Leo  was  also  prompted  to  diis  attempt  by  the 
ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  author 
of  this  general  le^^e  s)f  the  Christian  powers,  and 
of  seeing  himself  placed  at  their  head,  as  the  su- 
preme director  of  thdr  movements. 

The  first  publick  measure  adopted  by  the  pon- 

Pnhllalifi  B 

tiff,  was  the  calling  together  the  cardinals  in  full  gneraitmcc 
consistory,  where  he  laid  before  them  his  vast  pro-  ^^^^*^' 
ject,  and  published  a  general  truce  among  the 
potentates  c£  Europe  for  the  space  of  five  years ; 
subjecting  in  the  severest  terms  all  such  princes 
or  states  as  should  contravene  it,  to  the  penalties 
of  excommunication.     He  then  despatched  ^3  his 
legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  such 
of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  character  for 
their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  cqnfi- 
dence.     Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  was  sent  to  France, 
Lorenzo  Campegio  to  England,  ^  Egidio  of  Viter- 
bo  to  Spain,  and  Alessandro  Famese  to  the  empe- 

rour 


^  Wolsey  was  joined  with  Campegio  in  this  commis- 
sion, witbout  which  measure  Leo  well  knew  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  success,  v,  Rafiin'9  Hut  qf  England^  book 
XV.  i.  739.  '  The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolsey  is  given  in  Ry- 
mer^s  Foedera,  voL  vi.  fi.  140. 
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CHAP,  rour  elect  Maximiliaii ;  all  of  thein  furnished  with 
^^^^^'  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  their  mission, 
1518.  and  with  directi(Mis  to  ^ve  to  these  (Ufierent  sove^ 
Mi.  43.  reigns  the  most  positive  assurances^  that  the  sole 
object  which  the  pontiff  had  in  view  was  the  gene- 
nil  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  protection  and  honour 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  [E'omote  die 
success  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  solemni^  and  importance  to  the  mea- 
sures which  he  meant  to  adopt,  Leo  directed  that 
publick  supplications  ^ould  be  made  in  Rome  for 
three  successive  days;  in  the  course  of  which, 
he  walked  in  the  publick  processicms  with  head  ua> 
covered  and  <  naked  feet ;  performed  in  person 
divine  offices,  distributed  his  bounty  to  the  poor, 
and  by  every  mark  of  humility  and  devotion,  en- 
deavoured  to  conciliate  the  fevour  of  heaven,  or  at 
least  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  On 
this  occasion  Jacopo  Sadoleti  also  deliver^  a  pub- 
tick  oration,  encouraging  the  intended  enterprise, 
and  highly  commending  the  pontiff  for  the  pie^^ 
zeal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  common  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns 
of  Europe  for  the  ardour  which  they  had  already 
inanifested  in  its  support. 

cenena  plan      Lco  wss,  howcvcr,  wcU  awarc,  that  the  sue* 

riJTS^b^ce  cess  of  his  undertaking  was  not  to  be  solely  in- 

5^'  ^  trusted  to  measiu-e^  of  this  nature.     "  It  is  folly," 

said  he,  ^^  to  sit  still  and  suppose,  that  these  fero- 

^^  cious  enemies  can  be  conquered  by  prayers 

"  alone. 
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(( 


alooe.  We  must  provide  our  armies,  and  attack  chap. 
"  them  with  all  our  strength.''  •  He  therefore  xvm. 
consulted  with  the  most  experienced  soldiers  of  is  is. 
Italy ;  he  sought  out  and  examined  those  per-  Mi.4S. 
acHis  who  were  best  aoqu^ted  with  the  military 
force  of  die  Turks,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  diflferent  countries  which  they  held  in 
subjection,  and  the  places  most  open  to  an  attack; 
and  having  obtained  the  fullest  information  in  his 
power,  he  sketched  the  great  outline  of  his  under- 
taking. By  this  he  proposed,  that  an  immense 
sum  of  micxiey  should  be  raised  from  the  volun- 
tary  contributions  of  the  European  sovereigns,  ami 
a  compulsory  tax  upon  their  subjects;  that  the 
empenair  of  Germany  should  provide  a  numerous 
army,  which  uniting  with  lai^  bodie3  of  cavaliy, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles, 
should  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Bosnia, 
and  thence,  through  Thracia,  towards  Constanti- 
nople; that  at  the  same  time,  the  king  of  France 
with  all  his  force,  the  armies  of  the  Venetians, 
and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of 

Swiss 


^  I^abron.  in  vita  Lean,  x.  ft.  7S.  This  may  be  thought 
a  bold  troth  from  the  mouth  of  a  pontiff;  but  it  must  be 
obsenred,  that  Sagredo  the  historical  avows  the  same  sen- 
diaent*  ^  I  digiuni,  le  indulgenze,  sono  sempre  giovevo- 
^  li ;  ma  come  non  bisogna  scordarsi  della  rassegnatione 
^  al  cielo,  cos}  conviene  soweairsi  del  propiio  corragio; 
^  frequentare  Porationey  ma  non  dimenticarsi  la  spada  al 
<^  fianco."    Mem*  Utorichc  de^  Monarchi  Ottoman,  fi.  144. 
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CHAP.  Swiss  in&Qtry,  should  assemble  at  the  port  of 
^^^^^'  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatick  gulf,  whence  they  might 
1518.  easily  pass  to  Greece,  which  was  still  inhabited 
-^^  ^^-  by  great  numbers  of  Christians,  impatient  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  that  the  fleets  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  should  meet  at 
Carthagena  and  its  adjacent  ports,  whence  two 
hundred  vessels  should  be  despatched  with  Spanidb 
soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and  join  the 
allies  in  storming  the  Turkish  capital.  In  the 
mean  time  the  pope,  who  meant  to  take  a  per* 
sonal  part  in  the  attempt,  proposed  to  proceed 
fix>m  Ancona,  acpompanied  by  one  hundred  well 
armed  vessels ;  so  that  the  Turks  being  attacked 
both  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  such  immense  num- 
bers, a  happy  termination  of  the  expedition  might 
be  speedily  and  confidently  expected. ' 

■ 

Thuis  far  this  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have 

^^iT^    proceeded  with  fiivourable  omens,  and  Leo  had 

^^^^  already,    perhaps,   anticipated  in  his  own  mind, 

loadc&naive  the  time  so  frequendy  foretold,  when  he  should 

be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern  empire, 

the  deliverer  of  the  holy  land,  and  the  avenger  of 

the  atrocides  committed  on  Christendom  by  the 

Turks.     But  these  magnificent  expectations  were 

not  destined  to  be  realized*     It  is  true,  that  the 

general 


^  Gtdcdard^  Sioria  (T  Itai.  Ub.  xiii.  ii.  U4. 
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general  truce  for  five  years  which  he  had  proclaim-  crap. 
cd  among  the  European  sovereigns^  was  accepted  ^vm* 
by  them  widi  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  that  they    isiB. 
vied  with  each  other  in  avowing  their  readiness  to  ^^'  ^3. 
a£bni  their  assistance  in  promoting  so  just  and 
so  important  an  enterprise.  A  treaty  was  also  con- 
duded  between  the  kings  of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Spam,  in  express  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition of  the  pope,  and  in  which  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  chief  of  the  league  ;'  but  although  the 
avowed  object  of  this  union  w:as  the  mutual  de« 
ience  of  each  other ^s  dominions,  and  the  protection 
of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,    yet  it  was 
merely  defensive,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to 
answer   the   purposes  which  Leo  had  in  view. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  so  many 
different  states,  some  of  them  immediately,  and 
others  only  remotely  interested  in  the  cause,  should 
concur  in  carrying  on  a  distant  and  offensive  war  ? 
After  the  instances  which  had  been  exhibited  since 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  of  restleiss  am- 
bition, unprovoked  aggression,  the  overturning  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  the  breach  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  voice 

of 


<  This  treaty,  bearing  date  3d  October,  1518,  is  given 
in  Du  Mont,  Cor/is  Diftlomat*  torn-  iv.  fiar*  i.fi.  266t  But 
in  the  title  the  editor  has  erroneously  called  Charles  of 
Austria  the  emperour  Charles  V.  The  ratification  of 
Charles  bears  date  the  14th  January,   1519. 
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CHAP,  of  the  fxmdff  should  at  ooce  9li«y  all  su8[ncion8y 
XVIII,  ^nd  destroy  those  sanguinary  passions^  which  now 
^^^^-  only  slumbered  to  acquire  new  strength?  Add  to 
Au  43.  this,  that  the  political  horizon  of  £urope,  although 
calniy  was  not  cloudless.  The  young  sovereign  of 
Spain  had  already  g^Ven  indicatikms  of  a  v^orbus 
and  decisive  character,  and.  the  advanced  age  of 
his  grandfather  MaximtUan,  affiDided  reason  to  8Up«i 
pose  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  discusmons 
might  arise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pnfa^; 
lick  tranquillity.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  the  principal  sove-^ 
re^s  of  £urope  would  desert  their  stations,  oc 
weaken  their  strength  by  engaging  in  distant  and 
dangerous  expeditions,  which  afforded  no  prospect 
of  an  adequate  recompense,  and  might  expose  those 
who  were  sincere,  to  the  designs  of  those  who 
might  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  any  circum- 
stances  that  might  contribute  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.  The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty 
amcmg  the  chief  powers  of  £ur<^,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope,  prevented  him, 
however,  fit>m  experiencing  the  mcxtifying  reflec- 
tion, that  his  exertions  had  been  wholly  in  vain ; 
and  perhaps  he  consoled  himself  in  the  idea,  that 
the  notoriety  of  this  formidable  league,  might  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect  in  deterring  the  Turkish 
emperour  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  courts  still 
continued  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
the  great  object  of  their  mission,  towards  which, 

they 
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diey  aflSbcted  to  consider  the  treatyalreadjr  formed  chap. 
as  only  a  previous  step,  and  the)r obtained  at  least  ^v^^^* 
the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigi-     ^  ^  ^  ^  • 
lance  and  with  ability  ;^  but  notwithstanding  their  /*'*•  *^* 
exertions,  no  further  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  princes  of  Europe  for  carrying  the  project  of 
Leo  into  e&ct ;  and  whilst  his  envoys  were  ^tiU 
labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,    events 
occurr^,  both  in  the  eastern  s^d  western  worli» 
which  changed  the  aspect  of  publick  afl&irS)  and 
afforded  even  Leo  him^f  su^ci^t  epiploymei^t 
in  other  quarters. 

If  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  Med  ii^Marrbgeo£ 

oi  Ix)rens# 

accomplbhing  the  chief  object  pf  th^ir  missiQnj  ^e*  Medici 
they  rendered  him»  in  other  respeQt$^«  v^iy  acc^tat  i^'°«  ^  ^ 
Ue  service ;  and  the  pontifical  treasury  was  reple-   ""* 
nished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  Uie  clergy,  under  the  various  pretexts 
which  these  crafty  ecolesiasticks  well  knew  how 
to  employ.^    At  the  court  of  France,  Uie  cardinal 

da 


'^  The;i|e  negotiations  are  greatly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
fidential letters  between  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena}  apd  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  ;  in  the  Letterc  di  Frincifiif  vol. 
i./k«27.34,  35,  l^c. 

i  The  exaction  of  these  contribudons  g;ave  rise  to  great 
dissatisfaction,  paiticularly  in  Germany,  where  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers  had  already  made  considerable 

progress. 

TOL.  lY.  c 
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c  H  A  P.  <]a  Kbbiena,  who,  to  the  character  of  a  polite 
^^^^^*  scholar,  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  ea^  and 
1^13.  insinuating  address,  recommended  hintiself  so  &r  to 
-fit.  43,  the  fevour  of  the  dutchess  of  Angoulcme,  mother 
c^  the  king,  who  exercised  great  influence  over 
her  son,  as  to  obtain,  through  her  interference,  the 
presentation  of  the  bishoprick  of  Constance,  to  be 
held  by  him,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  prefer* 
ments ;  Ae  reveriues  of  which,  were,  however, 
wo  inadequate  to  his  expensive  and  improvident 
style  of  life,  that  he  is  said  to  ha\*e  been  always 
embarrassed  with  debt."^  Nor  did  Leo  neglect 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandizing 
lus  family,  by  a  nearer  connexion  with  that  of  the 
French  nKmarch.  ,  To  this  end,  he  proposed  a 
treaty  of  matriage  between  his  nephew,  Lorenzo, 
dtike  of  Urbino,  and  Madelahie  de  la  Tour,  daugh- 
ter of  John  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne,  and 
related  by  her  mother,  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
John,  duke  of  Vendosme,  to  the  royal  &mily  of 

France. 


ptagreu*  The  oration  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  apos- 
tolkk  legates  before  the  imperial  diet  was  soon  aftervirarda 
*  printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  kind  of  answer  or  exhortation,  not  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ulrich  Hutten,  contains  many  se- 
vere sarcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  family  of  the  Medici* 

^  Bandmiy  II  Bibbienay  fi.  47,  60. 
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France.    This  union  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  c  h  a  p. 
king ;  and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo  hasten-  xviii. 
edto  Florence,  where  he  made  the  most  sump-     15 18. 
tuous  preparations  for  his  approaching  nuptials.  In  '^•48* 
the  mean  time,  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  French  monarch,  who  expres* 
sed  his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontiff  would 
become  baptismal  sponsor  for  the  infant;  in  con* 
sequence  of  which,  Lorenzo  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with   all  possible   expedition   to  Paris,    as 
representative  of  his  holiness  on  this  occasion.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lo- 
raine,  and  Margaret,  dutchess  of  Alenfon,  after- 
wards  queen  of  Navarre^  sister  of  Francis  I.  but 
this,  the  firstborn  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not  survive  to 
enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  birth  would  have 
entitled  him.     This  event  was,  however,  distin- 
guished by  splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings, 
which  were  continued  during  ten  days,  and  by 
magnificent  tournaments,  in  which  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  himself 
with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage 
and  address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lo-  MMificeiK« 
renzo  de'  Medici,    and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour,  Lthat^ 
afforded  an  additional  cause  of  exultation,  and  the  *"*"' 
king  and  the  pontiff  vied  with  each  other  in  bestow- 
ing their  fiivours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride. 

On 
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CHAP*  On  the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with 
^^^^^'  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.*     But 
1518.    the  presents  sent  by  the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen 
-fit.  43.    of  France  as  for  the  bride,  were  beyond  even  royal 
munificence,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded-  in 
value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats.     A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to 
Paris  these  precious  articles,    among  which  was 
a  state  bed,  composed  of  tortoise  shell,  mother 
of  pearl,  and  other  cosdy  materials."  Nor  was  this 
event  less  distinguished  by  the  instances  of  mutual 
kindness  which  the  pontiff  and  the  monarch  mani- 
fested towards  each  other,  and  which  they  fortu- 
nately found  the  means  of  evincing,  not  at  their 
own  expense,  but  at  tliat  of  their  subjects  or  their 
allies.     Leo  conceded  to  the  king,  in  addition  to 
the  tenths  of  the  French  benefices,  all  the  contri- 
butions that  should  be  obtained  in  France  towards 
the  projected  crusade  against  the  Turks ;  the  king 
promising  to  repay  the  amount  when  that  expedi- 
tion should  be  actually  commenced.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  king  transmitted  to  his  holiness  the  writ- 
ten engagement  which  he  had  subscribed,  to  restore 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
Reggio. "     Such  were  the  circumstances  under 

which 


1  jimmiratQy  Ritratto  di  Lor.  duca  rf*  Urbin.  in  Ofiu^c* 
vol,  vlmfi*  106.     Guicciard.  lib,  xiii.  ii.  155. 

™  Fabron,  vita  Leon,  x.  in  adnotat.  Ixix.  fi.  391. 

■  Guicciard,  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  xiii.  ii.  155. 
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H^ch  a  marriage  was  celebrated^  which  although  chap. 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  was  fatally  xviii, 
inauspicious  to  the  destiny  of  France,  and  pre-     is  18. 
pared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities  ^^  ^** 
that  Europe  has  ever  experienced. 

This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  state  ^^*^^ 
of  comparative  tranquillity,  may  be  considered  as  deavoanto 

-  •         •  r»       i_         1  ,.  obtain  the 

the  termination  of   that  long  course  of   events,  tuieofkios 
which  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  ^.^^  ^ 
in  Italy,  and  had  been  continued  throughout  atl  [J^^^5|^ 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  league  of  Cambray ;  until  ^^ 
die  causes,    havmg  produced  their  effects,    had 
now  almost  ceased  to  operate.     But,  whilst  the 
scene  was  closing  on  the  transactions  of  the  past, 
the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view,  and 
discovered  the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of 
a&irs,  not  less  striking  in  their  contemplation,  nor 
less  important  in  their  consequences,  than  those 
which  have  before  engaged  our  attention.  Charles, 
the  young  king   of  Spain,    had  abeady  turned 
his  attention  to  the  securing  and  uniting  in  his 
own  person,  the  government  of  those  extensive 
possessions,   to  which  he  was  either  entitled  by 
his  birth,  or  which  his  situation  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Aus- 
tria, gave  him  a  right  to  expect.     His  succession 
to  these  dominions  was  not,  however,  unattended 
with  difficulties.     In  Castile   and    Aragon,   the 
refractory  proceedings  of  the  cortes,   or  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  the  nation «  had  occasioned 

him 
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CHAP,  him  QO  small  share  of  trouble.     His  tide  to  the 
^^^^^'  crown  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recog- 
1518.    nised  by  the  holy  see,  which  confessedly  enjoyed 
J£t.  43,  the  power  of  deciding  who  should  be  considered 
as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  that  kingdom ;  and  his 
succession  to  the  imperial  throne  on  the  death  of 
his   grandfather,    Maximilian,  would  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  electors,  by  whom  the  extent  of  his 
hereditary  possessions  might  be  considered  rather 
as  an  objection  thzui  an  inducement,  to  his  becom- 
ing the  object  of  their  choice.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Cliarles  thought  it  advisable  to  apply 
to  Leo   X.    to  grant  him   a  bull  of  investiture 
for  his  Neapolitan  territories,  and  to  endeavour, 
during  the  life  time  of  his  grandfather,  to  obtain  the 
tide  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  would  secure 
to  him  the  indisputable  succession  to  the  imperial 
dignity.     The  gratification  of  Charles  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  tliese  gi'eat  objects,    was   not, 
however,  consistent  with  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  pontiff;  who,  whilst  he  could  not  contemplate 
without  dissiitisfaction  the  permanent  establishment 
of  any  foreign  power  in  Italy,  still  more  justly 
dreaded  the  union  of  the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and 
Neapolitan  crowns  in  ,the  same  person.    He  there- 
fore, by  means  of  his  legate,  Bibbiena,  commu- 
nicated the  request  of  Charles,  to  Francis  I.  who, 
although  he  had  lately  concluded  with  Charles  a 
close  alliance,  and  had  contracted  to  give  him.  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  was  greatly  alarmed 
^t  the  ambitious  views  and  active  measures  of  the 

young 
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young  sovereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pon-  chap. 
tiff  not  to  comply  widi  his  request.  To  the*nomi-  xviti. 
nation  of  Charles  as  king  of  the  Romans,  it  was  1518. 
objected,  that  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  had  -^-^S. 
never  received  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  there 
was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanick 
constitution,  of  a  successour  having  been  appointed 
under  such  circumstances.®  On  this  aocount, 
Charles  prevailed  upon  Maximilian  to  apply  to  the 
pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  send  a  nuncio 
to  crown  him  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  king  of  France  to  fonvard  his  views 
with  the  pontiff:  but  instead  of  complying  with 
his  request,  Francis  opposed  himself  to  it  with 
still  greater  earnestness,  and  advised  the  pope  to 
declare  to  Maximilian,  that  in  conformity  to  ancient 
custom,  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the  impe- 
rial crown,  unless  he,  like  his  predecessors,  would 
repair  in  person  to  Rome.  If  Maximilian  assented 
to  this  proposal,  it  was  not  likely  tliat  he  would 
undertake  such  an  ex^^edition,  without  a  consider- 
able military  escort,  which  would  afford  a  pretext 
•for  Francis  to  oppose  his  progress ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  dechred  that  he  sliould  not  only  engage 
the  Venetians  to  take  an  active  part,  but  should 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italy  with 
a  great  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the 

necessity 


®  Guicciardm  Hb.    xiii.    ii.    158.     Robertaon't    life  of 
CharUa  V*  book  i.  ii.  49. 
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CHAP,  necessity  of  such  a  measure.^  By  the  vehemence 
xviji,  of  Francis  on  this  occasion,  his  own  projects  were 
1518.  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order  to  engage  the  pope 
^t.  43.  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience, 
and  affection,  and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready 
to  join  him  in  an  offensive  league  against  the  Turks, 
and  would  undertake  to  furnish,  as  his  contingent, 
three  thousand  men  at  arms,  forty  thousand  infan- 
try, and  six  thousand  light  horse ;  that  to  these 
he  would  add  a  formidable  train  of  artiller}',  and 
would,  if  required,  accompany  the  expedition  in 
person.**  These  magnificent  ofiers,  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  pope,  who 
stood  in  need  of  no  inducements  to  opppsc  him* 
self  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles*  The 
reasons  which  Leo  alleged  for  this  opposition 
were,  that  with  respect  to  Naples,  it  was  a  funda- 
mental  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  sovereignty  of 
that  country  could  not  be  united  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  which  Charles  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  obtain ;'  and  that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king 

of- 


^  These  particulars  appear  in  a  letter  from  the  cardinal 
da  Bibbiena,  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici.  v«  Letterc 
di  Princiftij  voL  i.  fi.  5t* 

q  Lettcrc  di  Princifii^  voU  i.  yi»  5T. 

^  This  law  was  founded  on  a  bull  of  Clement  IV.  v. 
Seckcndorf.  lid,  i.  sec*  xxxiii./^*  123. 
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of  the  Romans,  it  was  already  enjoyed  by  Maxi-  chap, 
milian  himself,   and  consequently  could  not  be  xviii* 
conferred  on  another.     The  utmost  eflforts  of  both     i ^  i a. 
Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  difficulties  -**•  *^' 
of  the  Germanick  succession  in  the  diet  of  the 
empu«  were  ineffectual ;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered 
in  his  refusal  to  tiunsmit  his  bull  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  as  king  of  Naples,  that  monarch 
was  obliged  for  the  present  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  had  so  ardently 
desired. 

If,  however,  Francis  imagined,  that  on  this 
occasion  Leo  was  actuated  by  any  desire  to  further 
his  views,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  tnis- 
taken.  To  the  pontiff  the  two  monarchs  were 
alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  have  devested  them 
of  their  Italian  possesions,  would  tikve  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  triumph  superiour  even  to  that 
of  a  victory  over  the  Turkish  sultan.  But  his  en- 
mity to  Francis  who  had  deprived  him  of  the 
territories  of  Parma  and  Placenta,  was  perhaps 
the  most  implacable.  Amidst  all  his  professions 
of  esteem  and  affection  for  the  French  monarch, 
he  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  in  his  determina- 
tions to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might  pre- 
sent itself,  of  devesting  him  'of  the  dutchy  of 
.  Milan ;  and  at  this  very  time  his  agents  were  em- 
ployed in  engaging  large  bodies  of  Swiss  merce- 
naries, who  had  assembled  under  various  pretexts, 
and  were  intended  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  on 
TOL.  IV.  D  the 
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c  H  A  F .  the  part  of  the  pontiflF,  as  circumstances  might  re-* 
xv"^r  quire.  • 

1518. 

-fit.  43.  In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficulties 
Death  of  the  ^hich  had  ariscD  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Charles 
elect  Maud-  of  Austrid,  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
""  *"■  Maximilian  at  length  resolved  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney  to  Rome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
pontiff  the  imperial  crown.  This  intention  he 
communicated  to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of 
showing  him  a  mark  of  his  respect,  with  wliich 
he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour  his  predeces- 
sors Alexander  or  Julius.  His  proposal  embar- 
rassed the  pontiff;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwilling 
to  promote  die  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was 
sensible  of  the  dignity  and  importance  which  the 
Roman  see  would  derive  from  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  custom,  of  the  chief  of  the  Germanick 
body  resorting  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown.  But  whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  prc^r  to  adopt,  he 
was  relieved  from  his  difficulties  by  an  event  which 
wholly  changed  die  .posture  of  publick  afi^irs,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  new  commotions.  This  was 
the  deatii  of  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian,  which 
happened  on  the  twelfdi  day  of  January,  1519. 
Of  the  weak  and  fluctuating  cliaracter  of  this  mo- 

narchy 


"  V.  Lettere  di  Frincifii^  i.  38.  b. 
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nardi,  sufficient  instances  have  appeared  in  the  c  h  a  p. 
preceding  pages.     An  ostentatious  vanity,  and  an  ^y^^^' 
inordinate  desire  of  fame,  were  accompanied  by    1519. 
an  imbecility  of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  pur-  ^t.  44. 
poses,  and  rendered  hisf  magnificence  contemptible, 
and  hb  pretensions  to  heroism  absurd.     His  whole 
life  was  employed  to  demonstrate  how  insignificant 
the  first  monarchy  in  Christendom  might  be  ren- 
dered, by  the  want  or  the  misapplication  of  the 
personal  talents  of  the  sovereign ;  and  his  death 
was  of  no  other  importance,  than  ds  it  opened 
thci  way  to  a  successour,    who  might  vindicate 
the  imperial  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to 
it  that  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe  which 
Maximilian  had  lost. 

The  dominions  which,  by  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  fortunate  events,  had  been  united  in  the 
person  of  Charles,  were  of  great  extent  and  im-  ^^  ^ 
pcxiance.    From  his  &ther,  Philip,  archduke  of  rn»cu  i. 

ffMit'i^Ktji     fill 

Austria,  he  inherited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  the  imperial 
Netherlands,  which  Philip  had  himself  acquired 
in  right  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy.  His 
title  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon  was 
derived  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  their 
daughter  Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  who  was 
yet  living,  and  whose  name  was  in  fact  united 
with  his  own  in  the  sovereignty;  although,  she 
was  incapacitated,  by  a  derangement  of  intellect, 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  administration.  The 
crown  of  Sicily  had  descended  in  peaceable  suc- 
cession 


crown. 
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CHAP,  cession  for  several  generations,  and  Charks  now 
XVIII.  assumed  it  as  representative    of  the   legitimate 
1519.    branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.     Of  that  of  Na- 
M%.  44.  pies,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  devested  the 
illegitimate  branch  of  that  house,  to  whom  it  had 
been  limited  by  Alfonso  I.  but  although  this  king- 
dom was  for  the  present  held  by  the  sword,  rather 
than  by  an  acknowledged  tide,  yet  Ferdinand  died 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Charles 
was  possessed  of  resources  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  pretensions.     By  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he 
now  entered  upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria ;  and  to  these  he  had  the  &irest 
'  prospect  of  uniting  the  imperial  dignity,  for  which 
he  immediately  offered  himself  a  candidate.     He 
found,  however,  in  Francis  I.  an  early  and  a  de- 
termined competitor,  and  the  respective  claims  of 
these  powerful  rivals  divided  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  the 
important  decision  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
make.     ^ 

The  conduct   of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was 
viewtaad   3uch  as  was  consistent  with  his  desire  of  main* 

conduct  of 

taining  a  proper  equilibrium  among  the  European 
states,  and  providing  for  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence  of  Italy. '    Jie  would  gladly  have  seen 

any 


LcoX. 


*  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  attributed  to 
9palatino,  that  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  three 

ecclesiastical 


1519. 
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any  other  person  preferred  to  these  powerful  chap. 
candidates  ;  but  he  well  knew  that  his  open  oppo-  ^viii. 
sition  would  be  fruitless,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
his  poUcy  to  incur  the  resentment  of  either  of 
the  rival  sovereigns,  much  less  to  manifest  a  de- 
cided hostility  to  bodi.  Thus  situated,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  project,  which,  if  it  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability  equal 

to 


ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  elector  palatine  met,  to  con- 
sult together  on  their  common  defence  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  imperial  functions*    That  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta, 
the  pope's  legate,  went  to  this  meeting,  and  required  three 
things  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff.     !•  That  they  should 
tarn  their  thoughts  on  electmg  an  emperour  possessed  of 
g^reat  talents  and  resources.  II.  That  they  should  not  elect 
Charles  of  Austria,  he  heing  also  king  of  Naples,  which 
sovereignty  could  not  be  held  with  the  imperial  crown, 
such  a  union  being  prohibited  by  the  bull  of  Clement 
IV.    III.  That  they  should  explicitly  inform  the  legate  of 
their  intentions.    To  these  demands,  the  electors  repliedi 
that  they  had  not  met  for  the  choice  of  an  emperouFi 
but  to  consider  on  their  own  affairs  ;    that)    however, 
they  had  no  doubt,    that  such  a  person  would  be  chosen 
as    would  be  found  desirable  to  the  pontifical  see,    and 
to    all  Christendom,  and  formidable  to    their   enemies ; 
but  that  they  were  much  surprised  that  the  pope  should  in 
so  unusual  a  manner  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  elec- 
tors*    This  anecdote  is  probably  well  founded,  and  may 
seem  to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influencing 
the  election*    Seckcndorf.   Comm*  de  LtuMer*   lib.  i.  «eCf 
xxxiii.yk*  123. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  have  pro- 
^^^^^*  duced  an  incalculable  alteration  in  the  politics' 
1519.    state  of  Europe.     That  of  the  two  competitors, 
JBx.  44.  Charles  was  the  most  likely  to  obtain  the  important 
prize  for  which  they  contended,  ^vas  sufficiendy 
apparent.     His  German  origin,  his  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  the  empire,  and.  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  almost 
hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  any  other  potentate,  however  pow- 
erful  by  his  dominions,  or  distinguished  by  his 
personal  merit.     The  first  object  of  Leo,  whilst 
he  appeared  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  be- 
tween the  parties,  was,  therefore,  to  encourage 
Francis  to  persevere  in  his  pretensions,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent,  as  his  confidential   envoy,  his 
near  relation,  Roberto  Orsini,   with  directions  to 
exhort  the  king  to  maintain  his  pfetensions ;  but 
with  secret  instructions,  that,  when  a  proper  op- ' 
portunity  occurred,  he  should  alarm  the  French 
king  with  doubts  of  his  success,  and  should  en- 
deavour to  prevail  upon  him,  as  the  next  desirable 
measure,  to  frustrate  the  election  of  Charles  by 
proposing  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  sup- 
porting with  all  his  influence  one  of  the  inferiour 
princes  of  the  German  empire.    Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  if  Francis  had  consulted  his  true  interests, 
thb  would  have  been  the  proper  conduct  for  him 
to  adopt     As  sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
kingdom,  and  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike 
people,  he  would  3tiU  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of 

consideration 
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consideration  and  of  influence  superiour  to  that  chap. 
which  Charles  could  have  derived  firom  his  scat,  xviii, 
tered  possessions,  or- a  subordinate  German  prince     15 19. 
from  the  meire  splendour  of  the  imperial  crown.  Mu  44. 
In  executing  the  first  part  of  his  task,  Qrsini 
found  no  di£Bculty;  but  ambition  is  not  easity 
stayed  in  its  career,  and  it  required  more  skill 
and  address  than  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  to 
prevent  its  excee^g  its  purposed  limits.  ^  Instead 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  Francis  en- 
deavoured, by  the  most  shameless  bribery,  to  in- 
fluence the .  electors  in  his  &vour.  "^    £!ut  as  the 

deliberations 


b/<  As  the  expeditious  method  of  transmitting  money, 
^  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of 
^  exchange,  was  then  little  known,  tho^  French  ambassa- 
«  dours  travelled  with  a  train  of  horses,  loaded  with  trea- 
^  sure  s  an  equipage  not  very  hcmourable  for  that  prince  by 
**  whom  they  were  employed."  Robert9on»*9  Life  qf  Charles 
V,  book  i.  vol.  ii.  fi,  52*  Nor  did  Charles  scruple  to  for- 
ward his  cause  by  similar  methods.  In  particular  he  sent 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  had 
been  offered  by  his  associates,  and  who  after  having  magna* 
nimously  rejected  it,  and  g^ven  his  vote  to  Charles  was  not 
likely  to  disgrace  himself  by  accepting  such  a  reward*  Hen- 
ry VIII.  who  had  flattered  himself  with  some  distant  hopes 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  his  agent  Richard  Pace  to  the 
diet  who  applied  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  offered  his 
roaster's  interest  if  he  would  accept  the  imperial  crown ; 
otherwise  requesting  the  vote  of  the  elector  for  the  king 
bis  master.  Ex,  MS,  S/iaiatini  afi*  Seckend,  lib,  i.  9ec,  xxxiii* 
p^  133.  and  V.  Lord  Herbert'^  Hist.  tfHen.  VLII.  fi*  74. 
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CHAP,  deliberations  of  the  electors  grew  more  critical, 

^^^^^*  Charles  adopted  a  yet  more  effectual  method  of 

15 ^5-    influencing  their  decision.     Under  the  pretext  of. 

-fit.  44.  securing  the  freedom  of  election,    he  suddenly 

marched  a  powerful  body  of  troops  in  the  vicinity 

of  Francfort,  where  the  members  of  the  diet  were 

assembled.    After  this  measure,  their  debates  were 

Ekct'ionor  ^ot  of  long  continuance,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 

^^(Sriet^y  of  June  ,1519,  Charles,  then  only  nineteen 

^'  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Romans, 

or  emperour  elect;  a  title  which  he,  however, 

transposed  into  that  of  emperour  elect  of  the  Romans ^ 

in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by  his  successours ; 

except  that  they  have  since  omitted  as  superfluous 

the  derogatory  phrase,  elect. 

^^  The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  which 

renso^duke  Lco  experienced  from  the  result  of  this  election, 
was  preceded  by  adomestick  misfortune,  which 
had  occasioned  him  great  anxiety.  On  die  twenty, 
eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew,  Lorenzo, 
duke  of  Urbino,  died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  his 
licentious  amours,  during  his  visit  to  France.  His 
wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed, 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter 
named  Catherina,  who,  by  a  concurrence  of  events, 
which  cannot  with  trudi  be  called  fortunate,  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  France,  and  became  the 
mother  of  three  kings  and  a  queen  of  that  country, 
and  of  a  queen  of  Spain.     The  death  of  Lorenzo 

greatfy 
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greatly  dersmged  the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who  c  R  a  p* 
now  found  himself  the  only  legitimate  surviving  ^yii^* 
male  of  die  dder  branch  of  the  house  of  Medici^    ^^i^* 
as  derived  fiponi  Cosmo,  the  &ther  of  his  country,   -fit.  44, 
An  illegitimate  eflbpring  was  not,  however,  want- 
ing.    Of  these,  the  eldest  was  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was  derived  from  the 
elder  GiuKano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy  of  die 
Pazzi.     The  younger  Giulianb,  brother  of  the 
pontiff,  usu^Iy  called  duke  of  Nemours,  had  also 
left  a  sort,  by  a  lady  of  Urbino,  who  was  bom 
about  the  year  1511,  and  named  Ippoiito.     It  was  Jjj^^  ^ 
generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother  had 
exposed  her  child ;  from  the  perils  of  which  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who 
is  said,  however,  not  to  have  been  without  his  sus- 
picions that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  rival/    At 
the  age  of  three  years,  this  in&nt  was  sent  to  Rbme, 
where  he  was  received  under  the  protection  of  Leo 
X.  and  gave  early  indications  of  a  lively  and  active 
disposition.     The  pontiff  took  great  pleasure  in 
observing  his  childish  vivacity,  and  at  his  request, 
the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as  engaged  in  his  sports, 
was  painted  by  RaffaeUe,  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Vatican.    The  education  triiich 
Ippolito  here  received,  brought  those  talents  With 
which  he  was  endowedH^y  nature,  to  early  perfec- 
tion. 


ir  jfmmiraiOi  Ritrattti  iT  Uomini  di  Caw  Medici  m  O/imc. 
SL  134. 
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c.H.>  p^  tioo>  and  led  th^  ii^ay  to  that  eminence,  both as« 

^^'"r  P^itrcm  and  professor  of  literaturet  wbidi,  under 

1519,    the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he 

M.  44.  a^erwaids  obtained.    Yet  more  equivocal  was  the 


AicmDdro  ongin  <£  AlcssandTO  de'  Medici^  usually,  but  not 
acpuratdy,  denominated  the  first  duke  lof  FlorenoCt^ 
The  time  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
1512,  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  ci  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish 
slave,  or  woman  of  few  rank ;  but  itis  much  more 
probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  th^  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Med&ci,  afterwards  Clement  Vll.  and  the 
earnestness  dbplayed  by  that  pontiff,  in  raising 
him  to  the  high  station  which  he  afterwards  filled, 
may  be  considered  as  no  slight  indication  that  the 
Utter  supposition  is  well  fi>unded. 


The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at 
Ir^L^^  Florence  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  hb  high 
station,  as  chief  of  the  Tuscan  state  and  duke  of 
Urbino;  but  the  respect  paid  to  the  dead  is  in  bet, 
a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary  ho* 
nours  are  to  be  placed  tothe  account  of  his  near  re- 
lationship to  the  supreme  pontiff.  In  consequence  of 
the  exile  and  early  death  of  his  &ther,  the  education 
of  Lorenzo  had  been  principally  left  to  his  mother 
AUbnsina,  who  had  instilled  into  him  such  ideas, 
and  brought  him  up  in  such  habits  and  manners,  as 
would  better  have  suited  an  Italian  baron  of  high 
birth  than  a  Florentine  citizen.  Hence  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  projects  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
dizement^ 
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ty  in  which,   through  the  partialis  and  c  h  a  p< 
asaiataqce  of  Leo  X.  he  ibtf)eitxlUinselfwithtfaei^I£££l 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.    It  wassuppo-     1519. 
aed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  by  these  means,  -^  4^« 
and  by  the  ooncurrence  of  the  French  monardi,  he 
meant  to  possess  lumself  of  l^ena  and  Lucca,  and 
by  uniting  them  with  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  and  the 
FicKntiDe  slofee,  to  establish  a  dominion  extendmg 
finom  one  coast  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  to  assume 
the  tide  of  king  of  Tuscany.    With  this  view  he 
had  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1518,  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  pontiff  to 
assent  to  his  ambitious  design ;    but  found  that 
Leo  was  not  inclined  to  fevour  the  atlempf    By 
the  true  friends  to  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
pontiff,  the  informadon  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
was  received  mdtib  sads&ction  rather  than  with  sor- 
row*    The  earnestness  which  Leo  had  shown  in 
promoting  the  advancement*  of  his  nephew,  and  the 
imjustifiable,  expensive,  and  dangerous  methods 
which  he  had  in  some  instances  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose,  were  attributed  by  them  to  his  affection 
for  one  who  was  endeared  to  him,  no  less  by  a 
^milaritp'  and  participation  of  misfortunes,  than  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  it  was  now  generally  expect- 
ed that  the  pontiff-  having  no  equal  object  of  his 
partiality,  would  consult  only  the  dignity  of  his  own 

character,  and  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Roman 
see.     These  expectations  were  confirmed  by  the 

conduct 


^^crlif  Commentary  lid*yi»fi*  131. 
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CHAP,  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  who  on  this  eveiit  expressed 
XVIII.  IjIs  submission  to  the  will  of  God^ 'ai^  appeared 


1519.  to  resume  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  character. 
Sx.  44.  That  he  had  not  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  the  hopes 
that  had  been  entertained  of  him  is  suflicieiidy  appft* 
rent  from  th^  bold  and  remarkable  language  of  Lo- 
dovico  Canossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  giving 
his  sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  Bib* 
biena,  considers  it  as  a  cause  erf*  universal  sati8fii&- 
tion,  and  expresses  his  hopes  ^^  that  hts  hcdiness 
**  will  now  become  such  as  he  was  expected  to  be 
<*  on  the  day  he  was  created  pope," 

^  The  death:  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  for 

the  pontiff  to  adopt  new  measures  for  the  govem- 
»bite  of  die  ment  of  the  Florentine  state,  which  had  now  become 
co/e^ent.  wholly  subscrvicnt  to  the  authority  of  the  Medici, 
although  it  still  retained  the  name  and  extertial 
form  of  a  republick.  This  undertaking  was  attend* 
cd  with  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.     Leo  might, 
indeed,  at  this  period  have  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
and  extinguished  even  the  pretext  of  a  free  govern* 
ment ;  but  if  we  suppose,  that  he  would  have  felt 
no  reluctance  in  sacrificing  to  his  own  ambition 
the  liberties  of  his  native  place,  yet  he  was  peiiiaps 
aware,  that  his  ^gni^    of  supreme  pontiff  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  assumption  of  a  mo- 
narchical power.  He  might  also  reasonably  suspect 

that  such  a  mea^yre  would  not  be  regarded  without 
j^ousy  by  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  might  eqtertain  apprehensions,  that  not- 
withstanding 
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^tdistanding  the  devotion  and  subservience  of  the  chap* 
Florentines^  he  migfat,  by  too  severe  a  pFessure,  ^^'^^* 
occasion  an  elasdcitjr  and  resistance,  which  would     l^^^« 
entirely  throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  ^t.  M 
to  restore  the  Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  liberties,  although  the  attempt  would 
have  conferred  great  honour  on  the  pontiff,  would 
have  been  a  total  .surroider  of  that  power  and  influ- 
ence, which  lus  femily  had  m»ntained  for  so  msof 
years,  and  preserved  by  so  many  sacrifices ;  nor 
couki  it  with  certainty  be  presumed,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  were  now  capable  of  preserving 
the  palladium  of  Uieir  freedom,  even  if  the  pontiff 
had  been  inclined  to  restore  it  to  them.     In  this 
emergency  Leo  judged  it  expedient  to  resort  to 
the  advice  of  Kiccdo  MachiaveUi,  whose  general 
knowledge  on  political  subjects,  and  whose  inti-  . 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  hb  native 
place,    pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to 
be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion.     The  memorial 
which  MachiaveUi  presented  to  the  pc^  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,  and  like  hb  other  works, 
contains  many  acute  remarks,  without,  however,  .M<»rfr  of 
unfolding  those  extensive  views  which  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  timesti 
seem  to  have  required.     In  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Florence,  he  observes,,  that 
the  fluctuations  which  it  has  experienced  are  to  be 
attributed  to  its  having  been   neither  strictly  a 
rqmUick,   nor  an  absolute  government.     Thb 
mixed  or  intermediate  state  he  considers  as  the 

most 
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Q-H  A  P.  most  difficult  of  any  to  maintaiiiy  because,  as  he 
^^^^^*  asserts,  an  absolute  dominion  is  oiily  in  danger 
1519.    of  being '  dissolved  by  one  cause,  that  of  incli* 
^  ^'  liing'towaDdsarepublidc,  and,  in  like  manner;  a 
republick  iff  only  in  danger  by  inclining  towards 
a  monarchy;:  but  a  mixed   government  is   in 
boostant  danger  from  two  amses,  and  may-  be 
destroyed  by  inclining  too  much  towards  either 
republicanism  or    despotism.     On  this  account 
he  advises  the  pontiff  to  adopt  either  die  one  or 
tiie  other  of  these  definite  fwms  of  government, 
and  either  to  erects  an  absolute  sovereignty,   or 
to  establish  a  perfect  repuUick.     He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  •  show,  that  the   choice  of  these  two 
forms  must  depend  on   the  ccxidition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  particularly,  that  a  so« 
vereignty  can  only  be  supported  where  there  is 
great  diversity  of  wealth  and  of  rank,  whilst  a  re- 
publick, on  the  contrary,  requires  a  considerable 
degree  of  equality  among  its  citizens,  of  which 
he  adduces  several  instances.     Under  the  latter 
description,  he  includes  the  inhalxtants  of  Rorence, 
and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch  a  form  of  go- 
vernment which  he  denominates  a  republick,  but 
in  which  he  gives  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici,  such  a  preponderating  influence,  by 
the  nomination,  during  their  lives,  of  the  persona 
intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as  must  in- 
evitably prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty,  on 
which  alone  a  pi^pular  government  can  be  founded. 
To  restore  the  freedom  of  the  republick  seems, 

however, 
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however,   to  have  been  the  chief  objeotwUchcR  a  p. 
Machiavelli  had  in  view;  but  conceiving  that  Acre  xviti. 
was  no  probability  that  the  pontiff  and  the  candkial    15I9. 
could  be  t>revailedonvolimtarily  to  rdimpiish^  their  <^44t 
authority,  he  was  induced  to  relax  in  his  purpose, 
and  to  propose  that  the  rejmblick  dxaild  notenfoy 
its  full  Ubolies,  until.afier  theur  death.    ^^  If  this 
^^  plan;^'  says  he,  ^*  be  considered  witiiioiit  reference 
^*  to  the  authori^  of  your  holiness,  it  will  helfound 
in  every  respect  Sufficient  to  answer  the  puij^ose 
intended ;  but  during  the  life4ime  of)  your  fioli- 
^'  ness  and  die  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarcliy ;.  bee^nste 
you  command  the  army,  you  control  the'  cri^ 
minal  judicature,  you  dictate  the  laws,  insomuch 
*^  diat  I  know  not  what  mace  can  be  requirf4!  in  a 
"  state."    At  the  same  time  that  he  thi|s  endea? 
voured  to  satisfy  die  pope  as  to  the  co(aliEuaiu:;e  of 
his  power,  he  attempted  to  awake  in.  hif^  the  (de*» 
sire  of  being  considered  as  the  foi^ndq'.or the  .rp* 
storer  of  th^  liberdes  of  his  native .  plaof^^    .^' I 
**  conceive,*'  says  he,  '^  that  die  greafeft  honouir 
*^  which  a  man  can  enjoy,  is  that  "whioh  is  volofita^ 
^*  rily  ^ven  him  by  hb  countiy ;  and  I  believe  the . 
'^  greatest  good  we  can  do,  and.  that  which  is  most 
*'  acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which  we  do  for  our 
^'  country.     On  this  account  there  are  no  persons 
"  held  in  such  high  hcMiour,  as  thqr  who  by  their 
institutions  and  laws  have  reformed  a  republick 
or  a  kingdom.    These  are  they,  who  next  to  the 
<^  gods,  have  been  thought  entitled  to  the  highest 
^*  praise.    But  as  the  opportunities  for  this  purpose 

V  "are 
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CHAP,  'i*  ofe'fdw,  and  as  the  number  of  those  persons  who 

xriju  <^  kbow  how  to  make^ose  <^  them  is  still  fewer,  so 

.1519.    5^we  find  that  this  great  undertaking  has  seldom 

At.  44.  ^'  been  performed.    Such,  however,  b  the  honour 

'^  attendting  it,  as  to  have  induced  many  persons 

'^  who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  resdity,  to  attempt 

fVit  in  their  writii;^;   as  Aristotle,   Plato,  and 

<<  many  others,  who  h&ve  been  desirous  of  showing 

'^  to  the  world,  that  if  they  had  not,  like  Sokm  or 

^'  Lycqrgus  been  able  to  establish  a  civil  commu- 

^^nity,  it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of 

'^  a  proper  opportunity  for  carrying  their  ideas  into 

MeffecL'^ 


•  _ 


neeaniinai  'The  syslem  thus  proposed  by  Machiavelli,  was 
^tt*dJ^l  nbt,  however,  adopted  by  the  pontiff.  I^rom  the 
TwLr  important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  in  Italy,  the  state  of  Tuscany 
was  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
gbVenrnicttt,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  its  f(Hieign  relations,  and  as  combining 
at  this  juncture  with  the  Roman  see,  to  give  strength 
and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in  the  great  attempts 
which  he  now  meditated.  It  is  probable  too,  that 
for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  neither  Leo  nor  the 
cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Ireedom  of  the  republick  should  depend, 
as  a  simultaneous -event,  on  the  termination  of  their 
own  lives.  Under  these  circumstances,  Leo  re- 
solved to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
established  forms  of  their  government ;  but  at  the 

same 
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nine  time,  he  retained  such  a  control  over  dieir  chap. 
proceedings)  as  he  thou^t  would  be  necessary,  ^v^^^* 
not  only  to  repress  their  internal  dissensions,  but    1519. 
to  secure  their  confiannity  to  die  views  and  interests  ^^^^* 
erf*  the  &mily  of  die  Medici,  and  of  the  Roman 
see.     A  few  days  prior  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
Leo  had  despatched  to  Florence  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence  of 
the  state,  and  under  the  directions  of  the  pontiff, 
established  such  regulations  as  were  calculated  to 
ensure  its  tmnquilfity,-  without  iurtfaer  encroach* 
ments  on  its  municipal  rights.  *    The  conduct  of 
the  cardinal  during  hisre^dence  at  Flofence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years*  iumishes  a  deci»ve 
proof,  both  of  his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and 
notwithstanding  his  future  dignity,  may  be  con- 
tidered  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life.  By 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
rity,  and  die  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing 
fictions,  he  was  enaUed  to  allay  dieir  dissensions, 
or  to  defeat  their  projects.    Without  imposing  ex- 
traordinary  burthens  on  die  people,  he  discharged 
tile  publick  debts,  *and  rejdenished  the  treasuiy 
with  oonaiderable  sums.    Under  his  influence,  the 
(commerce  of  tiie  city  again  revived,  and  the  in- 
habitants  began  witii  cionfidence  to  employ  their 
capitab  in  the  acquisition  of  additicmallvwealtii. 
Whilst  by  these  measures  the  cardinal  acquired 

the 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

1519—1521. 

PROGRESS  of  the  reformadoD— Leo  X.  endearoura  to 
coDdliate  Lulfaei^-Confereiices  between  Luther  and 
Miltita— >Pi]blick  deputation  at  Leipeick— Luther  it 
prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  pope— Sarcastick  tenouis 
of  his  letter-^His  doctrines  condemned  at  Rom»— Pur- 
port  of  the  papal  bull — Its  recepdon  at  Wittemberg— 
Luther  publickly  burns  the  bull  with  the  decretals  of  the 
church — He  endeavours  to  obtain  the  fiivour  of  the 
emperoui^— Aleandro  papal  legate  to  the  imperial  court 
•—Harangues  the  diet  of  the  empire  against  Lutherp— 
Luther  cited  to  appear  before  the  diet— -His  journey  to 
Worms— His  first  appearance  before  the  assembly*— 
His  second  appearance— -He  refuses  to  retract  his  wri- 
tings— Observations  on  his  conduct— The  emperour 
declares  his  o|Mnion— Farther  efforts  to  prevail  upon 
Luther  to  retract— Condemned  by  an  imperial  edict— la 
privately  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg— Henry 
VUI.  writes  agaiost  Luther — ^Reformation  of  Switzer* 
land  by  Zuinglius— Conduct  and  character  of  Luther—* 
His  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment— 
Ifis  inflexible  adherence  to  hb  own  opinions-Uncha- 
ritable spirit  af  the  first  reformerfr— Effects  of  the  re« 
fi>rniarion  on  literary  studiea— On  the  fine  arts— On 
the  political  and  moral  state  of  £urope. 

1  HE  death  of  the  emperour  Maximilian,  and  chap. 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  occasioned  by  the    xix. 
election  of  his  successour,  Charles  V.  had  for  a    i^i^ 
time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Rome  ^^  ^^ 
from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.     Of  this  oppor- 
tunity, 


thereforau- 
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CHAP,  tunity,  both  lie  and  his  followers  had  availed  tfaem- 
xix>  selves  to  spread  his  iopinions,  both  by  preaching 
1519.    and  writing)  through  various  parts  of  Germany. 

JB^  44.  Xhe  e£fect  of  these  exertions  was  most  visible  in 
Saxony,  where,  during  the  vacanpy  of  the]  impe* 
rial  4irppe,  the  v^capal  authority  had  devolved  on 
the  elector  Frefktick ;.  who,  if  he  did  not  openly 
espouse  the  cause^of  the  reformation,  at  least  raised 
ho  obstructions  to  its  progress.  Under  lus  protec- 
tion, the  new  opinions  gained  considerable  strength; 
and  as  his  reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and  per- 
social  worth,  W9»  equal  to  that  of  any  sovereign  of 
hbtime,  the  partiality  which  he  manifested  to  Lu- 
tfaer  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  eflbrts 
of  that  daring  innovator." 


LeoendeaU 


Nq  sooner  had  tlie  political  ferment  subsided, 
than  Leo  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  progress 
of  Luther,  which  from  its  rapidity  and  extent,  now 
began  to  excite  a  real  alarm  at  Rome.  The  new 
decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  confirmation  of  in- 
dulgences, had  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to 
impel  Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.  To  what- 
ever height  the  pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest, 

Luther 


f  <<  Proc^ebat  fcljciter  Evangelium  sub  umbra  istius 
*^  principia,  et  late  propag;abatur«  Movebat  ejus  autoritas 
<•  plurimos,  qui  cum  esset  sapientisaimus  et  oculatisaimus 
^  princepa,  not  poterat,  niu  apud  invidos,  suspicionem  in- 
'^'currere  quod  hsresin  aut  hsreticos  vellet  alere  et  tueri* 

Luther,  in  pr^f.  ad.  op. 


Luther  cpposedhimself  toit  with  equsd  confidence,  chap. 
and  Leo  at  fength  resoHed  to  try  the  eftct  of  corf-    '^^^* 
ciliatory  measures.    In  this  it  is  probable  tib^'  he  ^^^9- 
Mowed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper  and  jbdg-  i-^^f^' 
ment,  which  were  naturally  inclined  to  leni^  and 
focbeatanoe;  and  it  is  certam  that  ^d^^measure 
which  hie  siflopted  was  wahnly  reprobated  by  many 
of  the  firm  and  ortbddox  adherents  of  the  church. 
The  penbnadccted  by  die  pontiff  for  this  {)urpbse, 
was  Chioles  Mfltitsi,  a  Saxon  lioUman,  who  liad 
served  himfbrsomeyeacs  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  had  been  afteni^aordb  nominated  to  the  office  of 
coonadlor  and' ajxistolick  cfaamberiain.    To  this 
choice  Leo  IMs  |)erfaap8,  in  some  ^gree,  led  by 
the  eonsidei!ation  that  the  dector  Frederick  ws^ 
supposed  to  have  long  wished  forthe  honour  ctf* 
the  consecrated  rose,  which  is  annually  given  by 
the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage ;  and 
he  therefore  thought  that,  by  complying  with  this 
request,  and  transmitting  this  mark  of  his  esteem 
by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  conciliale  theiavour  of  the  dector,  arid  find 
an  opportunity  of  treating  with  Luther,  wiAout 
humiliating  himself  by  the  appearance  of  sending 
an  express  messenger  for  that  purpose.    To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted 
•the  part  of  a  mediator  widi  the  pope,  on  behalf  of 
Luther,  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  his  cause  in  Ger- 
many ;  which  office  he  had  been  solicited  to  under, 
take  by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
Hoc  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular  to 
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c  H  A  P.  an  eccfenasdcal  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
^ix,    those  speculative  disputations  which  had  hitherto 
1519.    only  tended  to  widen  the  breach  which  he  wished 
JEt.  44.  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court 
gave  but  an  ill  omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the 
letters  of  the  pontiff,  nor  the  recommendations 
w  hich  Miltitz  had  brought  to  Degenhart  Pfeffinger 
and  George  Spalatino^  two  ofthe  principal  officers 
of  the  court,  could  remove  die  un&vourable  im^ 
presstCMis  which  had  preceded  his  arrival.  Instead 
of  receiving  with  satisfaction  and  re^ct,  the  high 
mark  of  pontifical  fiivour  of  which  MHtitz  was  the 
bearer,  the  elector  desired  it  m^ht  be  consigned 
to  an  officer  of  his  court,  who  would  convey  it  to 
him  without  the  formally  of  a  publick  interview  ;^ 

and 


b  This  rose  the  pontiff  describes  in  his  letter  to  the 
elector  as  <^— ^Sacratissimam  aaream  Rosami  quarta 
^  dominica  Saoctai  QoadragesiniB  a  nobis  chrismate  sancto 
**  delibatami  odoriferoque  musco  inspersanii  cum  benedic- 
^  tione  Apostolica,  ut  vetus  est  consuetude,  aliis  adhibitis 
**  sacria  ceremoniis  consecratam ;  munus  qulppe  dignissi^ 
^  mom  et  magni  mysterii,  a  Romano  pontifice  non  niA 
«<  alicui  ex  primoribus  christianonim  orbis  Regi  aut  Priih- 
*^  cipi  de  Sancta  Apostolica  sede  bene  merito  quotannis 
^  dicari  et  mitti  solitam.**  Xr on.  x*  £/i,  ad  Fred.  Duccm, 
aft.  Seckend.  /k,  65*  Lutheri  howevePi  asserts^  that  the 
elector  treated  the  present  of  the  pope  with  contempti 
^  Nam  et  Rosam  quam  Yocant  aureami  eodem  anno  ei  a 

^  Leone 
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and  to  tbe  remonstrances  of  Miltitz  respecting  Lu-  chap* 
ther,  he  coldly  answered,  that  lie  would  not  act  as    ^^^* 
a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whoni  he  hitherto  con-     i^  la- 
ddered as  innocent,  -fit  44. 

These  discouraging  appeai^nces  tended  still 
further  to  convince  Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  <^<^«(^>*««* 
the  elector  would  be  hopeless,  except  he  could  tber  and 
first    prevaU  upon  Luther  to    listen  to  pacifick**  '***' 
measures*    He  therefore  requested  an  interview 
with  him,  which  was  with  some  difficulty  obtain- 
ed.    On  this  occasion,  Miltitz  cautiously  avoided 
all  theological  questions,  and  endeavoured,  by  the 
most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay 
a^de  the  liostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the. 
holy  see.    He  acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which 
the  promulgation  of  indulgences  had  given  rise^ 
and  highly  censured  the  misconduct  and  the  vio- 
lence of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before  him,  and 
reprehended  with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause 
aikl  promoter  of  these  dissensions,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate monk,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  legate, 
and  by  the  letters  which  were  afterwards  address- 
ed to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his 

grief. 


^  Leone  X.  mlssam,  nullo  honore  dignatas  est,  imo^  pro 
^  lidiculo  habuk,  ita  desperare  coacti  sunt  Romanists  i 
«  studiis  fallendi  tanti  piincipia."  LutA.  in  fir^tf,  et  v.  Pai* 
lavicinij  Coneil.  di  Trent.  Hb.  i.  fi.  96. 
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c  R  A  p«  grief.  ^  By  these  and  amBar  measures,  liUther 
^^^'  wasntlength  prevailed  upon  to  idax  in  his  oppo* 
1519.    sition,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pontiff^  in 

£t.  44.  which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity^  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  and  to  whichy  as  he  asserts, 
he  had  been  impelled  by  the  misconduct,  avarice, 
and  violence  of  his  enemies ;  and  declares,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  had  never 
wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Romaa 
see  and  of  the  pontiff,  which  was  held  by  him  as 
supreme  over  all  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  except 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  also  {H'ofesses  his 
readiness  to  refrain  from  the  further  discus^on  of 
the  question  concerning  indulgences,  provided  his 
adversaries  would  do  the  like.  From  the  pacifick 
and  obedient  tenour  of  this  letter,  there  is  indeed 
season  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not  at  this  time 
averse  to  a  reconciliation.;  nor  did  Leo  heskate  to 
reply  to  k  in  the  softest  and  most  pacifick  teniis, 
insomuch,  that  the  friends  of  peace  began  to  Ihtter 
themselves  that  these  disturbances  would  soon  be 
amicably*  terminated.  "^  But  other  circumstances 
arose,  which  revived  the  fermentation  of  theolo- 
gical 


^  When  Luther  was  informed  of  his  sickness,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  him,  entreating  him  ^  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  to  fear  nothiog  from  his  resentment/'  &c. 
Liuh,  ofi.  in  fi^'^tf.  Whether  this  was  really  intended  as  a 
consolation}  the  reader  will  judge. 

^  V.  Moaheinu  EcclewuU  HiMt*  v*  ii«  /k.  2\,note  (uj* 
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gical  disputes^  and  gave  new  life  to  those  animosi-  chap. 
ties,  which  appear  to  be  their  natural  and  invariable  ^^^* 

result.  1519. 

iKt.  44. 

Andrew  Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the  name  pokiickdii. 
of  Carlostadty  or  CarhstadiuSy  assumed  by  him  lhJS" 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  at  this  time  archr 
deacon  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg,  and  having 
embraced  die  ojMnions  of  Lutbar,  had  published 
•  thesis  in  their  defence.  This  again  called  forth 
the  papal  champion  Eccius,  and  after  much  alter- 
cation, it  was  at  length  determined,  that  the  dis- 
pute should  be  decided  by  single  combat,  substir 
tilting  only  the  weapons  of  argument  to  those  of 
ibroe.  Of  this  contest,  which  was  carried  on  in 
the  <5ity  of  Ltipsick,  in  the  presence  of  George, 
duke  of  Saxony,  the  tmcle  6f  the  elector  Frede- 
rick,  and.a  large  concoiu*se  of  other  eminent  per- 
3pns,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  partisans 
fif  the  Roman  church,  and  the  adherents  to  the 
tefbrmaticm,  have  each  left  a  full  account/  After 
the  parties  had  tried  their  skill  for  several  success 
sive  days,  Luther  Iiimself,  who  had  accompanied 
his  friend  Carlostadt,  entered  the  lists  with  Eccius. 
The  battle  was  renewed  with  great  violence,  and 
if  tfie  disputants  did  not  succeed  in  enlightening 
the  understanding,  they  at  least  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  each  other  to  a  degree  of  animosity, 

which 


ji 


*  Mclchior*  Adam^  in  vita  CarloBtadUy  fi.  38» 
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c  H  A  P.  i;^hich  sufficiently  discovered  itself  in  their  future 
^^^*  conduct/  .  Hoffman,  the  principal  of  the  uniyer- 
1519.  .    sity 

Mt.  44. 

^  This  famous  dispute  commenced  on  the  37th  day  of 
June,  1519.     The  principal  question,  agitated  between  Car- 
lostadt  and  Eccius  was9  tohether  the  human  will  had  any  ofi'e» 
ration  in  the  fierfbrmance  of  good  vforka^    or  waa  merely 
fiasme  to  the  fioto^  of  divine  grace  ?  The  debate  continued 
nx  day^  ;  Ecqius  maintaining  that  the  vfUl  eoo/^eraied  with 
the  divine  faTour,  and  Carlostadt  assertiog  its  total  inefficacy 
for  any  meritprious  purpose.    The  debate  between  Luther 
and  Eccius  occupied  ten  daye^  in  the  course  of  which  Lu- 
ther delivered  his  opinion  respecting  flurgatoryy  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  asserted  could  not  be  proved  by  scripture; 
of  indtdgmce9y  wbichj  he  contended  were  useless ;.  of-^Ar 
remiBdor^  (if  fnamhmentj  which  he  considered  as  inseparable 
from  the  remission  of -sin  \  oi  refiemance^  which  he  as^rted 
must  arise  fi*om  charity  and  love,  and  was  useless  if  induced 
by  fear ;  oi  the  firimacy  of  the  fiofie^  which  he  boldly  con- 
tended was  supported  by  human,  and  not  ^y  divine  au- 
thority.   This  last  point  was  conte^ed  by  both  parties  wikh 
great  eameatness  and  ability.    Lutheis  however)  acknow^ 
Jedges^  that  he  and  his  friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by 
clamour  and  by  gestures ;  "  Ita,  me  Deus  amet,  fateri  cogor 
"  victos  nos  esse,  clamore  et  gestu."     Excerfita  Lutheri^  de 
9tU8  et  Carolostadii  thesibus^  afi.  Seckend*  /i.  73. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Milton  appears  a»  an  advocate  for 
the  Catholick  doctrine  of  free-will,  in  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistick  opinion  of  the  total  inefficacy  of 
the  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes. 

<*  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood)  and  feU«  who  fell ; 
<*  Notfre^,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere, 

«Of 
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vty  of  Leipsick»  who  sat  as  umpire  on  this  0(5ca«-  c  h  a.p. 
SLOiiv  was  too  discreet  to  determine  between  the    ^^^' 
i;QOtenc]Uag  parties.     Each,  therefore,  claimed  the    i^i^- 
victory ;  but  the  final  decision  upon  the  various  ^t.^44. 
questions  which  had  been  agitated  was  referred 
to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.     This 
debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  ngl 
only  Carlostadt,  Eccios,  and.Luther>  butMelanc- 
thon,  Erajsmus,  and  several  other  fjnin^nt  scholars 
took  an  important  part  in  asserting  or  opposiiig  the 
various  opinions  which  had  been  advanced  at  I^Ip- 
sick.     By  the  publication  of  these  works,    the 
spirit  of  discussion  and  inquiry  was  still  furdier 
extended ;   and  whether  the  truth  was  with  the 
o{]^e,  or  the  other,  or  with  neither  of  the  parties^ 
the  prolonga^on.  of  th^ :  conte^st  proved  almost  as 
injuriou^.to  the  court  of  Rome,  as. if  its  cause  Jiad 
experienced  a  total  defeat,  , 

On  the  return  <rf  Luther  to  Wittemberg,  Mil- 
titz  renewed  h^s  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  ^^^^^^ 
to  desist  from  further  Opposition,  and  to  submit  ""^^"^"^ 
himself  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.     For.thf  ^  ^  '^ 
accomplishment  of  this  object  he  laboured  ua* 
ceaangly,  with  such  commendadons  of  the  virtues 

and 


**  Of  true  allegiance,  constant  fidth  or  love  ? 
**  Where  only  nAat  they  needs  miut  do  appeared, 
**  Not  what  they  vfouid^  what  praise  could  they  receive  V* 

Farm  Lo9tm  Book  iii.  v.  102. 
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CHAP,  and  talents  of  LuAer,  and  such  ackiiowledgmeots 
XIX,  of  the  misconduct  and  conuptions  of  the  Roowii 
1519.  court,  as  he  thought  were  lil^eljr  to  gain  his  confii- 
Mu  44.  dence  and  disarm  his  resentment ;  a  conduct  which 
has  been  considered,  by  the  papal  historiansi  a^ 
highly  derogatory  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  whom 
he  was  the  Jegate,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  which 
he  was  employed  to  defend.  Tliey  have  also  ac** 
cused  this  envoy  of  indulging  himself  too  firedy  m 
convivial  entertainments,  and  the  use  of  wine  ;  on 
which  occasions  he  amused  his  friends  with  many 
exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the  discredit  and*  dis- 
grace of  the  Roman  court ;  which  being  founded 
on  the  authority  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  were  re- 
ceived and  repeated  as  authentick.*  Finding,  how^- 
every  that  all  hi$  efforts  to  isubdue  the  pertinaci^ 
of  Ludier  were  ineflfectuali  he  had  recourse  to  tfie 
assistance  of  the  society  of  Augustine  monks^  then 
met  in  a  general  chapter,  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
to  send  a  deputation  to  their  eitihg  *  brother,  to 
recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Ludier  appealed 
to  be  well  pleased  with  this  mark  of  respect,  and 
promised  that  he  would  again  write  to  the  pdntiff, 
with  a  further  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Availl 
ing  himself,  therefore,  of  this  opportunity,  he  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  Leo  X.  which  in  its 
purport  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 

singular. 


«  Pallav.  Cone,  di  Trenio  lib.  i.  cafi.  xviii./k.  1 14. 
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singular,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of  the  c  h  a  f« 
mosi:  important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual    xix. 
produced.     Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  re-     1530.  . 
spect,  and  even  a&ction  for  the  pontiff,  he  has  •**•  **• 
conveyed  the   most  determined  opposition,   the 
most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt ; 
ktsomuch9..that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
composition  more  replete  with  insult  and  ofl^ce, 
than  that  which  Luther  affected  to  allow  himself  to 
be  prevailed  on  to  write,  by  the  representations  of 
Us  own  fraternity.     *^  Amongst  the  monsters  of 
"  the  age,"  says  Luther,  "  with  whom  I  have 
**  now  waged  nearly  a  three  years  war,  I  am  com- 
'*  pdled  at  times  to  turn  my  regards  towards  you,  sarcMtick 
*^*  O  most  holy  fether  Leo ;  or  rather  I  may  say,  ^^,  ui 
"  that  as  you  are  esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  ***»*'^ 
"  of  the  contest,  y«u  are  never  absent  from  my 
**  thoughts.     For  although  I  have  been  compelled 
^^  by  your  impious  flatterers,  who  have  attacked 
me  widiout  any  cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general 
council,  regardless  of  the  empty  decrees  of  your 
predecessors^  Pius  and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind 
of  stupid  tyranny,  were  intended  to  prevent  such 
a  measure,  yet  I  have  never  allowed  my  mind  to 
be  so  &r  alienated  from  your. holiness,  as  not  to 
^  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness 
"  both  of  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have 
"  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to 
•^  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and  ardent  sup- 
"  plications.     It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt  to 
^^  despise  and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of  those 

"  who 


(i 
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0  H  A  P. "  who  have  endeavoured  to  terrify  me  by  the  ma^ 

>  ^^^* ,  "  jesty  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  but  there  id 

1520.    «  one  circumstance  \thich  I  cannot  contemn,  and 

-fit.  45.  «*  which  has  compelled  me  again  to  address  your 

"holiness.      I    understand   I  have  been  highly 

"  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to  carry  my 

"  opposition  so  fer  as  even  to  attack  your  personal 

"  character. 

"  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure  you, 
•*  that  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
"  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in  the  best  and 
"  most  magnificent  terms.     Had  I  done  other- 
"  wise  I  should  have  belied  my  own  judgment, 
"  and  should  not  only  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my 
**  adversaries,  but  most  willingly  acknowledge  my 
"  rashness  and  impiety.     I  have  given  you  the  ap- 
"  pellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have  even 
"  endeavoured  to  defend  you  against  your  great 
"calumniator  Silvester  (Prierio)  with  a  sincerity 
"  which  any  reader  will  abundandy  perceive  in 
"  my  works.     The  unsullied  reputation  of  your 
"  life  is  indeed  so  august,  and  so  celebrated  in 
"  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  applauses  of 
"  learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions 
"  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it.     I  am  not  so 
"  absurd  as  to  attack  him  whom  every  one  com- 
"  mends,  when  it  has  always  been  my  rule  to 
"  spare  even  those  %vhom  publick  report  con« 
"  demns.     I  delight  not  in  blazoning  the  crimes 
.*'  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the  mote  which  is 


"in 
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^*  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  in3rself  as  c  h  a  p. 
"  entided  to  tlirow  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress."     ^'^c* 

1530. 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  ^t.  as, 
oommented  on  the  misconduct  of  his  adversaries, 
by  the  example  of  Christ  and  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  he  thus  proceeds :  '^  I  must,  however, 
"  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence  of  your  see, 
"  the  Roman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any 
man  can  deny,  is  n\pre  corrupt  than  either 
Babylon  or  Sodom,  and  according  to  the  best  of 
^^  my  information,  is  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable 
**  and  notorious  impiety.^  I  have  been,  therefore, 
'"  truly  indignant  to  find  that  under  your  name, 
"  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman  church,  the  people 
*'  of  Chrbt  have  been  made  a  sport  of ;  which  I 

have 


cc 
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^  It  must  be  obserred,  that  Luther  had  been  in  Rome, 
in  the  year  1510,  on  the  affairs  of  his  convent,  where  he 
had  been  greatly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
gions worship*  ^  Ego  Romx,"  says  he,  ^  non  diu  fui.  Ibi 
«*  celebravi  ipse,  et  vidi  celebrari  aliquot  missas,  sed  ita,  ut 
^  quotiea  recordor,  execrer  illas.  Nam  spper  mensam' 
^  inter  alia,  audivi  Curtisanos  quosdam  ridendo  gkriari  $ 
**  nonnnllos  in  ara  super  panem  et  yinum  haec  verba  pro- 
**  nuntiare*"  Panis  eSf  fianU  manebU  /  vinum  e»f  vinum 
manebi9.  Ex.  Luther,  oft.  German,  torn*  vi.  Jen^t  afu  Mekfu 
Adam  in  viidy  49.  Speakingof  this  journey  in  his  CoUoqtda^ 
he  observes)  that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  a 
tiioasand  florins.    It. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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c  H  A  P.  *^  have  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as  long  as  the 

3^^^*    *•  spirit  of  feith  shall  remain  in  me.    Not  that  I 

1530.    '^  would  attempt  impossibilities,  or  expect  that 

Mu  45.  <<  my  efforts  could  avail  aganist  such  a  hostile 

<<  throng  of  flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 

**  commotions  of  tliat  Babylon.     I  owe,  however, 

something  to  my  brethren,  and  conceive  that  it 

behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 

^*  seised  in  such  numbers,  nor  so  violently  attack- 

*^  ed,  by  this  Roman  pla^e.    For  what  has  Rome 

*^  poured  out  for  these  many  years  past  (as  you 

'<  well  know)  but  the  desokition  ofall  things,  both 

<<  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of  all 

^*  iniquity.    It  is  indeed  as  clear  as  day-light  to 

'^  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman  church,  formerly 

^^  the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is  become  the 

^*  most  licentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shame- 

**  less  of  all  brothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death 

"  and  of  hell ;  the  wickedness  of  which  not  Anti- 

^^  Christ  himself  could  conceive. 

"  In  the  mean  time  you,  O  Leo,  sit  like  a  Iamb 
"  amidst  wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the 
'^  lions,  or  Ezechiel  among  the  scorpions.  But 
^^  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters  ?  Three 
^'  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals !  but 
'*  what  are  these  on  such  an  occasion  f  In  fact, 
"  you  would  all  sooner  perish  by  poison  than  at- 
**  tempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The  fate 
"  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed;  the  wrath  of 
'^  God  is  upon  it ;  advice  it  detests;  reformation 

'*  it 
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'^  it  dreads  ;    the  fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be  c  h  a  p. 
**  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  inlfilled  that  which     ^cix, 
"  was  said  of  its  mother,  WcMave  medicined  Baby^^    \ti%o. 
"  hmy  and  she  is  not  healed;  iet  us  therefore  leave,       '  ^* 
**  her.     It  was  the  office  of  you  and  of  your  cardi- 
'^  nals  to  have  applied  a  remedy ;  but  the  ^sorder 
^*  derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  currus 
'^  audit  habenas.    Under  these  impressions  I  have 
'*  always  lamented,  O  most  excellent  Leo,  that 
*'  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times>  should 
'*  have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days 
as  these.     Rome  merits  you  not,  nor  those  who 
resemble  you,  but  Satan  himself,  who  in  fact 
reigns  more  than  you  in  that  Babylon ;  would 
**  that  you  could  exchange  that  state,  which  your 
inveterate  enemies  represent  to  you  as  an  ho- 
nour, for  some  petty  living ;  or  would  support 
"  yourself  by  your  paternal  inheritance;    for  of 
^*  such  honours,  none  are  worthy  but  Iscariots,  the 
**  sons  of  perdition."    - 

After  pouring  out  these  invectives,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  always  pointed  with  expressions 
of  the  most  contemptuous  khidness  for  the  pon- 
tiff, Luther  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  history  of  his 
conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify  him  by 
the  Roman  court ;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eccius 
as  the  servant  of  Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta  with  an  acrimony,  by  no  means  consistent 
with  his  former  profi^ssions  in  this  respect.     He 

then 
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CHAP,  then  declares,  that  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
^^^'  tations  of  the  Augustine  lathers,  who  had  entreated 
1520.  him  at  least  to  honour  the  person  of  the  pontiff, 
J£t.  45«  and  assured  him  that  a  reconciliation  was  yet  prac- 
ticable, he  had  joyfully  and  gratefully  undertaken 
the  present  address.  *^  Thus  I  come,''  says  he, 
^'  most  holy  &ther,  and  prostrating  myself  before 
**  you,  entreat  that  you  will,  if  possible,  lay  hands 
'^  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst  they 
**  pretend  to  be  pacifick,  are  the  enemies  of  peace. 
^^  Let  no  one,  however,  presume  to  think,  most 
**  holy  father,  that  I  shall  sing  ^  palinode ^  unless  he 
"  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still  greater  storm.  I 
'^  shall  admit  of  no  restraints  in  interpreting  the 
"  word  of  God ;  for  the  word  of  God,  which  in- 
**  cutcates  the  liberty  of  all,  must  itself  be  free. 
*^  Except  in  these  points,  there  is  nothing  to  which 
*^  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I 
^^  will  provoke  no  one ;  but  being  provoked,  whilst 
"  Christ  assists  me,  I  will  not  be  mute.  With 
**  one  word  your  holiness  might  silence  these  com- 
'*  motions,  and  establish  that  peace  which  I  so 
*•  earnestly  desire. 

"  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my 
"  good  fether  Leo,  against  those  sirens  who  would 
*^  persuade  you  that  you  are  not  altogether  a  man, 
'^  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God,  and  can  com- 
'*  mand  and  require  whatever  you  please.  Thi$, 
<<  I  assure  you,  will  be  of  no  avail.  You  are  the 
^^  servant  of  servants,  and  of  all  mankind,  are  seat- 

"ed 


n 
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''  ed  in  die  most  deplorable  and  perilous  place,  e  h  4.  f. 

"  Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  pretend  that  you    xix» 

'^  are  lord  of  the  earth,  that  there  can  be  no  Chris-    i^^^* 

tian  without  your  authorit)^  and  that  you  have  ^^  ^^* 

any  power  in  heaven,  in  hell,  or  in  purgaU^* 

They  are  your  enemies,  and  seek  to  d&itroy  your 

soul,  as  it  was  said  by  Esaias,  0  mypeopk^  they 

vjho  pronounce  you  happy  deceive  you.     Thus 

they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  you  above  a 

^^  council,   and  the  universal  church ;    and  who 

*'  attribute  to  you  alone  the  right  of  interpreting  the 

**  scriptures,  and  endeavour  under  your  name  to 

**  establish  their  own  impiety.     Alas,   by  their 

'^  means,  Satan  has  made  great  gain  among  your 

**  predecessors."^ 

This 


<c 

C€ 
Ci 


^  The  protestant  writers,  willing  to  attribute  the  schism 
of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  hare  passed  over  In  silence  this  prc^- 
yoking  letter  of  Luther,  although  published  in  the  genend 
collection  of  his  works,  (v.  Cha,  Chaisy  MoMheintj  Robert^ 
Mm,  i^c.J  Others  who  have  cited  it,  have  supposed  that 
Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  Leo  X*  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered 
it  as  a  peace  offering  fv.  Siaiden  and  Seckendorf)  but  it 
requires  a  great  share  either  of  prejudice  or  of  dalnessj  not 
to  perceive  that  the  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more 
galling  by  the  pretended  anxiety  of  the  writer  for  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  the  pope.  Seckendorf  has  also 
attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bears  the 
date  of  the  6th  April,  1530,  it  was  not  written  till  the  6th 

of 


r 
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CHAP.       This  letter,  which  bears  date  the  sixth  day  df 

XIX,     April,  1520,  was  accompanied  by  the  treatise  of 

1530.    Lu^er  on  Christian  liberty,  which  he  professes  to 

-fit.  45.  transmit  to  the  pope  as  a  proof  of  his  pacifick  dis- 

tri^Jtf  La.  position,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend  to  hb  studies, 

tber  imuick.  jf  ^  flattcrcrs  of  die  pontiff  would  allow  him ;  but 

Ij  condemn.  '^ 

cd  at  Rome,  wliich  thc  advocatcs  of  the  Roman  church  have 
considered  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  arrogance 

•  and 


of  September  following,  or  afterwards ;  an  opinion  which 
he  has  laboured  to  support  with  great  industry  ;  but  not  to 
rely  on  the  publication  of  the  letter  with  the  date  of  the 
6th  April,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  Pallavicini  and 
Sleidan,  who  have  placed  it  before  the  issuing  of  the  papal 
bull  of  the  15  th  June,  it  bears  the  most  decisive  internal 
evidence  of  its  having  been  written  before  the  final  con- 
demnation of  Luther  and  his  doctrines  had  been  determined 
on  at  Rome.  The  6th  September  mentioned  as  the  date 
of  this  letter  in  the  German  translation,  is  therefore  a  most 
evident  errour,  for  thcf  execrable  huUj  aa  Luther  denomi- 
nated it,  had  then  been  published  nearly  three  months,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  he  would  in  this  letter  have 
passed  it  over  in  silence*  The  negotiations  between  Lu- 
ther and  Miltitz,  which  Seckendorf  has  so  fully  given,  and 
which  he  places  in  October,  1530,  are  evidently  post  dated 
by  a  whole  year  ;  a}l  such  discussions  having  been  termi- 
Bated  by  the  issuing  of  the  bull  of  the  1 5th  June  preceding ; 
after  the  publication  of  which  the  papal  legate  could  hold 
DO  pommunio^tion  with  a  declared  heretick,  much  less 
could  they  have  lived  together  at  Lichtemburg,  Mlariter  in^ 
ier  ipM09^  s^s  it  appears  they  had  done.-  from  a  letter  of 
Wolfgang  Rcissenbusch  cited  by  Seckendorf,  IU^\  i.  9ec. 
xxm.fi*  99. 
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and  his  disobedience.   The  measure  of  his  offences  crap. 
was  now  full ;  the  pontiff,  indeed,  had  long  been     xix. 
solicited  to  apply  an  eflfectual  remedy  to  these  dis-     1 520. 
orders.     The  friars  accused  him  of  negligence^  ^t.  45. 
and  complained,  that  whilst  he  was  employed  in 
pompous  exhibitions,  in  hunting,  in  musick^  or 
other  amusements,  he  disregarded  a&irs  of  the 
highest  moment.     They  asserted,  that  in  matters 
of  £uth,  the  least  deviation  is  of  importance ;  that 
the  time  to  eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  has  begun 
to  spread  itself;  that  the  revolt  of  Arius  was  at 
first  a  spark,  that  might  have  been  extinguished, 
but  which,  being  neglected,  h^d  set  fire  to  the 
world.    That  tlie  efforts  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  would  have  been  attended  with  similar 
success,  if  they  had  not  been  firustrated  in  the  com<- 
mencement,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of 
Constance.^     These  sentiments  were  by  no  means 
i^eeable  to  the  pontiff,  who,  so  far  from  wishing 
to  resort  to  severity,  regretted  that  he  had  already 
interfered  so  much  in  die  business,  and  made  hinu 
self  a  party,  where  he  ought  to  have 'assumed  the 
more  dignified  character  of  a  judge.*^    The  remon* 
strances,  however,  of  the  prelates  and  universities 
of  Germany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  above  all,  the  excess  to  which  Luther  had  now 

cairied 


j  Sarfdj  Hi9U  del  ConciL  di  Trento.  Ub.  iv./i.  10. 
1^  liidniy.pm  U. 
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c  H  A  p«  carried  hb  opposition,  compelled  him,  at  length, 

xix>     to  have  recourse  to  decisive  measures ;  and  a  con« 

1530.    gnegation  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,   theologians, 

JCt.  4S«   and  canonists^  was  summoned  at  Rome,  for  the 

puipose  of  deliberating  on  the  mode  in  which  his 

condemnation  should  be  announced. 

/  The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and  his 
doctrines*were  to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many 
debates,  and  a  great  variety  of  opini<m ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff  was  necessary,  to  terminate 
a  contest  between  the  cardinals  Pietro  Accdti,  and 
Lorenzo  Pucci,  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had 
proposed  the  form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in 
the  defence  of  their  respective  qpinions.  At  length, 
the  model  of  Accoiti  was,  with  some  variations, 
adopted  \  and  this  formidable  document,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Luther 
and  his  adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and  as 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent, 
was  issued,  with  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  da^  of 
June,  1520.* 

« 

^'^n^^  By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  calling 
upon  Christ  to  arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and 
upon  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of  saints, 
to  intercede  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 

selects 


1  Sarpiy  Condi,  di  7Vm/o,  HAf  iv«  yk.  1 1 .    PaUavicim^ 
ConciL  di  Trcnto^  cap.  xx»fi.  119. 


> 
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selects  forty-one  articles,  from  the  assertions  and  chap. 
writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and_5IZEl_ 
scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  ^^^^* 
Christian  charity,  the  respect  due  to  the  Roman  ^^  *^* 
church,  and  to  that  obedience  which  is  the -sinew 
ci  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  then  proceeds  to 
condemn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  from  advancing,  defend- 
ing, preaching,  or  favouring,  the  opinions  therein 
contained.  He  also  condemns  the  books  publish- 
ed by  Luther,  as  containing  similar  assertions,  and 
directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publickly 
burnt.  Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Luther,  . 
the  pontiff,  declares,  that  he  has  omitted  no  effort 
of  paternal  charity,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errours, 
that  he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him  a  safe 
conduct,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would,  on 
his  arrival,  have  acknowledged  his  errours,  and 
have  discovered  that  in  his  contempt  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy  pontiff, 
he  had  been  misled  by  empty  and  malicious  reports. 
That  Luther  had,  notwithstanding  this  summons, 
contumaciously  refused,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  to 
appear  at  Rome ;  that  he  still  persevered  in  his  refu- 
sal;  and  that  adding  one  offence  to  another,  he 
had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  future  council,  in 
defiance  of  the  constitutions  of  Pius  H.  and  Julius 
U.  which  had  declared  all  such  appeals  heretical* 
That  in  consequence  of  these  reiterated  offences, 
the  pope  might  justly  have  proceeded  to  his  con- 
TOL.  IV.  I  demnation 
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c  |i  A  F»  demnaticxi,  but  that  being  induced  by  the  voice 
^'^'  of  his  brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
i5^o-  Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
Ml.  45«  ner,  he  had  forgotten  all  the  o&nces  hitherto 
committed  by  Luther  against  himself  and  the; 
holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with  thi^ 
greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness^ 
alone,  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty;  in  which 
case  he  was  still  willing  to  receive  him,  like  the 
repentant  prodigal,  into  the  bosom  of  the  churclu 
He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther  and  his  adhe-* 
r^ts  to  maintain  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church 
of  Christ;  prohibits  them  from  preaching,  an4 
admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days  publickly  to 
recant  their  errours,  and  commit  their  writings  tQ 
thiQ  flames ;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  noto* 
,  rious  and  pertinacious  hereticks ;  he  requires  all 
Christian  princes  and  powers  to  seize  upon  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome^  or  at 
least,  to  expel  them  from  their  territories ;  and  he 
interdicts  every  place  to  which  they  may  be  allowed 
to  resort ;  and  lastly,  he  directs  that  this  buU  shall 
be  read  tlirough  all  Chistendom,  and  excomuni- 
cates  those  who  may  oppose  its  publication."" 

The 


™  On  this  bull,  which  efTected  the  entire  separation  of 
the  reformers  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Ulric  Hutten 
wrote  a  series  of  sarcastick  commentaries  which  were  pul>- 
lished  in  the  works  of  Luther,  voL  u/u  433. 
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The  execution  of  this  buU  was  intlusted  to  c  h  a  p. 
Eccius,  who  had  repaired  to  Rome)  in  order  to  ^^^^* 
expedite  it,  and  having  accompUshed  his  purpose,^    isso. 
hastened  with  it  to  Germany,  as  a  trophy  of  his  -*^*  *^' 
victcxT.    The  delegation  of  this  authcui^  to  an  ?»««««*« 
avowed  and  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  £ccio*- 
however,  calculated  to  allay  the  resentment  of  that 
fearless  refiirmer ;  and  has  been  justly  censured, 
even  by  the  firmest  apolo^ts  of  the  Roman  court, 
as  afibrding  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  mea^ 
sure  was  not  the  result  cf  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  his  conduct,  but  of  the  odium  of  his  de- 
clared and  inveterate  enemies." 

s 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument,  Leo  X.  it.  exeeation 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  *^'^^'' 
and  anodier  to  the  elector  Frederick,  in  the  latter  *^^  »^  ^i«- 
of  which,  taking  for  granted  the  firm  attachment      ^' 
of  the  elector  to  the  holy  church,  and  his  enmity 
to  the  eferts  of  that  child  of  iniquity,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, he  commends  him  highly  for  services  which 
he  had  certainly  never  rendered.  He  then  proceeds 
to  acquaint  him,  that  all  efforts  to  reclaim  Luther 
having  proved  ine&ctual,  he  had  issued  a  decree 
against  him,  of  which  he  had  transmitted  him  a 
copy,  printed  at  Rome ;  and  entreats  him  to  use 
his  authority  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  recant  his 

errours. 


*  PaUavicinij  CondL  H  Trento,  eafi,  xx.fi.  1 19. 
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CHAP,  errours,  and  in  case  of  his  obstinacy,  to  take  him 
^^^'  into  custody,  and  retain  his  person,  under  the  di- 
1520.  rections  of  the  holy  see.  It  is,  however,  suffi- 
Au4s.  ciently  apparent,  that  this  letterwas  rather  written 
from  political  motives,  to  justify  to  the  publick  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  court,  than  with  any  expec- 
tation of  influencing  the  elector  to  take  a  hostile 
part  against  Luther ;  that  sovereign  having  only  a 
few  months  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rome,  de- 
cidedly expressed  his  opinion,  *^  That  if,  instead 
"  of  endeavouring  to  convince  the  reformers  by 
<^  arguments  and  authorities  from  scripture,  «the 
*'  Roman  court  should  have  recourse  to  threats  and 
^'  violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most  bit- 
'^  ter  dissensions,  and  destructive  tumults  through- 
"  out  all  Germany. "  The  absence  of  the  elector, 
who  was  at  the  imperial  court  when  the  letter  of 
Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  afforded  a  pretext 
for  the  university  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
bull  until  his  return ;  but,  by  the  instigation  of 
Eccius,  the  writings  of  Luther  were  publickly 
bunit  atCologn,  Louvain,  and  other  cities  of  tlie 
Netherlands  and  Germany, 

Lother  paiH  The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther  in  oppo- 
Ibfbil^^h  sition  to  the  pontifical  decree,  w^  to  renew  his  ap- 
^^^^.J^^peal  to  a  general  council.  He  soon  afterwards 
*»*»  ■«*•  published  his  animadversions  upon  th^  execrable 
Bull  of  Leo  X. ""  in  which  he  in  his  turn  admonishes 

the 


^  l.uthm  Ofi.  vol.  IL  fi.  386. 
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die  pope  and  his  cardbals  to  repent  of  their  errours,  chap. 
and  t6  disavow  their  diabdiod  blasphemies  and    ^^^' 
impious  attempts ;  threatening  them  that  unless    ^^^^* 
they  speedily  comply  with  his  remonstrances,  he  -^^  *^- 
and  all  other  Christians  shall  regard  the  ct>urt  of 
Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrbt,  possessed  by  Sa- 
tan himself*  He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in  de- 
fence of  his  opinions,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy 
these  censures,  but  to  entreat  that  he  may  never 
be  absolved  from  them,  or  be  numbered  among 
the  followers  of  the  Roman  church,  being  rather 
willing  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  tyranny  by  offer- 
ing them  his  life ;  that  if  they  still  persist  in  their  > 
fury,  he  shall  proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them 
and  their  bull,  with  all  their  decretals  to  Satan,  that 
by  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  their  souls  may  be 
liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.     These  me- 
naces he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  as  &r 
as  lay  in  his  power.     On  the  tenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber,, 1520,  he  caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to  be 
erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  sur- 
rounded by  scaffolds  as  for  a  publick  spectacle,  and 
when  the  places  thus  prepared,  were  filled  by  the 
members  of  the  university,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  Luther  made  his  appearance  with  many 
attendants,   bringing  with  him  several  volumes, 
containing  the  decrees  of  Gratian,  the  decretals  of 
the  popes,  the  constitutions  called  the  Extravagants, 
the  writings  of  Eccius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of 
his  antagonists,  and  finally  a  copy  of  the  bull  of 
Leo  X.     The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire,  he  with 

his 
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c  H  A  p«  his  own  hands  committed  the  books  to  the  flames; 
^^^'  exdainung  at  the  same  time,  because  ye  hone  trou- 
1580.  bled  the  hciy  of  the  Ltord,  ye  shall  be  burnt  with 
jRt  45.  eternal  fire.  ^  On  the  following  day  he  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  admonished  his  audience  to  be  upon 
their  guard  agiunst  papistical  decrees.  *^  The  am- 
^^  flagration  we  have  now  seen,''  said  he,  ^'  is  a 
*^  matter  of  small  importance.  It  would  be  more 
'^  to  the  purpose  if  the  pope  himself,  ex*  in  other 
**  words,  the  papal  see  were  also  burnt." ^  The 
example  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg  was  followed 
by  his  disciples  in  several  other  parts  of  Germany 
where  the  papal  bulls,  and  decretals,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  with  publick  marks  of  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  Such  were  the  ceremonies 
diat  confirmed  the  separation  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  court  of  Rome.  A  just  represen- 
tation of  that  hostile  spirit  which  has  subsisted  be- 
tween them  to  the  present  day ;  and  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  world,  has  not  always  been  ap- 
peased by  the  burning  of  heretical  works  bn  the 
one  hand,  nor  of  papal  bulls  and  decretals  on  the 

other.' 

This 


»  Lutkeri  Ofi.  vol.  ii.  fi»  330.  PaUatnc,  Cone,  di  Trento, 
tttfi,  xxiL/k.  136. 

^  ^^  Panim  esse  hoc  defiagrationis  negotium ;  ex  re 
^  (ore,  ut  Papa  quoque,  hoc  est  sedes  Papalis  concre* 
^  maretur.'*    Luther*  ofi,  voi.  ii.  ft.  330. 

'  An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  sen- 
tence 
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Thb  urecondlable  dissensioD  between  Luther  chap. 
and  the  church,  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  _  ^^^* 
critical  juncture.    A  young  and  powerful  monarch     ^^^^* 
had  just  been  seated  (»  the  imperial  throne,  and  ^  ^^* 
the  part  which  he  might  take  in  this  contest  might  leather  en* 
either  overthrow  the  papal  authority  throughout  the  oi»uin  the  f». 
central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  efiorts  ^"'^ 
df  the  reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  undertaking. 
Hence  the  eyes  of  all  the  Christian  world  were 
turned  towards  Charles  V.  on  whose  decision  the 
fite  of  the  reformation  seemed  to  depend.      Of 
tlie  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the 
pontiff  were  equally  aware ;  aud  accordingly  they 
neidier  of  them  spared  any  pains  which  might  se« 
cure  his  countenance  and  supp(Mt.     In  hb  severe 
reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  had 
already  called  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  op- 
pose himself  to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.     He 
also  addressed  a  book  in  the  German  language  to 
the  emperour  and  his  nobles,  in  which  he  had  en« 
deavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no  authority 
over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to  exercise 
those  powers  which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the 
German  states ;  and  earnestly  entreated  the  empe- 
rour 


tence  of  the  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wol- 
scy  and  the  prelates  of  the  realm,  is  given  in  Note  A.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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CHAP,  rour  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  take  the 
^ix.  sword  from  his  hand,  and  reign  uncontrolled  in 
1530.    his  dolminions.'    Nor  was  Luther  without  a  pow- 

Mt.45.  erful  friend  in  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  on 
account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the  impe- 
rial crown,  and  his  effectual  recommendation  of 
Charles  V.  to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  that 
sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis,  was  also 
supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  as  decidedly  to  show 
that  they  could  not  be  eradicated  without  the  most 
sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  important  occa- 
sion Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
Ulric  Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom 
laboured  with  great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his 
friends,  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Charles 
V.  with  respect  to  the  reformers;  which  Luther 
had,  however,  the  mortification  tq  find  were  not 
favourable  to  his  cause.' 

The 


"     Scckcndcrf*   Comment,  de  LtUheraninnOy   Hb.  i.  •tc^ 
xxxIt.  fi.  137. 

t  ^  Erasmus  scribit,  aulam  Imperatoris  esse  mendico- 
<<  tyrannis  occupatam,  ut  nulla  in  Carolo  spcs  esse  possit, 
<<  Nee  minim.  Nolite  confidere  in  principibus,  in  filiis  ho- 
<<  minura,  in  quibus  non  est  salus."  Luther*  ad  Sfialatinum 
o/k.  Seckend.  Comment,  lib,  i.  9ec.  29.  /i.  1 15.  et.  v.  Paltavii 
ciniy  Cone  di  Trento^  ea/t,  :Ljm,  fi*  132. 
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The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  chap. 
emperour,  and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  _  ^^^* 
in  the  su|^rt  of  the  Roman  church,  were  also    l53o* 
unremitting.*    On  the  election  of  Charles  V.  it  -fit.  45. 
became  necessary  to  despatch  an  envoy  fix>m  Rome^  ^^^JlfL^ 
to    congratulate  him  on  that    event,    for  which  ^n^  t» 
purpose,  the  pontiff  selected  Marino  Caraccioli, 
then  an  apostolick  notary,  and  who,  afterwards,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  obtained  the  rank  of 
cardinal.     Conceiving,  however,  that  this  envoy 
would  be  sufficiendy  employed  in  watcliing  over 
the  political  interests  of  the>  Roman  see,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  reformation  would  require  all 
die  vigilance  of  an  active  and  skilful  negotiator,  he 
sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  w^eandro,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  extermi- 
nating the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his 
adherents.     Aleandro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great 
learning  but  of  uncommon  talents  and  activi^, 
and  being  warmly  devoted  to  the  R(»nan  see,  he 
engaged  in  its  service  with  inconceivable  earnest- 
ness.  On  his  arnval  in  Flanders,  wliere  the  empe- 
rour  yet  remained,  he  obtained  his  permission  to 
carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  throughout  his 
patrimonii  dominions.     After  the  coronation  of 
Charies  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Aleandro  accompanied 

him 


*  Vm  Sadoleti  Ep*  nomine  LeomM  x»    Efi.  Ixxii./r.  101. 
Ed.  Riwu  1759.  8. 
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o  K  A  P.  him  to  Cologn,  where  the  works  of  Luther  were 

^^^'    publickly  burnt,  as  weU  as  in  other  cities  of  Ger- 

15^0.    many;  not,  however,  without  such  an  opposition, 

Mx^  45.  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous  to 

those  who  midertook  the  office. 

Aiewdroiub.      SckHi  dftcT  hb  corouation,  Charles  had  sum- 
diet  or  the    moned  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  at  Nuremburg, 
^tt  La-   in  the  month  of  January,  1521,  as  well  for  the  pur- 
^^'         pose  of  making  some  important  regulations  as  to 
the  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into  con^- 
deration  the  state  of  reli^on ;  but  on  account  of  the 
,    plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled 
1521.    at  Worms.     As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting 
were  expected  to  be  decisive  of  the  great  question 
of  the  reformation,  no  exertions  were  spared  by 
either  of  the  contending  parties,  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able decision.     Besides   the  continual  efforts  of 
Aleandro,  the  cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  support- 
ed by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  pow- 
erful barons  of  Germany,    who  endeavoured  to 
instigate  the  emperour  to  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures ;  ^  they  were,,  however,  firmly  opposed  by 
the  electors  of  Saxony  and  of  Bavaria,  and  by 
ttiany  of  the  inferiour  nobility,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther,  and  who,  by  their  represen- 
tations as  to  the  extension  of  the  new  opinions  in 
Germany,  and  the  number  and  resolution  of  their 

adherents, 


»  PaliavidrUf  Condi.  tU  Trcnto.  cafi*xxi\.fi*  137. 
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adherents,  occasioned  great  apprehensions  among  c  R  a  P; 
the  partisans  of  the  Roman  see.     When  thedis-    '^^^* 
cussion  on  the  state  of  the  church  was  opened,     1531. 
Aleandro  addressed  the  diet,  as  legate  of  ite  p©n-  ^^*  *^ 
tiff,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  in  which  lie 
is  acknowlec^^ed  to  have  acquitted  himself  with 
great  alulity,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
^)eedy  and  effectual  nieasures«  In  the  course  of  this 
oration,  he  asserted,  that  the  opposition  of  Luther 
was  not  confined  to  the  pontiff,  and  the  Roman 
see,  but  was  directed  against  the  most  sacred  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  &idi.  That  Luther  had  denied 
the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  even  of  a 
general  council,  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
^^itliDut  which  diefie  would  be  as  many  opinions  of 
the  sense  of  sciipture,  as  there  were  readers.  That 
by  impugning  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  and 
preaching  up  diatof  a  certain  uncontrollable  neces- 
sity, a  door  was  opened  tor  all  kinds  of  wickedness 
and  licentiousness,  as  it  would  be  thought  a  suf*^ 
ficient  excuse  to  allege,  that  such  crimes  were 
inevitable.  After  discussing  these,  and  many  simi- 
lar tx^icks,  he  concluded  with  observing,  that  the 
Roman  court  had   latxmred  during  four  years, 
without  effect,  to  subdue  this  detestable  heresy,' 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  entreat  the 
interference  of  the  emperour,  and  the  Germanick 
states,  who  might,  by  an  itnperial  edict,  expose 

l^btlV 
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CHAP,  bodi  it  and  its  author  to  merited  exeoatioB  and 
xix>    coatempt.^ 

1531. 

Jiu  46.  Had  Luther  or  any  of  liis  zealous  and  learned 
J^*2;j^*Ji  adherents  been  present  on  this  occaaon,  to  have 
fi>retbeditt.f^plj^^  to  the  arguuients  and  opposed  the  asser- 
tions of  Alcandro,  to  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  to  the  ambition  and  proud  aasump<> 
tions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated  on  the 
abuses  of  the  papal  see  in  ccmverting  the  idi^on 
of  Christ  into  an  engine  of  rapine,  and  a  source  of 
gain,  it  is  probable  that  the  eflfect  produced  by  diis 
harangue  might  have  been  in  a  great  degree  ob* 
viated;  but  as  the  assertions  and  reasonings  of 
Aleandro  remained  unanswered,  diey  produced  a 
visible  impreauon  on  the  diet,  miiich  was  now 
ready  to  adopt  the  most  violent  proceedings  against 
the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions.^  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  whilst  he  appeared  to  agree  with  the 
rest  of  theassembly  as  to  the  expediency  of  co- 
ercive measures,  observed,  however,  that  in  thid 
instance  they  were  about  to  decide  not  only  on 
points  of  doctrine,  but  against  Luther  individually, 
who'  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 

them. 


'v  The  haraogue  of  Aleandro  is  given  eadrc  hj  Pallan* 
dni,  from  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Va* 
tican.     Qmcil.di  TreniOy  Ub.  xxv•^  US. 

'  PaUavichdf  Mb,  u  cttfu  xxvi*  fi,  \5T» 
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tfhem.  That  this  was  a  quesdon  of  fi^t,  which  c  ft  a  k 
ought  to  be  ascertained;  for  which  purpose  he  ^"'  _ 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  diet,  isai. 
and  to  declare  whether  he  had  or  had  not  taught  -^  ^^ 
Ifaose  opinicms  which  were^  said  to  be  found  in  his 
books*  This  proportion  was  extremely  vexa<- 
tious  to  Aleandro,  who  as  weH  from  the  result  of 
his  own  judgment,  as  by  particular  instructions 
from  Rome,  had  avoided  aU  opportuBities  of  enter- 
ing into  disputations  witli  the  reformers,  and  whb 
^kras  apprehensive  that  the  well  known  eloquence 
and  resolution  of  Luther  would  eflbce  the  impres- 
don  Mrhkh  he  had  already  made  upon  the  assem- 
bly. The  emperoin-,  however,  was  inclined  to 
fiivour  the  proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  ^lat 
it  might  otherwise  be  pretended  that  Luther  haci 
been  condemned  unheard ;  but  in  order  to  appease 
the  legate,  he  consented  that  the  only  question  to 
be  proposed  to  Luther  should  be,  whether  he 
would  retract  the  errours  which  he  had  published 
in  hb  writings/  On  the  sixth  day  of  March  the 
emperour  despatched  his  messenger  Caspar  Stur- 
mius  with  letters  addressed  to  Luther,  in  terms 
sufficiently  respectful,  and  accompanied  them  by 
an  imperial  safe-conduct,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  princes  through  whose  territories  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Luther  should  pass. 


y  Mnmburg*  afi.  Setkendorf.  Bb.  i.  /k.  150. 
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c  H  A:.p.  '    On  mseiving  the  iiiq)mid  maodate,  LtitherJost 

^^x*    no  time  in  p^^eparing  for  his  journey.     To  the  re- 

JS3I.    monstrances  of  his  fiieods,  who  endeavoured  to 

JLt.  46.  deter  him  from  this  expediticm,  by  reminding  him 

Meproceedi  of  the  examplcs  of  Jikhn  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 

Fraguei  who  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a  simi«- 

lar.  passport,  were  betrayed  to  their  destruction,  be 

firmly  replied,  that  if  there  were  as  many  devils  at 

WormSi,  a&  there  were,  tiles  on  the  hou9es,  he 

would  not  be  deterred  irom  his  purpose*'    He 

arrived  at  ^orms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  ApriL 

On  his  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  zeabus 

adherent  Amsdorff^  and  several  other  friends,  and 

preceded  by  the  imperial  messenger  in  his  official 

habit/    On  passing  through  Erfurt  he  was  met 

by  the  inhabitant^  and  honourably  received.     By 

the  connivance  of  the  messenger,  who  had  orders 

to  prevent  his  preaching  on  the-  journey,  Luther 

harangued 


*  ^  Oppenheimii  autem  ab  amicisy  ifwoque .  Spalatino, 
**  ne  ycDiret  per  literas  monitus  responditi  '  Si  tot  Diaboli 
^  Wormati«  essent,  quot  in  domibus  laterithc  tegulsy  se 
<<  tamen  intrepide  eo  ventufUm  esse/'  Lutheri  Efi,  afi. 
Seckend.lib.i.fi.  152. 

^  Mumburgh  asserts  that  Lyther  travelled  i^  a  magni- 
ficent carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horse  ;  but 
Seckendorf  has  shown  that  these  accounts  were  exagge- 
rated by  his  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with 
ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms  was>  howeveri 
sufficiently  respectable*    v*  Seekend,  lid.  ufi.  15S* 
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harangued  -the  populace  in  this  city  and  odier  chap. 
pbces,.   The  papists,  as  they  now  began  to  be    x"* 
called,  having  flattered  themselves  with  the  expec-    ^^u 
mien  .that  he  would  have  refiised  to  make  his  ^-*** 
appearance  at  Worms,  and  thereby  have  afforded 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  were 
alarmed  and  m(Xtified  at  his  approach  with  so 
respectable  a  retinue.     On  his  arrival  at  that  city, 
he  was  surrounded  by  upwards  of  two  thousand 
person^,  many  of  them  attached  to  his  opinions, 
and  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  &mous  throughout  Europe.** 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  Luther  hu  first  ap. 
was  introduced  to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  ^"^^  ^ 
Pappenheim,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  not  *>*»^i7- 
to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but  was 
merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions  which 
might  be  proposed  to  hin^i.    The  person  appointed 
to  interrogate  him  was  John  ab  £yk,  or  Eccius, 
not  his  avowed  adversary,  but  another  person  of 
the  same  name,  dancellor  or  official  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Treves.     The  first  question  proposed 
to  Luther  was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  liie  books  published  in  his 
name. '    The  second,  whether  he  ^as  ready  to  re- 
tract 


h  v.  yiti  Warbeccii  Relationem  dc  itinera  et  adventu  Lu* 
theri;  aft,  Seckendorf.  lib*  LA*  1^3.  addit* 
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c  R  A  P4  tract  what  had  been  condemned  in  those  books. 

^'^*    To  Ae  first  question  he  answered,  after  hearing 
1531.    the  titles  of  the  books  read,  that  he  was  the  author 

•**•  *^  of  them,  and  should  never  deny  them.  But  in 
reply  to  the  second,  he  observed,  that  as  it  was  a 
question  concerning  fiuth,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  as  it  involved  the  divine  word,  than 
which  nothbg  is  greater  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  it 
would  be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to  give  ah 
unpremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fidi 
short  of  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the 
bounds  of  truth ;  and  migiit  subject  him  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  vthosoever  shall 
deny  me  before  mertf  him  will  I  deny  before  my 
father  v)ho  is  in  heaven.  He  dierefore  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  time  to  deliberate,  so  that 
hie  mig^t  answer  without  injury  to  the  divine  word, 
or  danger  to  his  own  soul.  The  emperour,  having 
advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  complied 
with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he,  should  iqipear 
again  on  the  following  day  to  deliver  his  final  an« 
swer,  which  he  was  informed  would  not  be  allow^ 
ed  to  be  in  writing.^ 

On  diis  first  interview,  some  circumstances  oc« 
burred  which  deserve  particular  notice.     Whilst 

Lutlier 


«  These  particulars  are  given  by  Luther  himself,  Ofi. 
vol,  ii.  /)•  413.  and  are  confirmed  bjr  the  testimony  of  the 
adrerse  writers  Maimburgand  Pallaviclni. 
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LuAer  was  passing  to  the  assembty,  he.\iras  sur-  chap. 
rounded  with  immense  crowds,  and  even  the  roofs    ^^^* 
of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators.    1 53 1 . 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stobd  in  the  pre-  -^^  ^^• 
sence  of  the  diet,  he  had  the  satis&ction  to  hear 
fipequent  exhortations  addressed  to  him  to  keep  up 
hiscoun^,  toact  Ukeaman,  accompanied  with 
passages  from  scripture,  Not  to  fear  those  V)ho  can 
kiU  the  body  or^^  but  to  fear  him  who  can  cast  both 
body  and  soul  into  helL     And  again.  When  ye  shall 
stand  before  kings  ^  think  not  haw  you  shaU  speak; 
for  it  shall  be  given  to  you  in  that  same  hour.^   His 
adversaries  were,  however,  gratified  to  find  that 
instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
ask  time  to  deliberate ;  and  the  apolo^sts  of  the 
Roman  see  have  affixted  to  consider  it  as  a  proof 
that  he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  divine  spirit ; 
otherwise  he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have  given 
rise  to  a  doubt  whether  he  meant  to  retract  his 
opinions/   We  are  also  informed,  that  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  fi^U  so  fiu*  short  of  what  was  ex- 
pected fit>m  him,  that  the  emperour  said,  This 
man  will  certainly  never  induce  me  to  become  a 

heretick. 


'  Luth€riOfi.volA./u  41^.  tftc. 

*  ^  Hkc  profecto  responsio  non  sapiebat  genlum  Pro- 
**  phetaB  dinnitus  inspirati,  cum  ex  ea  spes  appareret, 
**  retractalunim  ipsum  dogmata  sua  ease.*'  A^mnb.  «^k 
Scckend.  Hb^  i.  /k«  153. 
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CHAP.  herettckJ  To  observations  of  this  kind  the  friends 
^^x>  of  Luther  might  liave  replied,  that  the  prohibition 
1531.  imposed  upon  him  before  the  assembly,  prevented 
^t.  46.  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindication  either 
of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That,  with  respect 
to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  divine  in- 
spiration, he  had  never  asserted  any  pretensions-to 
such  an  endowment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
represented  himself  as  a  fallible  mortal,  anxious 
only  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  consult  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark 
of  the  emperour,  if  in  &ct  such  an  assertion  es- 
caped him,  it  proved  no  more  than  that  he  had 
been  already  prejudiced  against  Luther ;  and  that, 
by  a  youthful  impatience,  which  he  ought  to  have 
restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  condem- 
nation. 

HiiKcond  ^"  ^^  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared 
sptiearwcc.  before  the  diet,  and  being  called  upon  to  answer 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  the  opinions  asserted 
in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first  observed,  that 
these  writings  were  of  different  kinds,  and  on  dif- 
ferent subjects.  That  some  related  only  to  the 
inculcation  of  piety  and  morality,  which  his  ene- 
mies must  confess  to  be  innocent,  and  even  useful ; 
and  tliat  he  could  not,  therefore,  retract  these  with- 
out condemning  what  both  his  friends  and  his  foes 

must 


^  Pallavinici.  lib.,  i.  cap.  x.xyu/i»  160. 
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must  equally  approve.     That  others  were  written  chap. 
against  the  papacy,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papists,     ^'^" 


which  had  been  so  generally  complained  of,  parti-    *^^*- 
cularly  in  Germany,  and  by  which  the  consciences 
of  the  fiiitiiful  had  been  so  long  ensnared  and  tor- 
mented.    That  he  could  not  retract  these  writings 
without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause  of  ty- 
ranny, sanctioning  and  perpetuating  that  impiety 
which  he  had  hitherto  so  fiUnly  opposed,  and  be- 
traying the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend.     That  amotig  his  writings,  there  was  a 
third  kind,  in  which  he  had  inveighed  against  those 
who  had  undertaken  todefend  the  tyiTanny  of  Rome, 
and  attacked  his  own  opinions,  in  which,  he  con- 
fessed, he  had  been  more  severe  than  became  his 
rel^on  and  profession.     That,  however,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  man  liable 
to  errour,  and  that  he  could  only  say,  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christy  If  I  have  spoken  evtlj  bear  wtness 
of  the  evii.    That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
defend  his  opinions,  and  equally  ready  to  retract 
any  of  them  which  might  be  proved  fix>m  reason 
and  scripture,  and  not  from  authority,  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  and  would  even,  in  such  case,  be  the  first 
to  commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.     That 
with  respect  to  the  dissensions  which  it  had  been 
said  would  be  occasioned  in  the  world  by  his  doc- 
trines, it  was  of  all  things  the  most  pleasant  to  him 
to  see  dissensicHis  arise  on  account  of  the  word  of 
God.     That  such  dissensions  Were  incident  to  its 
very  nature,  course,  and  purpose,  as  was  said  by 

our 
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CHAP,  our  Saviour,  I  came  not  to  send  peace  among  you^ 
^^^*  but  a  sv)ord.  He  then,  with  great  dignity  and  firm- 
1521.  nesg^  admonished*  the  young  emperour  to  be  cau- 
-fit-  46,  tious  in  the  commencement  of  his  authority,  not 
to  give  occasion  to  those  calamities  which  might 
arise  from  the  condemnation  of  die  wottl  of  God, 
and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  crf'the  kings 
of  Israel,  who  had  incurred  the  greatest  dangers 
when  they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  coun- 
sellors, and  employed,  as  they  supposed,  in  tiie 
establishment  and  pacification  of  their  dominions. 
When  Luther  had  finished,  the  orator  of  the  as- 
sembly observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that 
he  had  not  answered  to  the  purpose;  that  what 
had  been  defined  and  condemned  by  the  council, 
ought  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and  that  he 
must,  therefore,  give  a  simple  and  unequivocal 
answer,  whether  he  would  retract  or  not ;  Luther 
replied  in  Latin,  in  which  language  he  had  before 
spoken,  in  these  terms. 

m«  t'hu^  **  Since  your  majesty,  and  the  sovereigns  now  ' 
writinsi.  <<  present,  require  a  simple  answer,  I  shall  reply 
^^  thus,  without  evasion,  and  widiout  vehemence,  ' 
^*  Unless  I  be  convinced,  by  the  testimony  of 
**  scripture,  or  by  evident  reason  (fior  I  cannot 
^^  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  councils 
*^  alone,  since  it  appears  that  they  have  firequently 
^^  erred,  and  contradicted  each  other)  and  unless 
^^  my  conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God, 
^^  I  neither  can  nor  wiU  retract  any  thing ;  seebg 

<*that 
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^'  Ui8t  to  act  against  my  own  conscience  is  neither  chap. 
**  safe  nor  honest.^'    After  which  he  added  in  his    ^^^'  ^ 
native  German^  Here  I  take  my  standi  I  can  do    I53i. 
no  oihcr;  God  be  my  help.     Amen.^  Mx>  «€• 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce  him  to 
relax  from  his  determination,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  night  approaching,  the  assembly  separated; 
several  of  the  Spaniards  who  attended  the  empe- 
rou/,  having  expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
I;iUther  by  hisses  and  groans.'' 


Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  inter* 
view^  which  each  of  the  adverse  parties  seems  to  "Hi^ 
have  considered  as  a  cause  of  triumph  and  exuita^ 
tion.  The  Romish  historians  assert  that  die  con* 
duct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished  his 
credit,  and  gready  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him ;  whilst  his  apolo. 
gists  represent  it  as  highly  to  be  commended,  and 
in  eveiy  re^ct  worthy  of  his  character.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acuteness  of  his  inter* 
rogator  compdled  him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  maintidned,  he  rose  to 
die  height  cS  hb  great  task  with  that  inflexibly  in* 

trepidity^ 


>  HiBR  8TBHB  XCH,  ICB  OAN   ITICHT  ilNDBB|l.      GoTT 
BBLVV  MIB.      Am BN. 

^  Luiheri  qfi*  voL  ii*  412.  {5*  trgr* 
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CHAP,  trepidhy,  which  was  the  characteristick  feature  of 
^^^*  his  mind.  Of  the  theolc^cal  tenets  so  earnestly 
1^3 !•    inculcated  by  Luther,  diflferent  opinions  will  be 

Ml  46.    entertained  ;  and  whilst  some  approve,  and  some 
condemn  them,  there  are  perhaps  others  who  con- 
sider many  of  diem  as  unimportant,  and  founded 
merely  on  scholastick  and  artificial  distinctions ;  as 
equivocal,  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on 
the  life  and  conduct  of  those  who  embrace  them ; 
or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally  beyond  the  limits 
and  comprehension  of  human  reason ;  but  all  par- 
ties must  unite  in  admiring  and  venerating  the 
man,   who,    undaunted  and  alone,    could  stand 
before  such  an  assembly,  and  vindicate,  with  un- 
shaken courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  die  ciniae 
of  reli^on,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of 
any  reproaches  but  those  of  hb  own  conscience, 
or  of  any  disapprobation  but  that  of  his  God. 
This  transaction  nuiy,  indeed,  be  esteemed  as  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  honourable  incident 
in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer ;  by  which  his 
integrity,  and  his  sincerity,  were  put  to  the  test, 
no  less  than  his  talents  and  his  resolution.     That 
he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  uncommon  fortitude, 
appears  from  the  language  in  which  he  adverted  to 
it  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Thusj  said  he,  God 
gives  us  fortitude  for  the  occasion  ;  but  I  doubt 

V)hethcr 
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vjhether  I  should  now  find  myself  equal  to  such  a  c  h  a  p. 
task}  ^"' 


'  153K 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  ^^  *^- 
the  emperour  produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  twiT^^t% 
own  hand,  which  he  read  to  the  assembly ;  and  ^^^ 
which  contained  a  concise  statement  of  his  senti- 
ments on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luther  and 
his  followers.  Of  this  paper  he  xnt  a  copy  to  his 
ambassadour  at  Rome,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  pontiff,  who  directed  it  to  be  read  in  full  con* 
sistory,  and  immediately  dismissed  a  brief  to 
return  his  acknowledgments  to  the  emperour ;  at 
the  close  of  which,  with  a  condescension  unusual 
in  the  supreme  pootifis  in  this  mode  of  address, 
he  added  several  lines  written  with  his  own  hand. 
The  emperour's  Polizzaj  or  address  to  the  assem- 
bly, was  to  the  following  effect.  That  the  assem- 
bly well  knew  that  he  derived  his  origin  from  the 
most  Christian  emperours,  from  the  catholick  kings 
of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  them- 
selves  by  their  obedience  to  the  Roman  see  and 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  had  been  the  protectors 
and  defenders  of  the  Catholick  faiths  That  it  now 
became  his  duty,  as  the  successour  of  such  ances- 
tors, 


i  <<  ita  Deus  impavidum  reddere  potest  hominem ;  nes- 
*'  cio  an  nunc  tarn  fortis  essere."  Luther,  afi*  Seckend* 
/•m.  ufi*  \S2* 
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CHAP,  tors,   to  imitate  their  example,  and  to  msunt^ 

^^'     and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
J  52 1,    and  of  the  other  councils  of  the  church.     That  an 
-^  **•   individual  friar,  misled  by  his  own  opinion,  had 
now,  however,,  ventured  to  overturn  the  decisions 
of  all  Christendom ;  which,  if  his  notions  were 
true,   must  hitherto  Iiave  been  erroneous.    But 
tliat  as  such  assertions  were  most  &lse  and  danger- 
ous, he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominions,  his 
empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his 
soul  too  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fur- 
tber  progress  of  this  disorder.     That  after  having 
heard  the  obstinate  replies  given  by  Luther  6n  the 
preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so  long 
hesitated  in  fulminatiug  a  process  against  him  and 
his  doctrines ;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution 
not  to  hear  him  again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should 
quit  the  court,  according  to  the  tenour  of  his  pass- 
port, the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be  bound 
strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  endeavour  by  preach- 
ing, writing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  excite 
popular  commotions.     That  for  his  own  part  he 
was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther  as  an  avow- 
ed heretick  ;*  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly  as 
good  and  fidthful  Christians,  to  unite  with  him,  as 
they  had  promised  to  do,"  in  the  measures  necessary 
on  thb  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  young  emperour,  the  assembly 
were  not  unanimously  disposed  to  concur  in  such 

hasty 
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hsistjr  afid  violent  proceedings.^    Even  the  ^dver-  chap. 
saries  of  Lulber,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  increase   .^^^' 
(rf'his  opinions^  and  by  reports  of  a  le^ue  of  four     i^^^* 
hundred  German  noUes^  who  were  said  to  be  ready  ^^  *^* 
to  take  up  anns  ib  his  behalf,  were  inclined  rather  rorAeref. 

'  forts  CD  pre* 

to  afford  him  a  fiirther  hearing,  than  to  brave  th^  ▼■u  «?<» 
coDsecyjienpps  of  an  open  hostiiiQr.  His  friends  also  tnct. 
interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps  the 
aasetnfaly  in  .general  might  consider  the  decision 
of  the  empefour,  which  was  made  before  tlie  mem'' 
bers  present  had  deliberated  on  the  subject,  as  at 
least  hasty  and  premature^  if  not  an  infrkigemefit 
on  their  privileges.  From  these  and  dmilar  causes 
all  parties,  united  in  requesting  the  emperour  to 
allow  Luther  another  hearing,  aHeging,  thatif  he 
persevered  in  hb  heresy,  he  would  afford  a  stiH 
better  reason :for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
adopted  against  him ;  and  although  Charles  sdll 
refused  to  grant  thb  request  in  put^ck,  yet  he 
consented  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  at 
Worms  three  days  longer,  during  which  time  any 
of  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endea- 
vours to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  errpurs.^ 

In 


i  PallaTicini,  Hb.  i.  eafi.  xxvii.  fi.  163.  asserts  that  the 
whole  assembly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperour, 
<*  tutta  U  dieta  concorse  nella  sentenza  di  Cesare  ;'*  but 
this  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  observations  in  the 
Leif<re  di  Pr$nei/ii,  voi»  i.  fi,  93. 

^  PaUavieinij  Uh.  U  cmp^  xxvii.  p^  163. 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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G  H  A  P.  In  consequence  of  this  re$olution,  the  ut^ 
^"*  biflhop  of  Treves,  Richaixi  de  Giiflfelan  undotook 
1531.  the  aflice  of  mediator  between  Luther  and  the  ^et, 
Mu  4«.  ibr  wUch  purpose  he  had  several  interviews  wA 
him;  at  which  the  good  ao^hbishdp  eonducttd 
himself  with  such  moderation  and  kinda^sa  towards 
Luther,  and  made  such  eoneestnons  bsidi^  propoA 
tions  on  tbe  part  of  the  church,  sd  gteady  d^ 
{deaaed  the  papal  mmcio  AleanAx),  wii^out,  how« 
ever^  eftcting  any  akeration  in  the  'determination 
which  Ludier  had  adopted,  to  aibide  by  the  coii- 
Btqnenots  of  his  own  conduct.  These  conferences, 
fay  the  assent  of  the  diet,  were  continued  for  two 
days  kmger;  but,  aithot^h  litther  ^^>ear8  to 
have  been  sensible  of  die  lenity  and  good  kitentiooa 
iof  the  archbishop,  to  whom  he  siftdfessled  himself 
in  the  most  rtspectifal  and  fri^dty  terms,  ^  yet,  in 
such  a  cause,  Jie  was  no  leas  on  his  guaid  agamst 
the  influence  of  gentleness  and  persua^cnv,  than  he 
had  before  been  against  all  the  ieirours  of  atrttKHity. 
Bein)^  at  length  asked  by  the  archbishop  i^ether 
be  couM  himself  suggest  any  expedient  which 
might  tend  to  restore  the  ptil^k  quiet,  he  replied 
in  the  words  of  Gamaliel,  if  this  undertaking  be 
ihe  work  of  men^^  it  will  be  overt hrawnj,  but  if  of 
God.  ye  cannot  overt/irow  it.^    The  result  of  this 

interview 


1  '<  Si  ex  hominibus  consilium  aut  opus  hoc  est,  dissol- 
<<  vetur ;  si  vero  ex  Deo  est,  dissolvere  non  poteritis." 
Lutk.  ofi.  vol.  ii.  A  4U.  6,  Secktnd*  tib.  \.Jt.  157. 
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intervieffr  beit^  made  knoim  to  tiie  emperaur,  e  h  a  p« 
Lutiier  was  ordensd  to  leave  die  cityf  and  not  to    3chc« 
be  fiMind  within  the  imperial  dominicms  after  the    ^^^i* 
expiration  <tf  twenty  days.    There  were  not  want-  ^^  ^' 
ing  en  this  occasion^  some  who  suggested  to  the 
emperowy  tfart  notwithstanding  his  sokndn  pass- 
port he  ought  not  to  su&r  so  notorious  a  heret|ck 
to  escaf)e;°'  but  besides  the  disgrace  which  thb 
would  have  brought  both  upon  him  anid  the  assem** 
hlj,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  emperour  to  stain 
the  o^nmencement  of  his  reign  by  an  sictof  trea* 
cbery,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would 
have  occasioned  commoti(His  which  would  not  ea^- 
ly  have  been  allayed.     Luther  therefore  left  the 
city  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  AjmiI,  accompanied 
by  the  imperial  herald ;  and  being  met  at  the  gate 
by  a  large  body  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Witlemberg. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pontifical 
I^iates  exerted  all  their  influence  to  obtain  a  decree 
ofthe  diet  against  him;  but  notwithstanding  their 
eflbrts,  this  was  not  accomplished  until  the  twenty- 
Mxth  day  of  May.  By  this  document,  which 
resembles  a  papal  bull  rather  than  a  great  national 
act,  and  which  represents  Luther  as  t/ie  devil  in  the 
semblance  of  a  man  and  the  dress  of  a  monk^  all 

the 

.      ■        -  .  .  —  .     -    — 

»  Sarpii  Condi,  di  Trento^  Ub.x  /t.  15. 

*  ^  Ilium  unum  ni^n  ut  hominem,  sed  diaboliuii  Ipmim, 

•  « sub  ' 


\ 
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«  H  A  P.  die  subjects  of  the  empire  are  required  to  seize 
.    *"•    upon  hUn  and  his  adheroits,  to  destroy  their  pro- 
1531.    per^,  and  to  burn  their  books  and  writings ;  andatt 
Xt.  4i.  printers  are  prohibited  from  puUishing  thdr  works 
without  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary.     In  the 
mean  time  Luther  had  found  a  shelter  against  the 
approaching  storm.     As  he  was  passing  through 
a  wood  near  Altenstein,  on  his  return  to  Wit- 
temberg,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  was  seized 
upon  by  several  persons  employed  by  the  electtu* 
b  rrinit\T  of  Saxony  for  that  purpose,  and  carried  to  the  castle 
Sr^^ofOf   Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  great  pri- 
wtitbmj.    ^^jg^  during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.    At  this  place,  which  he  called  his  Patmos, 
he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  composed  seve- 
ral of  his  theological  tracts.      He  had  already, 
however,  sown  the  seeds,  which  grew  equally  well 
in  his  absence  as  in  his  presence,  and  which,  not> 
withstanding  the  storm  excited  by  the  apostolick 
nuncios,    soon  spread   such  vigorous   roots    as 
defied  all  the  eSbrts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy 
them. 

«rt^  ^'"*  ^""  *"*  *^  "**  opinions  confined  to  the  limits 
•(liut  La-  of  Germany.  Within  the  space  of  four  years  they 
*"•  had 


i 


"  sub  hominiB  specie,  ad  penuciem  generis  hunumi  u- 
eum[}ia  moiuchi  cucuIU,"  tec.  The  form  of  the  edict  is 
said  to  hare  been  prepared  by  Aleandroi  v.  Srekendor/.  Hi, 
i.  «r.  i6.fi.  158. 
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bad  extended  themselves  from  Hmigary  and  Bohe*  e  s  a  f< 
mia,'  to  France  and  to  England;    having  in  all    ^^^r 
places  attracted  die  notice  and  obtained  the  appro-    iss  i. 
bation  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.    Such  '^  ^^ 
was  the  reception  they  met  with  in  this  country, 
that  Henry  VIIL  who  had  in  his  youth  devoted 
some  portion  of  his  time  to  ecclesiastical  and  scho- 
lastick  studies,  not  only  attempted  to  counteract 
their  effixts   by  severe   restrictions,  but  conde- 
scended to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with 
Luther,  in  a  work  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  A 
Ptndication  of  the  seven  Sacraments.''    This  work 
Henry  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  and  transmitted  a 
copy  to  Rome  with  the  following  distich ; 

*^  Anglorum  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
<<  Hoc  opus,  etfideitestem  et  Amicitiae/* 


\ 


It 


o  jiMeriio  $e/item  Sacramentorum  adversus  Mariinum 
JLutkerum.  The  original,  in  an  elegant  MS.  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  usually  shown 
to  Englishmen  on  their  visits  to  Rome.  v.  Bf»  Smith'M 
towr  to  the  Continent^  vol.  ii.  fi.  300.  From  this  copy  it 
was  printed  at  Rome,  ^  in  acdibus  Francisci  Friscianeiisis 
'<  FJorentinit  1543,"  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  De^crifi' 
tu9  liber  ex  to  eet  quern  ad  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max,  Rex  ifi^e 
mutj  but  it  had  before  been  published  in  London,  in  ^dibua 
PynaoniaftiSf  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  edibue  MicAaeH* 
Biilemi^  in  the  year  1522.  On  this  occasion  several  of  the 
Italian  scholars,  and  particularly  Vida,  and  Colocci,  addres- 
sed Latin  poems  tp  the  king. 


M  'LITM  ANO  PONTIJPXCATE 

CHAP*  It  was  presenftd  to  the  pontiff  in  Aitt  consist 
^^^*  tory,.  by  the  ambassddour  of  die  king,  who  made 
1531.    a  long  fflid  pompous  oradon ;  to  which  the  pqie 

Mx.  4d.  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable  manner.^  •  The 

satisfitction 


P  <<  Extat  typis  eo  anno  vulgata  Joh.  Clericiy  Anglie 
*^  Regis  legati)  Orqfio  ad  Leonem^  habita  cum  ci  librum 
'^  Regis  nomine  in  concessu  Cardinalium  offerret,  satis 
**  tumida ;  cui  Leo  breriter  et  apte  respondit.'*  Seckendoffi 

Luther  replied  to  this  book  in  his  Treatise  contra  Henri' 
cum  Fill,  Anglic  Regem:  which  he  addressed  to  Seb« 
Schlick'^  a  Bohemian  nobleman^  in  a  dedication  which  bean 
date,  15th  July,  1533.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king, 
without  any  ceremony^  as  a  Bar  and  a  blasfihemer.  ^  Nunc 
<'  qwiia  prudens  et  sciens  mendacia  componat  adversus 
^  mei  Regis  majestatem  in  coelis,  damnabilis  Putredo  ista 
^  et  vermis,  jus  mihi  erit  pro  meo  Rege,  majestatem  An- 
«<  glicam  luto  suo  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  coronam 
<<  istam  blasphemam  in  Christum,  pedibus  conculcare.^ 
But  whilst  he  stigmatizes  the  book  of  Henry  VIII.  as  «/o6« 
dUtimum  and  turftUnmum^  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  ^'  inter 

•  ■ 

*<  omnes  qui  contra  se  scripti  sunt  latinissimum/*  He 
insinuates,  however,  that  it  ws(s  written  by  some  other  per- 
son in  the  name  of  the  king.  An  answer  to  the  work  of  Lu- 
ther was  published,  or  republished,  Lond.  1523,  under  the 
follo^ug  titlcj  He*  Eruditissimi  viri  Gulielmi  Rossbi 
cfiiu  elegant^  docturn^  ftwtrvum^  fiiutn  quo  pulckerrime  retegU 
0C  refeiHt  huana*  Luthert  calumnias ;  quibus  invictiaaimum 
^ngU£  GaUi£que  Regem  Henricum  rjua  nonam'e  octavumy 
fidii  defenBwrem^  haud  Uteris  minua  quam  regno  ciarum  scur* 
ra  turfttsdmuB  mectatur^  Istc.  In  this  work,  which  is  attri- 
buted 
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sadsfiK^tian  wliich  Leo  derived  from  this  circum-  c  r  a  f^« 
staooe^  at  atime  when  the  snprema^  of  the  holy    xix. 
see  was  m  such  kittiuiient  danger,  may  be  judged    i53i. 
of  bf  die  desire  wfaidi  he  showed  to  express  to  the  ^fit.'M. 
king  his  f^probatioQ  of  the  part  he  had  tdten^ 
After  returning  him  ample  thanks,  and  gnanting  an 
indulgence  to  ^vbry  person  who  should  peruse  die 
book,  he  resolved  to  ccnfisr  upon  him  some  distin* 
guislhingmark  of  die  pontifical  &voar,  and  accwd^ 
iagty  proposed  in  the  ccxisistorf  to  honour  him 
with  die  title  ol  Defender  of  the  faith.     This  pro^* 
position  gave  rise,  however,  to  more  deliberation, 
and  occasioned  greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  c(j-> 
lege  than  perhaps  the  pope  had  foreseen.     Sevend 

of 


bated  to  Sir  Thomas  More^  the  author  has  not  only  endea« 
Toured  to  refute  ^e  ar^ments,  but  to  equal  the  abuse  of 
the  German  refohner,  and  he  concludes  h  by  leaving  him, 
c*  cuni  sois  furib  et  farorfbuS)  cum  suis  merdis  et  sterco- 
^  libua,  cacantem  cac^tumque.**  Such  are  the  deganti^ 
of  religious  controveraies*  A  few  years  afterwards,  when 
Luther  began  to.  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indisposed 
^o  favour  his  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  the  vio* 
lence  and  abuse  contained  m  his  book,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  advice  of  others,  acknowledging  that  heliad  publish- 
ed it  too  rashly,  and  offering  to  make  a  publick  apology. 
To  this  Henry  condescended  to  write  a  long  and  ai^menta- 
tive  reply^  in  which  he  advises  Luther  to  retract  his  errours, 
or  to  shut  Mmself  up  in  a  monastery  and  repent  of  his 
sins*  These  letters  have  been  published  without  note  of 
place  or  date,  and  are  prefixed  in  the  copy  now  before  me, 
to  the  treatise  of  Henry  on  the  seven  sacraments* 
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•  * 

CHAP*  of  the  candinab  had  suggested  odier  tides,  Aid  it 
^^3c.  ^^^  fot  a  loi^  time  debated,  whedier,  instead  of 
1521.  the  appeUfatioR  of  defender  of  die  faith,  the  sove- 
JE^  46.  ie\gas  of  Enfi^bnd  should  n(it  in  all  futore  times 
tie  denomlnafied  iAc  Aposiolick^  the  Orthoddx^  the 
Fakltfuh  <^9  the  AngeUck."^  The  proposition  of 
(he  pope,  who  had  been  previouslj  informed  of  the 
sentiments  of.  Wolsey  onihis  subject,  at  lei^^th^ 
however,  prevailed,  .and  a  bull  was  aecordlng^j 
issuedti  conferring  this  tide  on  Henry  and  his  pqa* 
terity ;  a  title  retained  by  his  sUcdessours  to  the 
present  dfty,  notwithstanding  their  iseparation  from 
the  Roman  church;  which  hasg^vcn  occasion  to 
some  orthodox  writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings 
ofthis  country  should  either  maintain  that  course 
of  conduct,  in  reward  for  which  tiie  distinction  was 
conferred,  or  relinquish  the  tide/ 

J^^jjJ^JJr  That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular, 
lad  br  a  marked  dissatisfaction  with  the  prooeedinKs  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  an  inci'easing  latitude  of  dicus- 
sion  and  inc^uiry  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
success  of  Luther^  may  sufficientiy  appear  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  same  time 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Even  in  the  year  1516, 

and 


<i  Paiiavieinif  ConciU  di  Trento  Ub.  ii.  cop,  u  $ec.  Tiii* 
ft.  UT. 

r  Mtdmb,  aft,  Seckend*  Ub.  x./i,  183. 
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and  befixre  Luther  had  published  his  celebrated  chap. 
propositions  at  Wittemba-g,  Ulric  Zuinglius,  an    ^^^* 
ecclesiastick  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed  him-    i^^i* 
sdf  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  ^^*  ^^* 
ci^g^tg^  in  a  system  of  reform   which  he  car*     * 
ried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  resolution, 
not  inferiour  to  that  of  Luther  himself.     The  pro- 
mulgation of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by 
the  agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone  or  Samson, 
afforded  him  new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which 
he  did  not  &il  successfully  to  avail  himself:  and 
a  controversy  was  maintained  between  the  papists 
and  the  reformers  in  the  Helvetick  states,  which 
resembled,  both  in  its  vehemence  and  its  conse- 
quences, that  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in  Ger« 
many/   As  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  had  arisen 
without  any  communication  with  Luther,  so  the 
doctrines  which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in 
conformity  with  those  advanced  by  the  German 
reformer,  and  on  some  important  points  were  di- 
recdy  contrary  to  them.    In  truth,  the  opposition 
of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see,  was  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  retain- 
ed some  of  the  most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  church,  whilst  it  was  the  avowed  object  of 
the  Helvetick  reformer  to  devest  religion  of  all 
abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opinions,  and 

to 


•  V*  Mo$heim*9  Rccleaatt.  HUt.voL  VL.p*  190.  CV. 
vol..  IV.  N 
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c  H  A  P.  to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of 
^^^•^    In  consequence  of  this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose, 
153K    which  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth,   and 
j&t.  46.  which  principally  turned  on  die  question  respect- 
ing the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  as- 
sented to  by  Zuinglius,  who  regarded  the  bread 
and  wine  used  in  that  sacrament  as  types  or  sym- 
bols only  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.'    On 
this  subject  a  conference  was  held  between  the  two 
reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was 
accompanied  by  Oecolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and 
Luther  by  Philip  Melancthon  and  others  of  his 
friends.    Both  parties  appealed  with  confidence  to 
the  authority  of  scripture,  fw  the  truth  of  their 
opinions,  and  both  discovered,  that  an  appeal  to 
those  sacred  writings  will  not  always  terminate  a 
dispute.    Persevering  in  his  original  intention  of 
*   restoring  the  Christian  religion  to  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity, Zuinglius  became  the  founder  of  that  which 
b  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  tiie  Luthe- 
ran, the  Reformed  Church.     To  this  great  under- 
taking, he  devoted  not  only  his  learning  and  his 

abilities. 


*  LuUier  endeavoured  to  explun  ids  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  by  comparing^  it  to  a  redrhot  iron^  in  which, 
said  he^  as  two  distinct  substances,  viz.  iron  and  firt  are 
united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ  joined  with  the  bread  in 
the  Eucharist.  Dr.  Maclaine  caUs  this  a  miserable  com* 
parison.  v.  Mte  (z)  an  M09A*  Eccle9ia9t.  ^i>/.  vol,  li. 
ft.  34, 
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abilities,  but  also  hia  life,  having  in  the  year  1530,  ch  a  f« 
&]len  in  battle,  in  defemUng  the  cause  of  die  reform-    ^c"* 
crs  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church;''    i^^l* 
leaving  behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  hcroick  ^^  ^^* 
firmness,  in  maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but, 
what  is  fiur  more  extraordinary,   of  enlightened 
toleration  to  all  those  who  mig^t  conscientiously 
differ  from  hun  in  matters  of  fidth. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  con^  onaiici  and 
duct  and  character  of  Luther,  it  is  necessary  to  Loniercoii- 
consider  him  in  two  principal  points  of  view.  First,  '"*'**' 
as  an  opponent  to  the  haughty  assumptions  and  "^  ^'^ 
gross  abuses  of  the  Roman  see  ;  and  secondly,  asth«risbt«' 
the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over  which  he  may  tj^ 
be  said  to  have  jMreuded  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1546,  an  interval  of  nearly  thir^  years.     In  the 
former  capacity  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stitute the  authority  of  reason  and  of  scripture  for 
that  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  contending  for 
the  utmost  latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction 
of  the  sacred  writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it, 
could  not  be  chained,  but  were  open  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  every  individual.     For  this  great  and 
daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.     A 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  and  the  natural 
intrepidity  of  his  mind  enabled  him  not  only  to 

brave 


«  Afo9heim*9  Bcciewut.  HUi.  ii.  193.    Flanta*9  Hht.  ^ 
the  Hktvetkk  Coitfederacy.vok  u./r.  14S. 
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CHAP,  brave  the  most  violent  attacks  of  his  adversaries^ 

XIX.    but  to  treat  them  with  a  degree  of  derision  and 

1531.    contempt,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  superiority 

Mu  46.  of  his  cause.    Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  and 

dignity  of  his  undertaking,  he  looked  with  equal 

eyes  on  all  wordly  honours  and  distinctions ;  and 

emperours,  and  pontiffs,  and  kings,  were  regarded 

by  him  as  men  and  as  equals,  who  might  merit 

his  respect  or  incur  his  resentment,  according  as 

they  were  inclined  to  promote  or  obstruct  his 

views.""    Nor  was  he  more  firm  against  the  stem 

voice 


""  To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  VIII.  it  may 
be  observed,  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that 
he  addressed  Chiirles  V.  by  the  title  of  DonUtua  Cltmeniit" 
umu9j  <<  cum  sciat  orbis,''  says  he,  ^  esse  mihi  infensissi- 
'^mum,  et  hunc  fucum.  manifeatum  omnes  ridebunu** 
Seckend^Ub,  i.  196.  But  the  language  in  which  he  rejects 
the  protection  of  his  great  friend  the  elector,  is  yet  more 
remarkable.  ^  Scribo  haec  Celsitudini  tux,  ut  sciat  me 
^  longe  potentiori  sub  protectione  quam  Electorali,  Wit- 
^  tembergam  ire.  Nolo  a  te  protegi,  nee  gladio  ad  hanc 
*<  causaih  opus  est*  Deus  absque  uUo  hominum  auxilio 
*<  illam  est  curaturus.  Quoniam  igitur  Celsitudo  tua  in- 
^  firma  est  fide,  non  possum  ^am  pro  defensore  roeo  ha* 
^  here.  Quoniam  autem  scire  vult,  <)uid  sibi  agendum  sit, 
^  dicitque  se  minus  justo  fecisse ;  dico  ego,  nil  tibi  faden- 
*^  dum  esse,  et  jam  nimium  te  fedssse.  Non  fert  Deus 
^  ut  tua  Celsitudo  aut  ego  causam  vi  tueamur ;  si  hsc  cre- 
^  dis  tutus  eris ;  sin  minus,  ego  tamen  credo,  et  sinam  ut 
<<  tua  te  angat  incredulitas.  Excusatus  itaque  es,  quoniam 
^  tibi  obsequi  nolo,  si  capior  ego  aut  occidor.*'  Exfragm^ 
Lutheri  Sfi,  aft.  Seckaid.  Ub.  up*  195. 
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Yoke  of  authority,  than  against  the  blandishments  c  hap. 
of  dattery,  and  the  softening  influef)G6  of  real  or  of  x^^* 
pretended  friendship.  The  various  attempts  which  1531. 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  opposition  'At.  46. 
seem  in  general  to  have  confirmed  rather  than  sha- 
ken his  resolution,  and  if  at  any  time  he  diowed  a 
^ispontion  towards  conciliatory  measures,  it  was 
cmly  a  symptom  that  his  oppo^tion  would  soon 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of 
iSs  temperament  seldom,  however,  prevented  the 
exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  the  various  measures 
to  which  he  resorted  for  securing  popularity  to  hi& 
cause,  were  the  result  of  a  thcMtnigh  knowledge  of 
tile  great  principles  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
peculiar  slate  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
injustice  and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence 
instead  of  convincing  the  understanding  by  argu- 
ment, were  shown  by  him  in  the  strongest  light. 
Befisre  the  imperial  diet  he  asserted  his  own  private 
opinion,  founded,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and 
scripture,  against  all  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and  the  important  point  which  he  inces- 
santiy  laboured  to  establish,  was  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith.  To  the  defence  of  this 
proposition,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote  his 
learning,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and 
his  life ;  and  the  great  and  imperishable  merit  of 
tlus  reformer  cmisists  in  his  having  demonstrated 
it,  by  such  arguments,  as  ncitiier  the  efforts  of  his 
adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct,  have 
been  able  either  to  refute  or  invalidate. 

As 
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c  B  A  P.  As  the  founder  t^  a  new  church,  the  character 
y"*  of  Luther  af^xars  in  a  very  difierpot  light.  After 
US  1.  having  eflfected  a  separation  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
Ml  46.  there  yet  remained  the  still  more  difficult  task  of 
intinisibk  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious  fi^  and 
Ui  own  worship,  as  without  admitting  the  exploded  doc- 
trines of  the  pspel  church,  would  ju^vent  that  li- 
cendousne^  wluah,  it  was  supposed,  would  be 
the  consequence  of  a  total  absence  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  ei^^aged  whh 
a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had 
braved  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church ; 
but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  in  the 
one  instance  he  effixted  his  purpose  by  stremioualy 
insisting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by 
laying  down  new  doctrines,  to  which  he  expected 
that  all  those  who  espoused  his  diuse  should  im- 
plicidy  submit.  The  opinions  of  Luther  on  cer- 
tain points  were  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  tlie  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  justification  i^ 
mankind  by  fiuth  alone.  Whoever  hssct^pd  not 
to  tliese  propositions  was  not  of  his  church ;  and 
although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make 
use  of  arguments  fit)m  scripture  for  the  defence  of 
his  tenets,  yet,  when  these  proved  insufficient,  he 
seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures. 
This  was  fully  exemplified  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  friend  Carlostadt,  who  not  being  able  to  distin- 
guish 
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guish  between  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transulmtati-  c  h  a  p« 
tiation  and  that  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  7^"* 
the  sacrament,  had,  like  Zuinglius,  adopted  the  iisi. 
idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  only  the  ^m-  ^^  ^^ 
bols,  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and 
t^ood  of  Christ.  "*  Luther,  however,  nuuntained 
his  opinion  with  the  utmost  obstinacy ;  the  dispute 
became  the  subject  of  several  violent  publications, 
until  liUther,  who  was  now  supported  by  the  secu- 
lar power,  obtained  the  banishment  of  Carlostadt, 
who  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  bread  by  his  daily  labour. '  The  unac- 
commodating adherence  of  Luther  to  this  opinion 
placed  also  an  e&ctual  bar  to  the  union  of  the  Helve- 
tkk  and  German  refcmners,  and  to  such  an  unchari- 
taUe  extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against 
those  who  denied  the  real  presence,  that  he  refused 
to  admit  the  Swiss,  and  the  German  cities  and 
states,  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Zuin- 
glius  and  Bucer,  into  the  confederacy  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  protestant  church;  ^  choosing  rather 
to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  his  cause,  than  to 

avail 


^  Mo9heim*a  Eeclewut*  Httt,  voL  ii«  /r.  1 65,  and  note 
(h)  of  Dvm  MacUdne, 

«  Mdmlmrg.  aft.  Seckendor/j  lib.  i.  fi.   199.  Mo9hcim'9 
Eeeletiaat.  HUt.  ii.  165.  note  fkj. 

y  MoahnmU  Ecclewiat.  Hht.    ii.  192.    Pianta*9  Hiat. 
af  the  Hehfetick  Confederacyj  vol.  ii.  fi.  \  47. 
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CHAP,  avail  himself  of  the  aanstance  of  those  who  did 
^^^'  not  concur  with  him  in  every  pardcular  article  of 
!">•   beUef- 

JRt.  46. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  of  justification 
by  iaidi  alone,  than  to  that  of  the  real  presence  in 
the  Eucharist. '  In  support  of  these  opinions  he 
warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  attsemptipd  to 
maintsun  the  fineedom  of  the  human  will,  and  whto 
that  great  scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in 
his  Ifyperaspisies^  Luther  increased  hb  vehemence 
to  scurrility  and  abuse.  ^'  That  exasperated  viper 
^*  Erasmus,"  says  he,  '^  has  again  attacked  me ; 
^^  what  eloquence  will  the  v^*glorious  animal 
display   in   the  overthrow  of  Luther!"*     In 

defending 


a 


iMMk 


I  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  advanced  hj 
Austin,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the 
pelagian  controversy,  on  the  subjects  of  gruce  and  originai 
sin.  Priettiey^t  Hut.  qf  the  Christian  Churchy  voL  iii.  p. 
S56.  Ed.  JVorthutnh.  1803.  It  was  afterwards  (about  the 
year  847.)  more  rigorously  insbted  on  by  Godeschalcus,  ft 
Saxon  monk,  ^  who  seems  to  have  pursued  the  leading 
^  principles  of  Austin  nearly  to  their  foil  extent."  Ih.  fi. 
857. 

*  ^  Pneterea  vipera  ilia  irritata  itcrum  in  mo  scribit 
<^  Erasmus  Roterod.  Quam  exepcebit  ibi  eloquentiam,  in 
stemendo  Luthero,  glorix  istud  animal  vanissimum?" 
JLuth.  afi.  MelcMor  Adam,  in  vita  LtUhcri.  p*  63.  Luther 
also  accused  Erasmus  of  being  an  atheist,  an  enemy  to 
Chri8tianity,&c*  v*  Erann.  Efi.  Rb.  xxi.  Efr»  44. 
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defending  his  opinion  as  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  c  h  a  p. 
&ith,  he  suflkred  himself  to  be  carried  to  a  still    xix* 
further  extreme ;  and  after  having  vindicated  his    is2\. 
4octrines  against  the  authoriQr  of  councils,  and  Mu  46. 
popesy  and  fathers,  he  at  length  impeached  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that  the 
episde  of  James,  in  which  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  a  perfect  faith  is  expressly  stated  and 
beautifully  Slustrated,  was,  in  comparison  with  the 
wri^n^  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere  book  of 
straw.  ^ 

It 


^  I  am  aware  of  the  fate  of  Edmund  Campian  the  Je- 
suit, who  having  in  his  conferences,  whilst  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  a  short  time  before  his  execution 
on  account  of  his  religion,  accused  Luther  of  having  called 
the  epistle  of  James  a  dook  qf  9traw^  was  required  to  pro- 
duce his  authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  pas- 
sage in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  &lsi- 
fier.  The  protestants  for  some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph. 
^  Le  docte  Witaker,*'  says  Bayloi  ^^  jouit  de  cette  agr6able 
«  joie  toute  sa  vie.  II  soutmt  que  Luther  n'avoit  point 
<<  parl6  de  la  sorte,  ftc  que  Campian  le  calomnioit.*'  On 
further  inquiry  it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more 
reason  for  the  assertion  of  Campian  than  his  opponents 
had  supposed.  Even  Witaker  at  length  confessed,  that 
he  had  found  an  eaiiy  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther, 
which  contained  the  expression  alluded  to,  Primum  enim 
vidi  quondam  LiUheri  firitfationem  andquUdmam^  ediiam 
anno  15S5,  Wittem&erg£i  in  qua  JacM  Bfdwtolamf  firm  /V- 
tn  ac  PauU  EflutolUf  $tramineam  voeat.    The  Jesuits  have 
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CHAP.  It  would  too  for  exceed  the  necessary  limits 
.  x^x.  Qf  these  pages  to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to 
1521.  which  this  inflexible  adherence  of  Luther  to  cer- 
-fit.  46.  tain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on  the  severity  with 
undiaritabie  which  hc  tTcatcd  those  who  unfortunately  happened 
fim'^refomi!  to  belicvc  too  Hinch  on  the  one  hand  or  too  litde 
"*•  on  the  other,  and  could  not  walk  steadily  on  the 

hair-breadth  line  which  he  had  prescribed.  With- 
out  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all  those 
calamities  which  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions 
occasioned  in  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  thousands  of 
innocent  and  conscientious  persons  were  put  to 
death,  n^any  of  them  with  the  most  horrid  torments, 
for  no  other  r^asQn  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 
doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  true,  ^  it 
is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  remark 
the  wonderful  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind, 
which  the  character  of  Luther  so  strongly  exem- 
plifies. Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  opposition 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  lie  asserted  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  with  the  con- 
fidence  and  courage  of  a  martyr ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  freed  his  follower^  from  the  chains  of  papal 

domination, 


T*" 


in  their  turn  considered  this  as  a  complete  victory.  The 
whole  controversy  is  given  by  Bayle.  Dfct.  Mator,  Art. 
fMther^  note*  AC  O* 

^  Mq9heim*9  MccUnaat^  Hut.  ii«  338,  339^ 
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»-i  init' ;«f«. 


1531. 
Jit.  46. 


ii  than  be  foi^gcd  otbers,  in  many  re-  c  h  a  p 
fleets  equally  intderabk,  and  it  was  the  employ-.  ^'^* 
ment  of  lus  latter  yeArs^  to  coimteract  the  beneficial 
efects  :pfoduced  l^  his  jformer  labours.  The 
great  example  of  fireedom  which  he  had  exhibited 
could  not,  however,  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and 
ttany  who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  aee^  refiised  to  submit  thrir  consciences 
.!to'th^  cco^lof  a.  monk,  who  had  arrogated  to 
lumSelf  the  sole  right  of  extx>unding  those  scrip- 
twes^  which  b<  had  contended  were  open  to  all. 
.The  moderatiw  and  candour  of  Melancthon  in 
aon^e  deg^tse  mitigatied  the  severity  of  bis  doctrines ; 
but  ,4h$  example  of  Luther  descended  to  his  fol* 
lowerst  ^^jod  l^  undbaritable  s{Mrit  evinced  by  the 
JUudien^Ln  ^pctorsi  in  prescribing  the  articles  Qf 
Ibeir  ^thy  hsis  often  been  the.  subject  of  just  and 
severe  reprdi49sioii;»  ^  Happy  indeed  had  it  been 
lor  rajEo^indi  b^d,  this  great  reformer  discovered, 
that  betweenp^riectlfineedom  and  perfect  obedience, 
there  can  be  no  nvedium ;  that  he  who  rejects  one 
kind  ^  |;iuman  atltbority  in  msiltt^rs  oi  religioQ, 
is  not  likdy  to  submit  toanothei:;  and  that  thei!e 

...  cannot 


*  •*  The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,**  says  a  very 
candid  and  competent  judge,  **  in  the  dellbeiations  relating 
^  to  the  fitOKNM  J^orm  qf  Omeordy  discovered  such  an  im* 
^*  perious  and  uncharitable  spirit,  as  would  have  been  more 
^  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  court  of  Romci  than 
^'  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church.'*  v%  Dr* 
Machine^  note  fcj  on  Mosh,  EctlcH,  JHht,  ii.  148. 
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CHAT,  cannot  bea  more  ^ngerous  nor  a  niore  odious  eir- 
•x^x«  croachment  on  the  rights  of  an  individual,  thpn 
1 53 1 .    oJBiciously  and  unsolicited  to  interfere  m&k  the  >8a- 

JE.U  46.  cred  intercourse  that  subsists  between  hiiqi  and  Ids 
God. 

w  • 

As  die  pn^;ress  of  literature  had  concurred  with 
EActtofthe  other  causes  in  giving:  rise  to  the  refi3rma(Sbn ;  so 
on  literiry   that  gTcat  cvcnt  produccd  in  its  turn  a  striking  df-» 
"*""•       feet  on  the  studies  and  the  tastie  of  Europe.   Many 
of  die  reformers,  and  especially  Liith^  and  Mi- 
iancthon,  were  nfien  of  sounid  learning  and  tmeom- 
mpn  industry;  and  the  latter  inpardcidar,  if  he 
had  not  engaged  in  the  reformadon  and  devoted 
himself  to  thtological  studies,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  One  of  the  best  criticks  mid  most  elegant 
scholars  of  the.  agt.     In  the  Latin  tongde,  L'u^r 
'H^asagreaC  prc^ieot;  tnit  his  styfe^- though  ex- 
-))ressive  and  liiasculine,  has  -IJRie  jn^etensions  to 
elegance,  tmd  appears  to  be  better  calculate  t6r 
invective  and  abuse,  than  for  die  cabn  tenour  of 
.  regular  compostdon*    He  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek,  as  iqppears  by  his  tran^tion 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  executed  during 
liis  solitude  in  his  Patmos^  and  published  shordy 
afterward^.    He  also  undertook  the  stud^  of  the 
Hebrew ;  a  task  of  no  incbnsideniUe  difficulty ; 
but  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolution  to  sur- 
mount.     The  intercourse  that  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  otlier  reformers,  pardcularly  Zuin- 
glius,    Bucer,    Reuchlin,   and  Hutten,  and   the 

controversies 
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codttoversies  in  whSch  he  engaged^  as  well  with  crap. 
diese^  as  wkh  the  sup{)orters  of  the  Romish  church)  xix> 
catted  forth  exertions  beyond  what  the  more  tran-  ^^^i- 
qui]  a^t  of  literature  could  have  in^ired.  The  ^^  ^' 
ancient  authors  began  not  only"  to  be  studied  for 
the  charms  of  their  composition,  but  were  called 
In  a^  auxiliaries  hy  the  contending  parties,  who 
by  affiscting  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  sopposedthat  they  gave  addi- 
tional credit  to  their  own  cause ;  and  die  period 
Which  immediate  f  succeeded  the  reformation,  was 
&at'iA  which  £urope  saw  the  luminary  of  classical 
leaariimg  at  a  higher  meridian  than  at  any  time  eidier 
befbtfe  or  wiee.  For  some  time  the  important  dis- 
coa^ons  wmch  took  place  in  both  political  andeccle- 
siaslicid  concerns,  afibrded  ample  topicks  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  eloquence  and  feciliQr  of  composition, 
which  were  then  so  generally  extended ;  but  as  the 
conteists  of  the  pen  gave  way  to  those  of  the  sword, 
And  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest  were  ne- 
glected as  useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new 
sfyle  of  wridi^  arose,  like  a  weak  cion  from  the  root 
ofa  tree  felled  by  the  axe,  which  ill  compensates  by 
elegance  of  form  and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  the 
loss  of  the  more  majesdck  trunk.  To  this  state 
of  literature  the  great  Lard  Bacon  has  alluded,  iYi 
what  he  denominates  ^^  delicate  learning,"^  the 

introduction 


«  Of  the  advancement  of  learning,  bookL  fi.  18.  Ur. 
edit. 


.G  n  A  F«  introduction  of  which  he  attribUtas  to  the,  effects 

jHil—  <rf  the  reibrxnation,  which  occasioned  die  **  jadmi- 

J^3K    «  ratidnof  ancient  authors,'  the  hate  oCthe  school- 

^t.46.  « jnen;   the  tixact  study  of  languagesi  and  the 

«<  efficacy  of  t>readhing  ;'^  the  £bw  tmsw  that, 

accordiBg^to  him»  brou^t  in  *^an  afieotlonate 

^^  study  of  eloquencci  and  c^m  of  speech,  whkh 

**,then  l^egan  to  flourish*    .Thi$,"i  says  he,  ^*.grew 

^*  speedily  to  anepccess;  for^m^  began  to, hunt 

^^  more  after  wprds  th^n  matter^  and/moTQaft^r 

"  the  qhoiceness  of  jherphrape,  .apd; th^rpofldAod 

.  *^  blean  composition  of -the  sentencje;,  s(nd'the  ^W^t 

^^  &Uing.  of  the  clauses, ^ai}d  th^  va^yi^g  an4  iii^ua- 

/*  tration  of  their  works -rwith  tropes  ^d  figures, 

"  than  after  the  \v:e}ght  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 

/*  soundness  of  argument,,  life  of  invention,  or 

,**  depth  of  judgment.     TI>eu  grew  the^  flowi^ 

'^  and^watery  yeln  of  Qsorius  the  Porjtugal  bishcp, 

/^  to  be  m  price  i  then  did  Sturpiius  spend  sucb 

/^  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  CiQero  the  .oia- 

^^  tor,  and  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  be^e$,his 

^^  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation,  and  the 

**  like.   Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge  and  Aeisham, 

**  with  their  lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify 

"  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  allure  all  young 

**  men  that  were  studious  unto  that  delicate  and 

"  polished  kind  of  learning.     Then  did  Erasmus 

"  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo.  Decern 

"  annos  consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone ;   and  tlie 

"  echo  answered  in  Greek,  one  ,  Asine.     Then 

"  grew  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to  be  utterly 

"  despised 
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^  demised  as  barbarous.  In  sum,  the  whde  in--  c  ir  a  p. 
'^clination  and  bent  of  those  times  was  'radi^  ^^^v 
^' towards  o^  than  weight."  .  isai. 

£(.46. 

■ 

Nor  was  the  reformation  of  religion  favourable  tftctioftiM 

rdbrnaitloii 

in  it9  consequences  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  on  the  sue 
which  exteilding  themselves  from  Italy,  had  now  *^' 
begun  to  be  cultivated  with  great  attention  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  this  struggle  was 
to  call  off  the  puUick  attention  from  these  studies 
as  useless  and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those 
more  important  discussions  which  were  supposed 
so  nearly  to  aflfect  both  the  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind.  But  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  reformation  on  the  arts  were  yet  , 
more  direct.  Before  this  event  the  Roman  reli- 
gion had  not  only  relinquished  its  hostility  to  the 
productions  of  the  chissel  or  the  pencil,  but  had 
become  the  foster  mother  of  these  pursuits,  and 
supplied  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  artist  whose 
labours  were  associated  with  the  religion  of  his 
country,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  and 
as  his  compensation  was  generally  derived  from 
princes  and  ponti&,  from  munificent  ecclesiasticks, 
or  rich  monastick  institutions,  the  ample  reward 
which  he  obtained,  stimulated  both  himself  and 
others  to  further  exertions.  To  the  complete  sue- 
cess  of  the  artist,  a  favourable  concurrence  of  ex- 
traneous circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  die 
mind  already  impressed  with  religious  awe  by  the 

silence 


*f 
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CHAP,  silence  sind  9oleinnity  of  the  cloist^,  or  the  catfae- 
^^^'  drtAf  dwells  with  additional  interest  oq  repreaenta-* 
U31.    tions  already  in  unison  with  its  fediogs,  and  which 

JU.  46.  exemplify  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  objects 
of  its  highest  admiration  and  respect*  Evei>  the 
opportunit}^  afforded  the  artist  of  a  ^cious  repo- 
sitory for  his  productions,  where  they  were  likely 
to  remain  secure  for  ages,  and  where  they  mi^( 
be  seen  with  every  advantage  of  position,  were 
circumstances  highly  S^vourable  to. his  success* 
The  tendency  of  the  reformation  was  to  deprive 
him  of  these  benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions 
from  the  place  of  worship  as  profane  or  idolatrous, 
to  compel  him  to  seek  his  .subjects  in  the  colder 
pages  of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular, 
and  less  wealthy  individuals.  This  effect  is  not, 
however,  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  opinions 
'  pr  the  instigation  of  Luther  himself,  as  to  those 
of  his  over  zealous  followers,  who  on  this  head 
went  far  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either 
necessary  or  expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  his 
FatnwSi  his  disciple  Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered  the  images  and 
representations  of  the  saints  in  the  church  of  Wit- 
temberg  to  be  destroyed ;  a  circumstance  of  which 
Luther  was  no .  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted 
his  retirement  without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron 
the  elector,  and  hastenmg  to  Wittemberg,  e&ctu- 
ally  checked  die  further  proceedings  of  Carlostadt 

and 
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and  hn  adherents.'  From  the  sentiments  of  Lu-  chap* 
Cher  Qfn  this  head,  as  expressed  in  various  parts  of  ^^^*  , 
his  wdrks^  it  appears  that  he  conceived  such  re-  ^^^^* 
presentations  might  be  tolerated,  provided  they 
were  not  regarded  as  objects  of  worship  $  al- 
though he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  merit 
ill  encouraging  them,  and  with  true  sectarian 
^irit,  thought  the  cost  of  them  would  be  bettd^ 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  brethren.'^  The  opinions 
of  Erasmus  in  dus,  as  in  other  respects,  was  much 
more  liberaL  ^^  They  who  have  attacked  the  ima- 
**  gCB  of  saints,''  says  he,  ^*  although  with  immode- 
**  rate  zeal,  have  had  some  reason  for  their  conduct; 
*^  for  idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  images,  b  a 
'*  horrible  crime }  and  although  it  be  now  abolish* 
''ed,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always  to  be  guarded 
*^  against*  But  when  we  refleot  that  statuary  and 
**  pwitingt  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a 
'*  kind  of  dlent  poe^,  and  have  often  an  eflfect 
*'  on  the  feelings  of  mankind  beyond  that  produced 
^'  by  the  most  accomplished  orator,  it  might  have 

**  been 


•  afi*  Seckend,  Md,  u  fi»  197* 

r  Luih.  afim  Seckend,  lib.  ii«  fi*  S5«  It  is  a  curious  &ct 
that  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca  Cra- 
nach,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  time, 
to  satirize  the  Roman  court  in  a  set  of  figures  representing 
the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist ;  to  which  Luther 
himself  wrote  inscriptions)  v.  Seckend.  iib/ufim  148« 
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c  H  A  p^  "  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstitian 
^^^'     ^*  without  destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed, 
1521.     ^-'  wish,  that  the  walls'  of  all  publick  places  were 
Ei.  46.    <<  decorated  with  representations  of  the  incidents 
*>  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a  becoming 
^  manner.     But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the .  council 
^'  of  Africa,    thdt   in  places  of  worship  nothing 
*'  should    be  recited    but  the  scriptural  canons, 
^^  so  it  would  be  proper  that  no  subjects  should 
^  be  exhibited  in  such  places^  except  such  as  the 
^>  scriptural  canons  supply.^    In.  the  porches,  ves- 
'^tibules,  or  clobters,    other  subjects  might  be 
represented,    taken  from  common  history,  so 
that  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but  absurd, 
^^  obscene,  or  seditious  pictures  should  be  banish- 
edy  not  only  from  churches,'  but  from  all  habita- 
tions ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  per- 
vert the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and  wanton 
jests,  so  those  painters  deserve  to  be  punished, 
^*  who,    when  they  represent  subjects  fiT>m  the 
^'  holy  scriptures,  mingle  with  them  their  own 
"  improper  and  ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish 
"  to  indulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for 
"  their  subjects  in  Philostratus;  although  the  annals 
^^  of  heathenism  afford  many  less<M)s  which  may  be 
"  exhibited  with  great  utilit}'."**  That  observations 
so  rational,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
scarcely  have  dissented,  have  not  been  sufficient 

to 
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to  prevent  the  dmost  total  exclusion  of  picturesque  chap. 
rq>resentations  from  the  reformed  churches,    is  7^^^' 
greatly  to  be  regrett^ ;  not  only  as  being  an  irre-    \»^\\ 
paraUe   injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the  -^^^  ^^ 
people  of  one  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  calcu- 
lated to  interest  their  feelings  and  excite  their  piety 
ttian  that  which  k  conveyed  by  means  of  speechl- 
Whether  mankind,  in  any  state  of  society,  were 
ever  so  ignorant  as  to  make  these  viable  represen* 
tatioos  the  actual  objects  ci  their  adoration,  may 

well  be  doubted ;  but  at  all  events  there  can  now 

...  • 

be  no  danger  of  such  an  errour  in  the  most  unin- 
formed part  of  Europe ;  and  it  may  yet  be  hoped, 
^t  as  the  spiritof  bigotry  declines,  religion  may  be 
allowed  to  avail  herself  of  every  aid  which  may  en- 
gage her  adrpirers,'  illustrate  her  precepts,  or  en«> 

force  her  laws. 

•  » 

The  efects  |M-oduced  by  the  reformation  oh  the*  Effecti«f  the 
political  and  moral  state.of  Europe  are  of  a  much  on^ATJ^mu 
more  important  nature.    The  destruction  of  the  "I««»"«^  . 

•  ral  state  of 

authority  of  the  Romish  sfce,  throughout  many  ^^<^* 
Bourislung,  and  many  rising  nations,  whilst  it  freed  . 
the  monarch  from  the  imperious  interposition  of 
an  arrc^ant  pontiff^  released  the  people  from  that 
^pressivcand  undefined  obedience  to  a  forergn 
power,  which  exhausted  their  wealth,  impeded 
their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  sdl  their  domes- 
tick  concerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and 
absurd  institutions  of  monastick  life,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  persons  were  restored  to  the  common 

purposes 
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c  H  A  p«  purposes  of  socict|r»  iniiised  fresh  ngoUr  into  Uiote 

^iT^-    states  which  embraced  the  opinioos  of  the  reform- 

15S1.    era ;  and  the  restomti(^  of  the  ancient  and  apostot 

Mu  46.  lick  usage  of  the  Christian  phurchi  in  allowiog  the 

priesthood  to  niarry»  was  a  circiunstanCe  of  tho 

utmost  advantangt  tQ  the  morab  and  mannei^  of 

•  the  age.    To  thb  may  be  added  the  destruction  of 

inany  barbarous,  absurd,  and  Buper9tHious  dog? 

inasy  by  which  the  ptople  were  induced  to  believo 

that  crimes  could  be  commuted  fir  money,  and 

4ispensations  purchased  even  fy/t  the  prmbeditated 

pommissi<xi  of  ^ns. 

But  pisrhaps  the  most  importatit  advantage,  dt» 
rived  from  the  reformation,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  example  of  freedom  of  inquiry ,  which  w^^ 
thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  which  has  pco« 
duced  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  mankind,  That  libei^  of  opinion  whxdtk 
was  at  first  exercised  only  on  religious  jsubjectSi 
was,  by  a  natural  ^d  unavoidable  progresfii,  soqii 
extended  to  those  of  a  political  nature.  Through-* 
put  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civil  and 
^gious  liberQr  closely  accompanied  each  other ; 
^d  its  intu^bitants,  in  adopting  those  measures 
which  seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure  their 
(rteroal  haj^iness,  have  at  kaat  Qt)taiaed  thoae 
temporal  advantages,  whic|i,  in  many  instanced, 
^ve  amply  repud  fhem  for  tb^  Mczifloes  and 
ftfirlaboqrs, 

That 
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Tfaal^iMe  abd  similar  adnoitagesi  Were,  hdw-  c  h  4  pi 
ever,  in  a  great  degree  coiuilerbabiiced  by  the    xix. 
Acadiul  animosities  to  which  the  reformation  gave    1 59 1 . 
rise,  as  well  between  the  reformers  and  the  adhev  -*t.4S. 
rents  to  the  ancient  disciplinCi  as  between  the  difi 
fettM  Hflenomhiations  <3f  the  reformed  chufthes^ 
catln6t  be  denied ;  and  the  annals  of  Europe  exht&it 
a  dreadful  picture  of  war«  desolatioui  and  massacte^ 
occasioDcd  by  the  various  struggles  of  the  cqiu 
tending  psrties  for  ^  defeocei  or  theestabliiduntnc 
of  thearnvpective  qnnioiis,*    Whoevtt  adveits^ 

to 


^  The  vidlence  of  the  fil*8t  refofmerft  is  v«r)r  folly  ad- 
ndttodby  a  learned  prelate*of  the  church  of  England,  who 
in  speaking  of  Etmatnua^  safs^  <^  -^  for  the  other  reformerSf 
^  sach  as  Lmheri  Gahdsy  and  their  MlowerS)  understood 
f^  so  litde  in  what  true  Christian  charity  consisted^  tiuit  they 
^  ctffHed  with  them  into  the  reformed  churchesi   that 

^  TBXT     Si^BIT    OF   VXaSXOUTlOX    WBICn    HAD    OaiVBH 

<<  THCX  rBOM  T'km  CHUBCH  OF  RoMK«"  WorAuttonU  Miei 
0m  p9tu^M  Emay  on  Ctitieitmy  in  Pofie^s  Workn^  voi.  i.  ft. 
S83.  The  annals  of  penecntian  cannot  fomish  a  more 
atitKdous  instance  of  bigotry  snd  cruelty,  than  the  butniag 
of  Senrettts,  in  a  protestsnt  city  and  by  pfiotestant  piiesls« 
The  life  of  this  unhappy  victim  of  eccleriastical  tyranny 
was  written  by  Henricus  sb  AHwoerdeni  at  the  instance  of 
the  learned  Moftheim,  and  published  at  Hdbnstsdt,  in  173a. 
From  this  work^  I  shfJl  giire  the  letters  written  by  Senretus 
whilst  in  prison ;  from  wluch  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
emelty  and  injustice  of  his  tynamicalalidblgtMedpersectt* 
tors,  the  ecclesiasticlLs  and  magistfates  of  QeneTs*  8ee 
IMe  B.  at  the  etid  of  the  Tolume.  The  execution  of  Set^ 
irtttts  is  thus  deaerib^  in  a  MS*  Idstnry  of  Utn,  cited  by  All- 

woerden, 
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c  H  A'p^  to  the  x^Fuelties  exercised'^H^the  Anabaptist^,'  the 
x^^*  _  Sbcmians,  and  various^  other  sects  of  Clffistians, 
1521.  who 

« 

ILt.  46* 


iifoer^^)  fi»  1  IS.  ^*  Impositus  est  Servetus  tr^i|C3p  ^  ter* 
^,^:  1!^  posito>  pedibus  ad  terram  pertingentibus,  q^pitiim^ 
<<  posita  est  corona  straminea)  vel  frondea,  et  ea  aulphure 
'^  (5onspersa9  corpus  palo  alligatum  JFerrea  catena,'  colluni 
<<'autem  tone  fune  crasso  qtiadruplfci  aut  qointuptici  laxo ; 
^  liber  femofi  alKgatus  t  ipse  Carnififeem  rc^yit,  oe  :se 
*^  dill  torqueret«  Interea  .Cianiiff^x  ignem  in  ^^  ^napep? 
^  turn,  et  deinde  in  orbem  admovit.  Homo,  vbo  igne,  ita 
^  horrendum  exclamavit  ut  universum  populum  perterre- 
**  fecerit.  Cum  diu  languereti  fuerunt  ex  popufo,'  qui  hs- 
^  ciculos  confertim  conjec^runt.  Ipse  horrcse^a  voce  <:la- 
^'mansi  JesuJW  Mci.dttemi  jmUet^re  mei,  Pos.-dimiifi« 
^  cirdter  hcu»!  cmciatunvexpiraviu"  Calvin,»wli6  was  ap« 
piebenfli ve  that  thcs  death.  d£  Secvefcus  luiight  entitle  hbn  to 
the  rank  of  a  martyr,  tbought  it .  tiecesiarf  to  defkme^his 
memory,  by  asserting  thiati  he  had:  no  Teligi<Mi  >  and  inhu*" 
manly  attributed  the  flattinl  expression,  of  his  ifeelings  on 
the  approach  x>f  his  horrible  &te,>to  what  he  icalls  a  brutal 
stupidity,  ^  Ceterum  M  male  feriatt  nebulones,  vecordi  ho* 
^  mini^  pervicacia  quasi  maityrio  glptientUTf  in  ejus  moite 
^  apparuit  bqlluina  stupidiMusi  unde  judicium  iaoeceliceret^ 
*f  nihijl.iinquam  serio  in  religionem  ipsum  egisse.  Ex  quo 
^.  mors  ei  dienunciata  est,  nunc  attonito  similis- hkrere, 
^  nunc  alta  s^spiria  edere,  dune  instar  lymphatki .  ejulare. 
<<  Quod  postremUBQi  tandem  sic  iniraluit, '  ut  tantum,  hbpa* 
^  nico  more,  r^boaret,  Mucricordia^  MUeriwrdiaP  QoMni 
OpVLMC.  e<L  Gencv*  \597,afk*Aitafoerden.ft^\Ol:  WhatCal«* 
via  did  not  scruipl^ito  perform,  Melancthon  and  Bullinger 
did  not  hesitate  to  appi!Ove»i  Thus  the  former  addresses 
hiniself  to  the  latter  on  thipi  subject,  '^  Legi  qu^  de  ServeU 
f^blasphemiis  resppndisti^^  .et  pietatem  ac  judicia  vestra 

"  probo« 
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who  diflbr  in  soanc  abstruse  or  coulravcrtcd  pcmts  chap. 
finom  the  estaUfished  churches;  whoever  survejrs    ^'^* 
the  criminal  code  of  die  Luth^an  and  Calvinistick    ^^^^* 
nations  of  Euit^,  and  observes  the  punishments 
denoimced  against  diose  who  may  dare  to  dissent, 
ahfaoug^  upon  die  sincerest  conviction,  from  the 
established  creed,  and  considers  die  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  some  countries,  and  the 
£sab3ides  by  which  diey  are  stigmatized  and  <^ 
pressed  in  others,  must  admit,  that  die  important 
object  wluch  the  friends  and  promoters  of  rational 
liberty  had  in  view,  has  hitherto  been  but  imper* 
fecdy  accomplished,  and  diat  die  human  mind,  a 
sbvein  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  its  master, 
than  frieed  itsdf  Scorn  its  servitude. 


^  probo.  Judico  etiam  Senatum  Genevensem  rectd  fecissc) 
^  quod  hominem  pertinacem,  et  noH  omissurum  blasphe- 
^^  mias  nutulU  ;  ac  ndrattu  turn  ewe  gtd  teveritatem  iiiam 
"  imfirodeni***  v,  Jortin*9  tracUy  a<*.  v.  i.  fi.  4^}.  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  mild^  and  candid  Melancthon, 
and  such  the  Jir^t  Jrtdu  of  that  rejbrmatitmy  which  pro^ 
fessed  to  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  to  enlighten  and  humanize  mankind  1 


* 
t 


1521. 

ERROURS  incident  to  an  early  state  of  society — Writings 
of  Aiistotle^^RiTal  doctrines  of  Plato— Commentaton 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient»— Niccolo  Leonico 
Tomec^^Pietro  Pomponazzo— -Agostino  Nifo^-Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico^— Study  of  natural  philosophy-i-At* 
tempts  towards  the  reformation  of  the  calendar^— Dis- 
coveries in  the  East  and  West  Indies — Papal  grants  of 
foreign  part»--Con8equence8  of  the  new  discoveries-— 
Humane  interference  of  Leo  X^— Study  of  natural 
history— Moral  philosophy— Matteo  Bosso— Pontano-*— 
His  treatise  De  Principe — ^His  works  De  Obedientia  and 
other  writings— Baldassare  Castiglione — ^His  Libro  del 
Cortegiano— -Novel  writers— Matteo  Bandello— Pietro 
Aretino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  mankind,  when  they  be-  c  n  a  p. 
gin  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  powers,    have     xx, 
generally  turned  their  first  attention  towards  those     I52i« 
abstruse  and  speculative  studies,  which  are  the  ^t.  46. 
most  difficult  of  comprehension,    and  the  most 
remote  from  their  present   state  and  condition. 
VOL.  IV.  (I  This 
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CHAP.  This  is  the   natural  result  of  that  inexperience 

xx>     which  is  common  to  an  early  or  unimproved  state 

1531.    of  society.     Ignorant  of  that  which  relates  to  their 

Xx.  46.  immediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into  the 

Enroari  in-  j-ealms  of  immaterial  existence ;  or,  if  the  laws  of 

eident  to  an  '  ' 

early  state  of  naturc  engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordina- 

society.  ,  1  •    1  n%t  i*     X 

tion  to  some  higher  purpose.  The  course  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  would  be  considered  as  a  study 
not  deserving  of  their  attention,  were  it  not  believ- 
ed to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity ;  and 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms are  disregarded,  except  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  striking  prodigies,  or  to  produce 
miraculous  eHects.  Hence  it  has  been  the  most 
difi^cult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  devest  itself 
of  absurdity  and  of  errour,  and  to  quit  its  subUine 
flights  for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  rea- 
son and  common  sense ;  and  hence  the  due  esti- 
mation of  our  own  powers,  although  it  be  of  all 
sciences  the  most  important,  is  generally  the  latest 
acquired. 

writinisof  In  correcting  these  erroursof  early  times^  the 
ancients  had  made  a  considerable  progress  i  but 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  that  second  in&ncy  of 
mankind,  die  powers  of  the  human  intellect  were 
not  so  frequently  employed  on  subjects  of  real  utili- 
ty, as  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  difficult  or 
unintelligible  propositions.  The  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, which  bad  first  been  introduced  through  the 
medium  of  the  Arabians,   afforded  the  greatest 

abundance 
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abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  he  there-  chap. 
fere  became  the  universal  &yourite.     The  study      xx, 
of  his  works  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and     152\. 
as  few  topicks  were  left  untouched  by  his  vigorous  ^t.  46. 
and  enterprising  genius,  he  was  not  only  resorted 
to  as  the  general  authority  on  all  subjects  of  science 
and  of  literature,    but  produced  a   considerable 
eflfect  on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.     The 
superiori^  and  influence,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  had  for  so  many  ages  maintained, 
were,  however,  at  length  diminished  by  the  rival 
system  of  Plato ;  and  the  dominion  which  he  had 
so  long  exercised  over  the  human  intellect,  was 
now  divided  between  him  and  his  sublimer  oppo- 
nent.    This  circumstance  may,  however,  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers, 
than  as  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
were  still  destined  to  obey.     The  metaphysical 
doctrines  of  Plato  were  as  remote  from  the  busi-  Rival  doc 
ness  of  real  life,  and  the  simple  induction  of  facts,  ^  ^^  ^^ 
as  those  of  Aristotle.     It  is  not,  however,  wholly 
improbable,  that  mankind  derived  sotne  advantage 
from  this  event.     In  dividing  their  allegiance,  it 
occasionally  led  them  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
perhaps  induced  a  suspicion,  that  as  in  opposing 
systems,  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it  was 
that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 


tOw 


This  ^vided  authority,  was  not,  however,  with-  co"»««* 

■'  ton  on  the 

out  its  variations,  in  which  each  of  the  contending  fi^woMphy 

*^  ofthaan. 

parties  struggled  for  the  ascendency,  and  at  theciente. 

close 
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CHAP,  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  triumfdi  of  Pla- 
XX.  tonbm  was  almost  complete.  The  voierable  cha- 
1531.    racter  of  Bessarion,  the  indefatigable  laboufs  of 

^t.  46.  Ficino,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Platonick  aca- 
demy at  Florence  under  LcM^enzo  de'  Medici,  were 
the  chief  causes  of  this  superioii^.  With  the  los^ 
of  the  personal  influence  of  these  eminent  men,  its 
consequence  again  declined ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  better  understood,  and  more  sedulously 
inculcated  by  many  of  his  learned  countrymen, 
again  took  the  lead.  The  scholars  of  the  time 
devoted  themselves  with  great  earnestness  to  the 
task  of  translating,  illustrating,  or  defending  his 
writings,  which  now  began  to  be  fi'eed  firom  the 
visionary  subtilties  qI  the  Arabian  commentators, 
and  were  studied  and  expounded  in  their  original 
language.  The  first  native  Italian  who  attempted 
this  arduous  task,  was  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo,  a 
disciple  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  polite  letters  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1531, 
having  taught  at  that  place  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Kiceoio      '^^^  talents  of  Leonico  were  not,  however,  wholly 

twnicoTo.  devoted  to  this  employment.  He  was  not  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  than  with 
those  of  Aristotle.  He  translated  many  philoso- 
phical works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  with  great 
elegance,  and  has  left  several  treatises  or  dialogues, 

on 
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on  moral  aiid  phQosc^ical  subjects,''  -  dtfaougll  they  chap, 
sere  now  no  longer  generally  known.     Some  qpeci-  .  ^^* 
mens  of  hb  poetry  are  also  to  be  found  in  die  cc^    i^^^- 
lections  of  the  times***    His  chief  merit,  ho*ever,  ^t.  46. 
coflosisfo  in  having,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
Sedulously  difiused  the  riches  of  ancient  learning 
amoog  his  countrymen,  and  his  chief  honour,  in 
having  numbered  among  his  pupils  many  of  the 
most  ^ntiinent  men  of  the  time.     The  epitaph  on 
Lecmico  by  his  friend  and  countryman  Bembo,  is 
an  elegant  compendium  of  his  literary  and  moral 
character,  and  is  highly  fitvourabk  to  both/ 

Another 


*  Among  others  he  published  a  collection  of  variotts 
tracts  from  die  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which 
were  printed  from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs 
of  FiUppo  Giunti  at  Flor.in  1537.  In  the  dedication  of  this 
wx>rk  to  Bemardo  Giunti^  Leonico  asserts,  that  he  had  care« 
fully  corrected  and  restored  about  two  thousand  passages 
in  these  treatises.    Bant&n.  Juntar*  Tyfiogr.  Ann,  ii.  213* 

•>  Tlraboachii  Storia  dtUa  Letu  Ital.  vii.  I.  ^7Z.  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Erasmus  in  his  Ciceronianus  with  great 
commendation.  ^  Leonicus  In  adytis  philosophic,  prx- 
**  sertim  Platonicx,  semper  religiose  versatus,  ad  Platonic 
*•  BC  Ciceronis  dialogos  eiiingendos  sese  composuit,  et  prac- 
^^  Stat  eloquentia  tantum,  quantum  fas  est  hodie  a  tali 
*<  philosopho  requirere.  Ciceronianus  appellari  nee  ipse 
^^  cupiat)  ni  fallor ;  adhuc  ehim  superest,  vir  non  minus 
^  integris  moribus  quam  eruditione  recondite/*  Ciceroniah» 
/I.  71. 

c  This  inscription,  which  yet  remains  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco,  at  Padua,  is  as  follows. 

^  Lbonico 
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•MtSW. 


CHAP.       Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at 
^^*     Padua,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
15S1.    century,    was   Pietro  Pomponazzo,  of  Mantua, 
*£t.  46.  usually  denominated,  on  account  of  his  diminu- 
pietro  Pom.  .tivc  statufe,  PcTetto.     Such  was  the  carnation  in 
which  his  services  were  held,  at  this  universiQr, 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
tfiree  hundred  and  seventy  ducats ;  yet  we  are  told, 
that   notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with   the 
secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with 
Avicenna,  and  with  Averrhoes,  he  had  no  know* 
ledge  of  either  Arabick  or  Greek,  and  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  Latin  than  he  had  acquired  at 
.school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age*''    Being  compelled,  with  the  other  profess(x^, 
to  quit  Padua  during  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
war  of  Cambray,  he  retired  in  the  year  1510,  to 
Ferrara;  where  Alberto  Pio  lord  of  Carpi,  and 

Celio 


^  Lbonico  Thoicao,  VenetOy  ndUoribua  in  Uteris  pan' 
<<  gendUque  camdnibu*  ingerdo  amabHiy  PhUosopbi^  vero  in 
'<  Uudiiaj  et  Academica  Feripateticague  doctrina  ftrxatanti  / 
<'  nam  et  Aristotelicoa  iibros  Gneco  sermone  Patavii  firimtu 
<^  omnium  doctdtf  9cholamque  fliam  a  Latinis  interpretibtu  in* 
^  cuicatam  fierfioUviC^  et  Platom*  ntajestatem  nostril  hotni" 
<<  nibuM  jam  profie  abdUam  rettituit ;  multax/ue  firaterea 
^^  tcrifisity  multa  interfiretatua  r«r,  multoa  claroa  viroa  erU" 
^  ditty  prutter  virtutem  bomugue  arte*  tota  in  -vita  ntdHtu 
"  rei  appetena,     Vixit  autem  anno*  Ixxv.  M»  i.  D,  37.** 

^  Speroniy  Dialogo  delta  latoria*  par,  u*  in  op,  vol.  ii. 
A  253. 
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Cdio  Calcagnini,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  c  h  a  p. 
instructions.^    In  the  year  15 12,  he  left  Fer- 


rara,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  l^^^* 
he  taught  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  At  -^t.  45. 
this  city  he  died  in  1524,  being  then  sixty-two 
years  of  age.^  Bandello,  many  of  whose  novels 
are  founded  on  facts  that  happened  within  his  own 
knowledge,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1520,  Fompo- 
nazzo  paid  a  visit  to  Modena,  to  be  present  at  a 
publick  di^utation  held  by  his  pupil  Giovan-Fran- 
cesco  dal  Fomo,  and  that  the  orator,  after  ha\'ing 
in  the  presence  of  his  preceptor  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, acquitted  himself  with  great  honour,  accom- 
panied Pomponazzo  through  the  city,  to  point  out 
to  him  whatever  might  be  deserving  of  his  atten.. 
tion ;  when  the  singular  figure,  dusky  complexion, 

and 


«  llrabQ9chiy  Storia  delta  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  fiar.  i./k.  374« 

■ 

f  ms  body  was  sent  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal  Er- 
cole  Gonzaga,  who  had  been  his  pppily  to  Mantua ;  where 
it  was  mterred  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  A  statue  of 
bronze,  which  yet  remains,  was  there  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry, in  which  he  is  represented  sitting  with  a  book  open  in 
one  hand,  and  another  closed  at  his  feat,  with  the  words, 

O^iitan  S.  MDXXir.  M.  M. 

Below  is  inscribed, 

^  Mantua  clara  ndhi  genetrix  fuity  et  breve  corftu*^ 
^  Quod  dederat  natura  nuAiy  me  turba  Perettum 
^  Dixit.    Mature  9crntatU9  mm  intima  cuncta. 
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c  H  A  F«  and  unusual  appeanince  ckf  the  plnloaopher^  attnicled 
xx>  ^  notice  of  two  Modeneae  ladies,  who  sedng  him 
1681.  attended  by  a  long  train  of  reqpectahle  foUowers, 
Au4e.  mistodc  him  for  a  Jew  celebrating  his  nuptials, 
and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  of  the  party.  The 
reply  wUch  the  novelist  has  attributed  to  Pompo- 
DBzzOf  would,  if  authentick,  sufficiendy  demon- 
strate, that  the  precepts  of  hb  philosophy  had  not 
enabled  him  to  control  his  passions,  and  regtilale 
his  own  temper.*^  Nor  was  Pomponazzo  less  re- 
markable for  the  peculiarity  of  his  opinions,  dian 
fw  the  singularity  of  his  person,  on  which  account 
his  safety  was  frequendy  endangered  from  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  the  times.  Thb,  however,  can 
occasion  no  surprise,  when  we  find  him  asserting 
in  some  of  his  works,  that  all  miracles  are  merely 
the  eflfect  of  imagination,  and  that  the  care  of  Pro- 
vidence is  not  extended  to  the  transitory  concerns 
of  the  present  world.  But  the  chief  difficulties  of 
Pomponazzo  were  occasioned  by  his  book,  De 
hnmortalhate  Animay  in  which  he  is  said  publickly 
to  have  denied  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Thid 
dangerous  opinion  excited  a  host  of  opponents, 
Vvho  impugned  his  doctiilles  and  threatened  his 

person. 


*  ^  Che  diavolo  dite  Toi  ?  che  diavolo  ^  questo  I  Sono 
'^  forse  io  riputato  Giudeo  da  vol  donne'Modenesi?  Che 
«  venga  fuoco  del  cielo  che  tutte  v*  arda  l"  &c.  Md.  Ti- 
raboschi,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  has  unaccouotablj  mis- 
taken the  Modenese  ladies  for  Jeweuea.  v^.  vii,  fiar»  i. 
/.  Z7S. 
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person.  In  his  defence  he  endeavoured  to  convince  chap. 
his  adversaries  that  he  had  stated  this  opinion,  not  ^^* 
as  his  own,  but  as  that  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he  i^si. 
had  himself  only  asserted  that  the  exbtence  of  a  ^^'  ^^' 
future  state  could  not  be  proved  by  natural  reason, 
but  must  be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  chris- 
tian churchy  of  which  he  professed  himself  an 
obedient  son  and  disciple.  These  explanations 
were  of  no  avail.  The  ecclesiasticks  of  Venice 
represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as  being  filled 
with  the  most  dangerous  heresies;  the  patriarch 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power ;  Pompo- 
nazzo  was  by  general  consent  declared  a  heretick, 
and  iiis  book  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  liis  prosecutors 
transmitted  a  copy  of  hb  book  to  Bembo  at  Rome, 
entreating  him  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condem- 
nation  of  its  author  by  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see;  but  neither  the  secretary,  nor  the  pontiff, 
was  inclined  to  treat  with  severity  a  scholar  and 
a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a  few  bold 
opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
many  followers.  Bembo  read  the  book,  and  not 
finding  it  so  dangerous  as  it  was  represented  to  be, 
showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  Apostolick  palace, 
whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publi- 
caticxis,  and  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion. 
Pomponazzo  was  theref<»ie  released  fi:tHn  the  ter- 
rours  of  persecution,  and  his  gratitude  is  perpetu- 
ated 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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CHAP,  ated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bembo.''    Whatever 
,,^^' —  were  the  rejd  opinions  of  this  writer,  it  is  certain 
1*21.    i^2ii  Y^  j^g  Q^  many  occasions  treated  the  doctrines 
fx.  46f  Qf  Christianity  with  no  small  degree  rf  ridicule. 
For  this  conduct  he  has  endeavoured  to  apdogize, 
by  alle^ng  that  he  UTote  only  as  a  philosopher,  and 
that  whenever  the  church  had  decided  he  submitted 
his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed  whitt  was  pro- 
posed to  him.     An  apology  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding, 
that  Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  as  a 
man,  and  should  be  burnt  only  as  a  philosopher.^ 

AsMtino  Among  thos^  who  distinguished  themselves  by 

their  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Pompcmizzo, 
was  Agostino  Nifo,  a  native  of  Sessa,  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the  learned  professors 

who 


^  Ttraboachiy  Staria  della  Let*  ItaL  vol,  vii.  far,  i.  fi, 
S77.  in  nota*     JEdm  Rom,  1784. 

*  The  works  of  Pomponazzo  vere  collected  and  pabv 
li&hed  the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title* 
Prtki  Pom  pan  ATX  I  ofiera  omnia;  aive  TVactatua  acutia* 
»mi  de  Reactioncj  de  Intentionc  formarum^  de  Modo  agendi 
firimarum  qualitatum^  de  ImmortaUtate  ardmity  jifiologia  con- 
tradict. Tractatusy  Defenaorium.  Afiprobationca  rationtim 
Defenaoriij  W!c.  VenctUsy  Heredea  Octav.  Scotij  155J5.  in 
/oL.  This  edition  de  Bure  informs  us  is  rare.  Bib.  In'» 
fftruct.  Ab.  1289. 

J  ft^g^gU  di  Pqmaao.  Cent,  i^  Rag.  xp. 
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who  had  been  ei^;aged  by  Leo  X.  to  deliver  in-  c  h  a  p. 
stnictioas  in  the  Roman  academy*^    Prior  to  the      xx« 
year  1500,  Nifo  had  fiUcd  the  chair  of  a  professor     ^S2U 
sit  Padoa,  where  be  had  imbibed  the  <^inions  of  -^t*  ^^* 
Averrhoes,  and  in  his  treatise,  De  IntelUctu  et 
Demombui^  had  asserted  the  unity  of  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  that  there  is  only  one  soul,  which 
animates  all  nature.     In  consequence  of  these  doc- 
trines, he  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  theologians 
of  the  times,  and  might  have  experienced  great 
vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned  Pietro 
Barozzi,  Inshop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf, 
and  aflRxded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such 
passages  in  his  work  as  were  most  objectionable. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  as  a  further  proof  of 
his  penitence,   he  wrote  against  the  dogmas  of 
Pomponazzo  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul- 
After  having  taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  with 
which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,'  he  was  called 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1515,  by  Leo  %..  who  received 
Irnn  into  his  particular  favour,  honoured  him  with 
the  title  of  count  Palatine,  and  allowed  him  to  use 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  Medici ;  of  which  privi* 
lege  he  has  accordingly  availed  himself  in  several 
of  his  works.     The  chief  part  of  his  time  was  em- 
ployed 


k  V.  Ante^  chafi,  xi.  voL  n*fi.  3S4. 
1  Jcrwku  licriti.  ft.  176. 
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CHAP,  ployed  in  commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle; 
^^'      but  he  has  also  written  on  various  subjects  of  poli- 
1531.    ticaland  moral  economy ."^    Notwithstanding  his 
Ru  46.   sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo  could  at 
times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  con- 
descend so  &r  as  to  render  himself  the  object  of 
amusement  and  of  ridicule  to  the  cardinah  and 
great  men  of  the  court ;  and  perhaps  this  qualifica- 
tion was  not  without  its  eflfect,  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.     Even  lus 
writings  are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity 
which  distinguished  his  conduct,  and  to  affind  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe,  that  his  philosc^hy  did 
not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 

passions, 


""  In  Uie  year  15^0,  he  published  at  Florence  his  Dta- 
lectica  Ludicra,  and  in  1521.  his  LdbeUu9  de  hu  giueab  ofiH" 
mU  firinei/dbu9  agenda  wni;  in  both  of  which  he  denomi- 
nates himself  AugutHntu  Mfihua  MediceSf  fihilo90/UntM  Bue^^ 
sanuM  ;  and  in  Hm  dedication  to  him  of  the  commentary 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  some  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  by  Antonius  Francinus  Varchiensis,  he  b  styledi 
AugUBtinua  Aifikua  de  Medici^^  Perifiateticorum  Princefi9. 
In  this  dedication  the  merits  of  NIfo,  and  the  favours  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Leo  X.^re  recognised  in  the  following 
terms ;  ^  Praetereo  judicii  tui  gravitatem,  ingenii  magni-^ 
^  tudinem,  egregiam  latins  gneccque  lingus  eniditionem; 
<'  tum  quia  hsc  omnibus  nota  sunt ,  tum  quia  hs  tuae 
^  laudes  majori  prsconio  celebnmdx  forent ;  ut  jure  optimo 
"  Leo  Pont.  M\x.  acerrimus  ingeniorum  pensitator  et 
4^  judex  te   familix  suae  cognomine  donatum    voluerit/» 

Bandin,  Juntar,  Tyfi^gm  Aim.  iL  173. 
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passions,  the  eflfects  of  which  were  apparent  eveD  c  h  a  f. 
amidst  the  ravages  of  lUsease,  and  die  dccrepkude     3cx> 
of  old  age.*  !««»• 

At.  46* 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
observe  the  industry,,  the  learning,  and  the  abate- 
ness  which  have  been  dispbyed  in  these  abstruse 

sincerely  r^retting  such  a 

lamen-> 


1  *• 


.M  .Miiv:i<r« 


"  On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Nifo  in 
his  old  age,  Boyle  has  expatiated  at  large,  according  to  his 
custom.  That  Nifo  had  afforded  some  reason  for  these 
animadversions  maj,  however,  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  not  inelegant  Unes  of  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Apagete  vos}  philosophiam  qui  tetricam 

Putatis,  et  boni  indignam 
Leporis,  ebriae  horridamque  Cypridis« 

Qmd?  NxpHns  an  non  melletis, 
Perplexa  snetusinter  enthymemata 

£t  syllogjnmos  frigidos 
.J  Narrare  suayes,  Atticasque  fiihulas  f 

Multumque  risum  spargere  ? 
At  quam  venustum  hoc ;  septui^naiium 

Quod  undulatis  passibus. 
£)c  curiosO)  flexuosoque  capite, 

Saltare  coram  cemeresi 
Modd  Doriumi  mod6  Phrygium,  vel  Lydium ; 

Amore  saucium  gravi  ? 
Tractare  sic  Philosophiam  invisam,  aihitror 

Summi  fuisse  Philosophi. 

Latomif  ttfi^  Jcmtm  in  Eiog* 
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CH  A  P.  lamenlddewasteof  talents  axidof  time.    FxvAat 
^^*    important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 
-  1S31.    indebted  to  the  genius  of  Giovanni  Pico  of  Mi- 
^*  ^^*  randula,  if  instead  of  attempting  to  reccmcile  the 
opinions  of  Plato,  and  of  Arisfcotk,''  he  had  devo- 
ted himadf  to  those  studies  which  are  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  human  intellect.    Nor  might 
posterity  have' had  less  cause  to  admire  the  talents, 
and  approve  the  inde&tigable  labours  of  Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of  Giovanni,  if  he 
had  not  suflfered  himself  to  be  led  astray  from 
the  path  of  nature  and  utility,  by  the  example  of 
his  uncle,  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age. 
When  we  consider  the  distinguished  rank  and  im- 
portant avocations  erf*  GiovanpFranoesco,  and  the 
turbulence  and  misfortunes  of  his  publick  fife,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  his  acquirements,  and  at  the 
numerous  and  learned  productions  which  have 
issued  from  his  pen.     He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1470,  and  was  the  son  of  Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of 
Mirandula,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that  govern- 
ment.    The  ambitious  ^irit  of  his  brother  hodo- 
vico,  who  had  married  Franccsca,  the  daughter 
of  tl\e  celebated  commander  Giovanni  Trivulzio, 
prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty ;  and  in 
the  year  1502,  he,  with  the  assLstaoce  of  his  &ther- 
in-law,  and  the  duke  of  Femraj  expelled  Giovan- 

Frmcesco 


^  In  his  treatise  De  Bntc  et  Uno^  addressed  hj  him  to 
his  friend  Polttiano. 
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Fitocesco  firom  his  dominions ;  which  were  hdd  c  k  a.  p. 
by  LodovicD  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year     ^^ 
150^    On  the  c^ture  Minoidula  by  Julma  II.     iss^i. 
ipthe  year  ISll,  that  pontiff  ezpeUed  die  widow  JLt.45. 
and  &ndly  of  Lodovico,    and  restored  Giovan^ 
Francesco  to  bis  government ;  ^  but  before  he  had 
enjoyed  his  authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven 
firom  his  cs^ital by <t}ie«  French  troops  under'the 
command  of  Tnvulzio.  On  the  decline  of  the  cause 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  Giovan-Francesco  a  third 
tfane  assumed  the  government;  and  by  the  aid  of 
thdicardioai  of  Gtirck,  then  the  imperial  envoy  in 
half y  a  reconciliatiofx  was  effected  between  him 
and  llie  countess  Francesca^  which  it  was  expected 
had  finally  terminated  their  dissensions.    The  sub* 
stantial  cause  of  4i3satis&ctk»i  still,  however,  re- 
mained, and  each  of  the  parties  complained  of  die 
odier  to  ]>o  }L.  who  endeavoured  by  his  influence 
and  audiority  to    reconcile  them/    During  the 

life 


P  V.  ^ntc.  cAafi,  viii.  voi,  ii.  fim  90. 
^  vt  Jnte^  chap.  viii.  vqU  ii.  p.  103. 

''  Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua^  and  to  LautreCf 
govemour  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  thdr 
authority  to  prevent  such  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  Gian<»Francesco,  and  another  to  the 
countess*  in  terms  of  admonition  and  reproof;  which  were 
tempered)  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco,  bj 
expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents 
|U|d  his  l^v'nin^.  BemUj  Efifttm  Pant,  Ub.  xi.  e/i.  30^  33,  33. 
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t:  H  A  p»  lifeof  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  aftenvaeds/- 
^^*     Giovaa-FFancesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  cotapaopaUvs^ 
issii    tranquilHty ;  but  the  aiiimouties  which  had  tai^sti 
Ml  46.  in  this  ^mily,  were  not  destined  to  tennkiate^.' 
without  exhibiting  a  horrible  tragedy.  In  the  night 
of  the  fifteenth  of  Octdxsr,  1533,  Galeotto,  the 
son  of  Lodovico,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula^' 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  {(dlowers,  and 
forced  his  way  intp  the  palace.    Alarmed  at  the 
tumult,  Giovan-Tranoesco  hadi&rown  bimsol£on^ 
his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  where  he  was  seisBodr 
upon  by  Galeotto,  who,  regardless  either  of  tfad 
ties  of  blood,  or  the  supplications  of  the  viefierabie' 
prince,  instandy  struck  off  his  head.    His  eldest 
son  Alberto  experienced  on  this  occarion  a  sinti2ar 
fiite,  and  his  wife  and  youngest  son  were  shut  up 
in*  prison.     Such  was  the  eventful  life,  and  siidi 
die  unfortunate  death  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  learned  men,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he 
had  produced  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and 
of  which  he  transmitted  a  catalogue  to  his  inend 
Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing  instance  of  the 
efforts  of  human  industry.  They  emBrace  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  of  science,  and 
every  mode  of  composition;  poetry,  thediogy, 
antiquities,  natural  philosophy,  morals,  and  asce- 
ticks;  letters,  orations,  traii^lations  firom  the  Greek, 

and 
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and  literary  essays."    Among  these  are  his  four  chap. 
books,  De  Amore  DivinOj  which  were  printed  at     ^^* 
Rome,  in  the  year  1516,  and  inscribed  by  him  to     1521. 
Leo  X.'    In  many  of  his  writings  he  has  warmly  -^t.  46. 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  evinced  an 
extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to  whose  opinions  he 
has  not,  however,  on  all  subjects  conformed."     In 
his  nine  books,  De  Rerum  Pntnotionej  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  uncle  in  exposing  the 
impostures  of  judicial  astrology;  notwithstanding 
which,  in  his  life  of  Savonarola,  he  has  displayed 
a  degree  of  credulity  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
correct  and  vigorous  mind.    Almost  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  time  have  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
both  foe  his  talents  and  his  virtues.     Sadoleti  con- 
fesses diat  he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age,  who 
united,  like  him,  ability  with  moderation,  religion 
with  military  skill,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  close  application  to 
the  cares  of  government ;  nor  are  the  applauses  of 

Giraldi 


■  The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco  have  generally  been 
printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several  editions 
have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  two  vols*  folio* 

K  Of  this  work  a  copy  in  MS*  is  preserved  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  library,  in  the  beginning  of  which  are  the  arms  of 
Leo  X*  richly  illuminated*  v,  Bandini^  Cat,  Bib*  Imut. 
torn,  m,fi,  518* 

n  7^rabo9chi.  vii*  fiar*  L  A  400« 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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CHAP.  Giraldi  and  Calcagnini,  less  honourable  to  his  cha- 
XX,     racter,  as  a  sovereign,  a  scholar,  and  a  man/ 

1521. 

jEx.  46.  But  if  die  Italian  scholars  in  the  infimcy  of 
stndf  of  im.  science  wandered  through  the  regions  of  incorpo- 
tonti  pwjow.  j.^  existence,  without  a  system  and  without  a 
guide,  it  might  yet  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  have  studied  with  more  success,  the  ap- 
pearances and  relations  of  the  visible  world,  and 
have  applied  them  to  some  useful  eixl.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  for  a  long  course  of  sagss  no 
stqdy  was  so  much  abused  to  the  purposes  of  im- 
posing on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  that  which 
professes  to  develop  the  system  of  the  universe^ 
and  to  explain  the  nature,  the  relations,  and  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Until  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious  science  c£ 
judicial  astrology  maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy. 
Most  of  the  sovereigns  and  emiilent  men  of  that 
country  retained  a  great  number  of  astrolc^ers  ia 
their  service,  tod  did  not  venture  to  engage  in  any 
undertaking  of  importance,  without  their  decision 
and  approbation.  The  early  atten^ts  of  the  Italian 
scholars  to  investigate  the  real  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, were  weak  and  uncertain.  One  of  the 
first  who  undertook  this  daring  task  was  Fran- 
cesco Stabili,  usually  called,  fi*om  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  in  his  poem  entitiedZ'-^r^r- 


▼  jf/i.  Itrab,  Stam  deUq.  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  par.  i.  fi.  398,  Vc 
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ha:  in  which  he  has  introduced  many  severe  ani-  chap. 

madversions  on  his  contemporary,  Dante,  whom     ^^* 
he  represents  as  having  lost  his  way,  and  taken    ^^^'* 
up  hb  final  residence  in  his  own  Inferno.   These      ^'  ^^' 
eariy  attempts  were,  however,  observed  widi  great 
jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and 
the  author  of  the  Acerba,  bdng  accused  of  heresy 
and  magick,  expiated  his  temerity  in  the  flames.  "^ 
In  the  eaily  part  of  the  fifteenth  centur}%  another 
poem  was  written  by  Gregorio  Dati  of  Florence, 
entitled  LaS/era;*  which,  although  founded  on 
an  absurd  system,  i»*obabIy  led  the  way  to  more 
successfiil  sotempts.    About  the  year  1468,  Paolo 
Toscan^i,  erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence,   and  thereby  gave  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had  made  in 
mathematical  and  astronomical  science.    It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Cristofbro  Landino,  in  his 
commentary  on  Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study 
of  geography*    His  conjectures  on  the  discovery 
of  a  paas^  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  were  com- 
municated, in  several  letters,  to  Fernando  Mar- 
tinez, 

^  He  was  burnt  b7  the  sentence  of  the  inquisilion  at 
FloDence,  in  the  year  1327.  An  ancient  MS.  copy  of  the 
proceeding^  against  him,  with  his  sentence,  is  in  my  pos- 
session ;  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  those  published  by  Lamiy  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Riccardi  library. 

*  See  note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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CHAP,  tinez,  canon  of  Lisbon,  and  to .  the  fortunate 
^X'  navigator  Cristoforo  Colombo.  *  He  also  transmit- 
1531.    ted  a  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter;  who  was 

^t.  46.  probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  Toscanelli, 
for  no  small  share  of  his  subsequent  success. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
learned  Pontano  undertook  to  illustrate  the  science 
of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  in  the  far- 
mer by  his  fourteen  books,  De  Rebus  C^lesiibuSj 
in  the  latter  by  his  five  books,  entided  Urania^ 
she  de  Stellis^  and  in  his  book  Meteororum ;  but 
*  although  he  has  displayed  much  acuteness  in  the 
one;  and  much  elegance  in  the  other  of  these  works, 
yet  he  has  dcHie  litde  towards  the  real  promoti<m  of 
the  science;  his  chief  object  having  been  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies 
upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  celebrated 
Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
tiitie  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  firom  his 
treatise,  entitled  Homo  Centricusi  and  Celio  Cal- 

cagnini 


*  From  these  letters  it  appears,  that  Colombo  had 
communicated  his  intentions  as  early  as  the  year  1474,  to 
Toscanelli)  who  had  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
enterprise,  and  furnished  him  with  such  instructions,  as 
well  historical  as  geographical,  as  seemed  most  likely  to 
ensure  his  success.  These  letters  have  been  published  in 
the  life  of  Cristoforo,  by  Ferdinando  Colombo,  and  are 
particularly  stated  by  Tiiabosclii.  Storia  della  Lett*  ItaL 
\Lfiar.ufi,  179,  309, 
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cagnini  of  Feirara  wrote  and  published  a  work  in  c  h  a  ?• 
Italian,  before  the  sjrstem  of  Copernicus  issued     ^^* 
firom  the  mess  in  1543,  by  which  he  undertook  to    ^^^i* 
prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.  ^    These  laudable 
^attempts  at  improvement  are  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  that 
eminent  and  successful  philosopher,  who  is  justly 
rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  having  his  name  in- 
separably uiuted  with  that  true  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  he  was  the  first  to  develop  and  ex- 
plain* 

To  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  Leo  X* 
paid  great  attention,  and  endeavdured  to  accom-  ^^^JJI 
plish  that  desirable  object  by  every  effort  in  his  «^««»»*<»"  ^^ 
power.  One  of  die  first  pers(»is  who  ventured  to 
point  out  the  errours  in  the  common  mode  of 
computation,  was  an  ecclesiastick  named  Giovanni 
di  Novara,  .or  Johannes  Navariensisj  who  pre- 
sent^ to  Julius  n.  a  book  on  that  subject,  in 
which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting  them. 
As  thb  was  treated  as  a  theological  inquiry,  the 
professed  object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  time  for  the  due  observance  of 
Easter,  Julius  listened  to  his  representations,  and 
invited  him  to  remain  and  pursue  his  studies  at 

Rome, 


^  **  Quod  citium  atetj  terra  autem  moveatur**    v,    Ttrom 
boacMf  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  rii.  i.  43r. 
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CHAP.  Rome,  promising  that  further  measures  should  be 

XX.     taken  for  carrying  his  proposal  into  dkct.    After 

1591.    thedeadi  of  Julius^  Leo  undertook  the  task,  and 

^t.  46.    particulaiiy  recommended  to  the  ecdesiasticks  as> 
sembled  in  the  council  of  the  Lateram,  to  attend 
to  die  correction  of  the  tables  then  in  general  use. 
He  also  addressed  himself  in  earnest  terms,  to  the 
principals  and  directors  of  the  Italian  academies, 
and  to  many  learned  individuals,  entreating  them 
to  consider  this  important  subject,  and  to  transmit 
to  him  in  their  writings,  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vations and  researches. '    In  consequence  of  these 
measures,  several  works  were  produced,  which  at 
least  prepared  the  way  for  more  efectual  eficxts. 
Paul  of  Middleborg,    bishop  of  Fossombrc»ie, 
presented  to  the  pontiff  a  treatise,  De  recta  Pas* 
cha  celebratione^  in  twenty-three  books,  for  the 
prmting  and  publishing  of  which  Leo  granted  him 
an  exclusive  privilege.  ^  Basilio  Lapi,  a  Cistercian 
monk,  dedicated  to  him  a  work,  De  Mtatum  com- 
putatione  et  Dientm  anticipatiane ;  a  manuscript 
copy  of  which  yet  exists  in  the  Nani  library  at 

Venice ; 


*  Leo  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  requesting;  that  he  would 
employ  his  professors  of  astrology  and  theology,  to  take 
the  subject  into  their  consideration. 

a  Fabron.  in  vita  Lwn.  x*  p.  S75«  This  work  was 
printed  at  Fossombrone  (Faro  Scmfiromenm)  in  1513^ 
info. 
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Venice;^  ami  in  the  I^urentian  Ubrary  at  Florence  c  h  a  p« 
is  preserved  a  Latin  tract  of  Antonius  Dulciatus,      ^x> 
De  Kafendarii  correctioncj  idso  inscribed  by  the    ^^3^« 
author  to  Leo  X. ""    The  eariy  death  of  the  pontiff  ^^  ^^- 

prevented 


b  Baailio  ifras  also  the  author  of  another  work^  De  va- 
rietate  Temficrum.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Vespucci.  Of  the  object  of  the  work 
addressed  to  Leo  X«  some  idea  maj  be  formed  from  the 
following  extract.  ^  Itaque  ne  totius  Ecclesix  sokmnia 
^  permutentury  C«sarem  Augustum  imitemur,  et  eum  in 
^  sxculi  intercalatione  nostxis  viribus  amplexemur ;  et  sic 
^  non  turbabitur  orbis)  necuUum  Ecclesix- ordinem  intern- 
*'  pesdve  corrompere  est*  Cum  autem  de  hac  temporis  an- 
^  ticipadone  inter  omnes  fere  homines  disceptado  habeatur 
^  nt  omnes  hos  dies  in  uno  anno  sua  intercapedine  consumesi 
*^  et  hujus  temporis  simul  in  ultimo  menus  obsenresi  28  die 
^  Februariiy  vel  ut  melius  eloquar^  in  die  Sancti  MatthiS} 
"  videUcit  38«  ejusdem  mensis,  quando  bissextus  habetury 
**  septimum  diem  Martii  nomines)  et  dies  tunc  statos  acci- 
^  pies,  et  aequinoctii  tempus  in  32.  Martii  cum  suis  veniet 
^  fractionibus."  MoreUL  BtSUcth.  Mtntan.  Cod.  Lai.  M. 
Ixvii*  fi.  74* 

^  This  work  consists  of  xxv*  propositions,  of  which  the 
first  six  are  lost  or  mutilated*  In  page  49,  the  author  thus 
addresses  the  pontiff;  ^  Haftc  sunt,  Beadssime  Pater,  qus 
^  ad  tuam  Sancdtatem  scribenda  occurrerunt,  quorum  om- 
'^  nium  te  ari»trum,  et  judicem  exquirimus,  cujus  est  ea 
^  qux  nostrx  sunt  fidei  declarare  ;  in  quibus  si  defecimus, 
^  tu  pro  tua  dementia,  veniam  dabis.  Non  enim  ut  ill- 
**  quern  carperemus,  vel  quia  nos  aliquid  esse  putemus, 
**  cum  nihil  simus,  talia  scripsimus,  sed  ut  boni  verique 
^  consuleremusi  et  nostris  sententiis  expositis,  per  Satictas 

"  Syiiodi 
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CHAP,  prevented,  in  all  probability/  die  further  progress 
^^'     of  these  inquiries,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pondfi- 
1521.    cate  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year  1582,  that  the 
Mx.  46.  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  carried  into  foil 
efiect,  and  adopted  throughout  the  catholick  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 


DUcoveriei 
in  the  Eist 
and  West 
Indies. 


The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical studies,  prior  to  and  during  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X,  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  collected 
from  the  written  documents  of  the  times,  as  from 
the  great  practical  uses  to  which  those  studies 
were  applied.  That  the  researches  of  the  early 
navigators  were  instigated  and  promoted  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  times,  appears 
fit>m  undoubted  evidence.  The  assistance  thus 
afforded  to  these  daring  adventurers,  was,  how- 
ever, amply  repaid.  By  the  successfol  result  of 
their  labours,  the  form  of  the  globe,  and  the  revo- 
lutions 


^  Synodi  Lateranenais  discussionein,  an  recte  vel  ne  sen- 
<<  tiamus,  intelligeremus,  nostramque  in  tuam  S.  Semtu- 
^  tern,  hoc  noatro  opusculo  manifestaremus,  quam  omni- 
^  potens  Deu8  diu  felicem  consenret.  Nee  mirabitur  Tua 
^  Sanctitas,  si  qua  in  eo  offenderit,  disaona  his  quae  in  opere 
*'  praefato  de  Festis  Mobilibus  diximua,  sed  meminerit  an-  - 
*'  tiquam  consuetudinem  Ecclesie  ibi  nos  fuisse  aequutos  ;• 
'<  heic  vera  novx  reformationis  Kaleodarii  formam  inai- 
<^  nuare  yoluisae.  Florendx  apud  Sanctum  Galium  Idibus 
^  Decembris  anno  Dominies  Resurrectionis  1514."  Ban^ 
dini*  Catal,  Bib*  Laurent,  torn,  ii.  yk.  31« 
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-hltkind  crf^ihe  heavenly  bodies,  were  more  decided^  c  k  a  p. 
ascataified.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  their  '  ^^* 
experience  first  served  to  establish  that  more  cor-  1521. 
i«ct  ^stem  of  the  'tmiverse,  which  has  since  -*t.  46. 
been  fiilly  demonsfiraiSd.  Hidse  discoveries  gave 
rise,  however,  to  masf^  extravagant  ideas,  which 
sOatd  a  striking  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  age. 
it  is  asserted  by  Monaldescbi,  that  the  kingdom  of 
l^em  required  a  whole  year  to  traverse  it  from  one 
^trenii^  to  the  other ;  and  ifadt  New  Spain  wses 
at  least  twice  the  size  of  Perti^.  ^  Bembo,  in  h^ 
history  of  Venice,  has  also  expatiated  on  the  pro- 
dUctiaDs  of  the  new  worlds  tad  on  thepet^ons  and 
cimoms  oE  •  tlie  inhatntaiitB, !  with  a  mixture  4f 
troth  and  fiction  highly  amusing^  ^  The  succesB 
wUch  attcadedthe  expedifions  to  die  eastern  wwld 
mfais  no  sanll  trause  <rf*  anxkty  ta  the  Venetkns, 
wKo  fores&w  in  Ae  new  intercourse  to  which  they 
Would  ibiloubtedly  give  rise;  the'  desthiotion  qf 
that  coBuAerce  wfaich  die  rqmblidcifaad  so  lonf 
mcHiqpdized;  but  aSilfaough  the  states  of  Italy  d€^ 
rived  iiewer  advantages  from  these  discoveries  thafi 
iaay  other  Qoontry  inEiin^,  yet  itisobservabte, 
that  the  pe^MXis  by  whose  course,,  skill,  and  pert 
aeveremie  they  were  made,  were  principally  Italiansv 

Cristofor^^ 


^  Comment,  Utorka,  Ven.  \SM* 


'«  DetT'Ttt^ria  Feneta^  Uh.  ri.     hi  oft.  voL  L  fi*  138.  et 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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CHAP.  Cristoforo  Colombo  was  a  native  of  Genoa ;  Ame- 

^^*    rigo  Vespucci,  who  conteiided  with  him  for  the 

fci53U    honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  touch  that  new 

Au  46.  continent,  which  is  yet  designated  by  his  name, 

was  a  Florentine ;  Giovami  Verazzini,  to  idiose 

efforts  the  French  were  so  much  indebted  fir  their 

fixeign  possessions,  was  of  the  same  country; 

and  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  the 

reigns  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIIL  and  £lizsd)eth, 

rendered  such  important  services  to  the  F.nglMh 

crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

papd  gnaci  From  tli9  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the 
ftftt.  Roman  pontifi  had  interested  themselves  with 
great  earnestness  in  the  result  7  and  no  sooner 
had  these  eflforts  proved  successful,  than  they  eon- 
verted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
credit  and  authori^  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausHilc 
pretext  for  thb  interference,  was  found  in  the 
promised  universality  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  siqireme 
pontiff,  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV.  had 
made  a  formal  grant  to  the  Portuguese,  of  all  the 
countries  extending  from  Cqie  Naon  on  the  conti* 
nent  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies.  This  grant 
had  been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  subsequent 
bulls  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dissen- 
sions which  arose  between  Ferdinand  king  of 
Spain,  and  John  king  of  Portugal,  inspecting  the 
right  of  occupying  the  countries  newly  discovered, 

were 
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d  to  tbe  decision  of  Alexander  VL  crap. 


wbo^  as  is  well  known,  whfa  a  boldness  pecoliar     xx, 
to  his  character,  directed  that  theglobe  of  the  earth     1531. 
diould  be  divided  hy  an  imaginary  line,  extending  JBx.  46. 
Srom  north  to  south,  and  passing  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Oq;>e  Verd 
islands;  that  whatever  lands  were  discovered  on 
the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should  belong  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the 
king  of  Spam* 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year 
1514,  Leo  X.  made  also  a  formal  concession  to 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal ;  extending  not  only 
to  all  countries  which  were  then  discovered,  but 
to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the  pontiff  him- 
self/ The  Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an 
acknowledged  jurisdiction,  began  to  assume  over 
the  new  world,  that  authority  which  it  had  long 
exercised  over  the  old;  and  the  grants  thus  made 
were  accompanied  with  conditions  that  the  sove^ 
reigns  should  send  out  priests  to  convert  the  natives 
to  Chrisdanitjr.  These  grants,  absurd  and  futile 
as  they  may  now  appear,  were  not  widiout  their 
eflfects,  whether  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mankind. 
From  Ae  respect  paid  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
to  the  apostolick  see,  they  might  prevent,  in  some 

instances,   . 


'  ^  AniCj  thaju  ziL  vo/.  iu/^.  349. 
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CHUT,  instances,  4at  interference  of  different  mtioos  in 

3:x>     foreign  parts,  which  m  all  probabiKty  might  hmvm 

1521.    given  rise  to  vipknt  and  destractivc  ware,  and 

Ml  46.  defeated  the  common  object  of  both  parties.     At 

the  same  time,  the  commanders  employed  in  these 

expeditions   engaged   in  them  widi  a  thoi«]gh 

conviction,  that  in  seizing  on  a  newly  discovered 

country,  and  subjugating  its  inhabitants,  ihqr  were 

only  vindicating  the  rights  of  tfieir  sovereign,  and 

extending  the   jurisdiction  of  the  holy  Roman 

church.^ 

« 

The  exultation  which  these  diaooveriesocca- 

^ sioned  throughout  Europe,  is  supposed  to  have 

▼tries.       jjgg^  '^f  the  most  just  and  allowable  kind.    The 
extenaon  of  the  bonds  of  society  to  distant  nations, 
and  people  unknown  before ;  the  important'additions 
to  the  conveniencies,  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
the  great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe  was  to 
experience,  all  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this 
opinion,  may  perliaps  be  doubted*     Jn  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  two  parties  are  concerned ; 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the   newly  discovered 
countries,  and  their  European  invaders.     To  the 

former 


MS  of  the 
new  diflco- 


B  V.  The  proclamatioB  of  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  traaslatod  by 
Robertson  in  his  History  of  America,  vol.  i.  note  xxxiii. 
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fonner  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  chap. 
wliote  nations  from  the  earth,  was  not  move  dread-     3gx* 
juldian  the  arrival  of  their  Spanish  conquerors;    ^^^i. 
and  the  dispirited  remnant  of  an  um^fending  and  ^*  ^* 
unwarUke  peofde^  was  destined  to  a  gradual  but 
sure  extirpation  by  a  long  and  hopeless  series  of 
labour  and  of  suffering.     The  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  is  in  fact  that  of  the  destruction 
of  its  population,  and  of  the  usurpdticm  of  its  ter* 
ritory  by  a  foreign  power.^    On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  advantages  which  Europe  has  hitherto 
derived  from  this  intercourse  ?  Had  the  people  of 
tiiese  distant  shores  any  new  information  in  science, 
in  politicks,  in  morals,  or  in  arts,  to  impart  to  us? 
Has  the  ccHnmunication  between  the  two  countries 

given 


^  Las  Casas  has  therefore  entitled  his  work  with  strict 
propriety,  The  IRatory   of  the  Destruction  of  the  JndteB* 
^*  R^acion  de  la  Destruycion'de  las  Indias,'*  from  the  iiK 
troduction  to  this  most  dreadful  and  affecting  hiatory ,  whicft 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Giacomo  Castellani,  and  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1643,  I   shall  only  give  the  following 
passage.    "  I  positively  and  truly  assert,  that  within  the 
**  space  of  forty  years,  there  have  unjustly  and  tyramiically 
^  perished,  by  the  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the 
^  Chriatiana^  more  than  twelve  millions  of  persons,  men, 
<<  women,  and  children ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  mis- 
**  taken  in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  than  fifteen 
"  millions."     It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  that  Robertson  is  right  in  asserting,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  Las  Casas  are  not  to  be  implicitly  believed,  espe- 
cially when  he  speaks  of  numbers. 
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CHAP,  given  rise  to  situations   which  have  called  into 
xx>     action  those  generous  propensities^  and  virtuous 
1531.    qualites,  on  which  alone  are  founded  the  dignity 
A.  46.  and  happiness  of  the  human  race?  Or  has  it  not 
given  usy  on  the  contrary,  a  new  representation  of 
the  deformity  of  our  nature,  so  horrid,  and  so  dis* 
lasting,  that  experience  alone  could  have  cod«- 
vinced  us  of  its  reality  ?  The  nations  of  Europe^ 
instead  of  beiitg  tranquillized  by  prosperity,  or  en* 
riched  by  a  new  influx  of  wealth,  have  fix>m  that 
period  either  sunk  into  a  debilitating  indolence,  or 
been  roused  to  action  by  dissendons,  to  which 
these  discoveries  have  afforded  new  causes,  and  by 
which  even  the  indignant  manes  of  the  slaughtered 
Indians  might  well  be  appeased.     If  we  seek  for 
more  consolatory  views,   we  must  turn  towards 
a  new  people,  who  have  risen  upon  these  ruins, 
where  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  mighty  em* 
pire,  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  the  last  refuge  of 
freedom,  and  to  carry  to  higher  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, those  arts  and  sciences  which  it  has  received 
from  the  exhausted  climes  of  Europe. 

T 

nnne  in-  Ify  howcvcr,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domina* 
Mferaice  of  ^^^  conspircd  with  the  lust  of  ambition,  in  extend* 
ing  the  conquests  of  die  maritime  nations  of  Europe; 
it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  the  first  persons  who  opposed  them- 
selves to  die  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffend- 
ing natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  die  difierent 
orders  of  monks,  who  had  been  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose 
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pose  of  preachmg  among  them  the  Christian  &ith.  chap. 
In  this  generous  undertaking  the  Dominicans  took  xx. 
tiie  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  upon  issi. 
the  persons  of  the  native  Americans^  and  distribu-  Mu  46. 
ting  them  iti  proportionate  numbers  among  the 
new  settlers,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  slavery,  was 
represented  by  the  monks  of  this  fraternity  as  whol- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  mUd  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own 
mission.^  The  Franciscans,  without  attempting 
to  justify  these  enomuties  to  their  full  extent, 
opposed  themselves  to  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions  soon  reached 
£urope,  and  the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to 
for  hb  decision  on  this  novel  and  important  subject. 
His  sentence  confers  honour  on  his  memc»y.  He 
declared  that  not  only  reli^on,  but  nature  itself, 
cried  out  i^ainst  slavery.^  He  observed,  with 
equal  justice  and  benevolence,  that  the  only  mode 
by  which  civilization  and  religious  improvement 
could  be  extended,  was  by  the  adoption  of  mild 
and  equitable  measures ;  ^  and  he  employed  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of  Spain 

to 


^  Robert9on*9  HuU  of  America^  book*  iii.  vol.  i.  fi* 
314.  efc. 

i  ^  Requbitus  sententiam  Pontifex  judicayit  non  modo 
^  religionem,  sed  etiam  naturam  reclamitare  servituti," 
Fabron,  in  vita  Leon*  x.  p^  327* 

*  Fabron.  ut  tup. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  repress  the  avarice  and  ferocitj  of  the  new  -seC^ 
^^'  tiers,  ki  the  countries  subjected  to  his  atxthoritf%^ 
1521.  On  this  occasioil  the  humane  and  inde&dgable 
£t.  46.  eccleaiasdck  Bartolommeo  de  las  Casas  made  1i)e 
most  strenuous  and  persevering  eilbilB  for.  Ac 
relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppre^ 
sion ;  but  the  errours  of  good  men  are  sometimes 
more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  the 
crimes  of  the  wicked ;  and  the  expedient  which  he 
proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Ame- 
ricans by  enslavii^  and  transpcxting  the  natives  «f 
Africa,  has  giran  rise  to  still  greater  calamities 
than  those  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy^  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  some  efibrts 
have  been  made  to  remove,  this!  rq>roach,  which  ff 
successfiil,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest  tii» 
umph  of  virtuous  principle  ^vor  yet  e:diibitcd  to 
the  world*  But  the  guilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not 
likely  to  be  expiated  by  nqpedtance ;  apd.  die 
course  of  Providence  ^eems  too  (^inly  td  indi- 
cate, that  a  practice  h^un  m  ti^iacity  and  injos^ 
tice,  can  only  terminate  in  revenge^  in  hanonrs, 
and  in  blood* 


tural  histo- 
ry 


Study  of  nn«       If»  howev^eT,  the  benefits  that  inight  havc-bee^ 
derived  from  the  great  events  .before  refen-ed  to, 

have 


'  **  Egitque  cum  Ferdinando  Hispanorum  Rege,  ut  ne 
^'  quid  inhumane,  ne  quid  injuste  iis  in  regionibus  colono- 
**  rum  avaritia  fieri  pateretur."    J6. 
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have  in  general  been  either  neglected,  or  perverted  chap. 
to  the  most  injurious  purposes,  yet  the  discoveries     ^x* 
made  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  open-     153 1. 
ed  a  new  ^eld  of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  ^t.  46. 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding 
times  to  a  lugh  degree  of  perfection.     Besides  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  globe,  which  was  thus 
obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  diversity  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  ob- 
served in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and 
distinguished  by  such  a  vdriety  of  temperature,  of 
soil,  and  of  climate,  excited  the  desire  of  exami- 
ning their  nature,  their  qualities,  or  their  effects. 
The  progress  of  these  studies^  was  not,  however, 
rapid.     The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  navi- 
gators   were  actuated,   was  the   desire  of  gain. 
Gold  in  its  natural    state  was  the  universal  ob- 
ject of  their  inquiry.     Where  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  other  articles  were  sought  for,  which 
might  be  converted  to  the  greatest  profit ;  and  the 
most  beautiful,  or  the  most  surprising  productions 
of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as  they  might  be 
converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  merchan- 
dise.    The  study  of  nature,  in  her  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,   although  of  all  others  the 
most  obvious  and  simple,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  last  which,  in  the  rise  of  learning,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  mankind.     After  all  the  re- 
searches that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  it  is 
yet  probable  that  the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
at  Careggi,  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  a  coUec- 
voL.  IV.  u  tion 
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CHAP,  tion  of  pbirts  exten^g  bejond  the  mere  objecf  of 
..^JEl— common:  utility.    From  several  passages  in  the 
L^ai.    works  of  Poatano,  we  may,  however,  discover, 
^^  **•  that  this  author  devoted  himself  to  the  prac&ial 
study  of  nature ;  and  his  poem  in  two  books,  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  lemoit,  the  orange,  and  the 
citron,  entitled  De  Hortis  Hesperidumy  suficientiy 
demonstrates  diat  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  most  curioius  operations  in  hortkuhure.""    A 
more  striking  indication  of  a  rising  taale  for  these 
occupations^  appears  in  the  estimation  in  which 
.  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have  tres^ied  on 
these  subjects,  now  began  to  be  held.    The  wri- 
tings  of  Thcophrastus   and   Dioscorides,    had 
beeii  trondated  into  Latin,  and  puUished  before 
the  close  of  the  fifteei^  century.     Of  the  ktter, 
a  new  and  more  comect  version  was  completed  by 

the 


»  Among  many  cmioas  ohservations  ia  Um  imHu  qI 
Pontano,  Uiere  is  one  which  {lacticularly  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  pracdcal  g;ardener*  He  asserts,,  on  his  own 
experience,  that  if  a  graft  be  cut  from  the  extremity  of  a 
ftiiit-bearing  branch,  it  wiU  itself  bear  fruit  the  first  ytnu*  of 
its  btdng  ingrafted ;  bat  thai  if  it  be  taken  from  a  sucker, 
or  unripe  part  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it 
bear  fruit.  His  words  are,  *^  Qdppe  ubi  e  ramo  frugifera, 
**  atque  ad  solem  exposito,  ex  ipsoque  rami  acumine  lecti 
•*  fuerint,  etiam  primo  insitionis  anno  frugem  profenint.** 
Potan.  op,  -vol,  ii.  /r.  1 80,  This  has  since  been  observed 
by  other  naturalists,  and  the  reason  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Darwin,  in  his  Phytohgia^  Secuix*  iL  7.  U6» 
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the  kamed  Marodio  Vir|^  Adriani,  and  pub-  chap. 
fiflbed  at  Florence  in  the  year  ISlsl    Besides  the     ^^* 
wrioiis  editions  of  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,     i^^^* 
which,  in  the  infimcy  of  the  art  of  printing,  had  '^  ^* 
jswed  from  the  press,  and  the  illustrations  on  that 
work  by  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Niocolo  Leonioeno, 
smd  others,  it  was  trandated  into  Italian  by  Cristo- 
ibro  Laodino  of  Florence,  and  published  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1475.    The  dedded  propensity  which 
now  appealed  towards  the  cultivation  of  natural 
histoiy  was  further  increased  by  the  extension  of 
the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate ;  and  the 
angular  productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exci- 
ting die  curiosity  of  the  European  students,  led 
diem  to  examine  those  of  dieir  own  widi  an  intel- 
ligut  and  a  ifiscrimiaating  eye.     It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  until  neariy  the  middle  of  die  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  commentaries  of  Pier-Andrea 
Mattioli,  on  die  six  books  of  Dioscorides  were 
first  published,  that  the  science  of  botany  began 
to  assume  a  dbtinct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as  a 
separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural  know- 
ledge.    Still  more  recent  has  been  the  attention 
paid  to  the  odier  departments  of  natural  history. 
If  we  except  the  small  tract  of  PauUus  Jovius,  D^ 
Piscibus  Romanis^  published  in  the  year  1524,* 

and 


■  Iq  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1527,  8<^.  This  work  Jo« 
nut  dcdictfed  to  tlie  cardinal  Louis,  of  Bourixxi,  who 
ddudtd  his  espectalioaa  of  a  great  reward)  by  presenting 

him 
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CHAP,  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  treatises, 
xx>     we  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the 
1521.    history  of  animated  nature,    and  to  reduce  the 
&u  46.  science  of  zoology  to  a  general  system,  until  the 
time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando ;  the  former 
of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Italy^ 
devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  im- 
portant task,  and  by  their  elaborate  works,  laid 
those  broad  foundations  which  have  served  to  sup* 
port  the  extensive  and  still  increasing  superstruc- 
ture of  subsequent  times.^ 

Moral  pkuo-  Nor  had  the  science  of  ethicks,  that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge,  hitherto  received 
that  attention,  which  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably  demands. 
Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Petrarca, 

and 


him  with  an  imaginary  benefice  in  the  island  of  Thule, 
beyond  the  Orkneys.  "  La  fatica  de*  Pesci,**  says  he, 
^  Tn'and6  vota  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone,  al  qua!  dedicai  il 
^  libra,  rimunerandomi  esso*  con  un  beneficio  iabuloso 
<<  situato  neir  Isola  7Y/e,  oltre  le  Orcadi."  Lettera  di 
Gkruio  a  M,  Galeaz,  Florimonte,  afi.  lYrab.  vii.  2.  30.  With 
this  malicious  sarcasm,  the  cardinal  seems  to  have  reproved 
Jovius  for  quitting  his  theological  studies  to  write  the  trea* 
tise  inscribed  to  him. 

^  A  particular  account  of  the  rise  of  the  science  of  na* 
tural  history,  and  of  its  pragress  to  the  present  time,  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  introductory  Discourse,  prefixed 
to  the  first  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linneao  Society* 
JLomf.  1791   4«. 
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and  several  of  tbe  treatises  and  diidogues  of  Poggio  chap. 
Bracciolini,  may  be  considered  among  the  earliest     ^^' 
and  most  successful  attempts  to  illustrate  the  prin-     i^si. 
ciples  of  moral  conduct,  and  to  regulate  the  inter-  '^^^  ^^ 
course  of  society.    Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  Mitteo  bm. 
century,  Matteo  Bosso,  principal  of  the  monastery  "^ 
of  Fiesole,    had  also  undertaken  to  recommend 
and  to  enforce  various  branches  of  moral  duty,  in 
separate  Latin  treatises,  written  with  great  apparent 
sincerity,  and  not  without  pretensions  to  perspi- 
cuity and  to  elegance.  ^  It  may  indeed  be  admitted 
as  a  characteristick  of  a  vig(M-ous  and  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  that,  at  a  time  when  theological  sub- 
tilties  and  scholastick  paradoxes    had  so  deeply 
entangled  the  human  (acuities,  this  venerable  ecde- 
siastick  could  free  himself  from  their  bonds,  so  as  * 
to  observe  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating  eye,  the 
relations  and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to 
apply  to  their  regulation,  the  dictates  of  sound 

reason. 


p  For  some  account  of  him,  v.  ante^  chafi,  i.  v(d.  !#  fi* 
S3,  Ufe  qf  Lor*  de*  Medici^  voU  ii«  fi.  1 60.  His  moral 
works  are  published  under  the  following  titles  : 

De  verUac  9ahUaribu»  ammigaudit*.  Flor*  mcccclxxxxi. 
D€  hutituendo  aafdentia  ammo,  Bonon,  icccccLxxxxv. 
De  tolerandi€  adversU.  Ub,  ii. 
De  gerendo  magistraiu^  juitittague  coUnda, 

The  two  last  tracts  are  published  in  the  general  collec- 
lion  of  the  works  of  their  author,  Argentor^  1509.  et  Fhr, 
1513. 
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CH  AP«  reasm,  aiidthe:|ireo6pls  of  i^tttfieidigkxu    A 

^^*     mare  powerful  and  moresuoceasfiil  efcrt  was  made 

iisi.    by  the  cdebrated  Pocitano,  whose  prose  works 

Mx.  45.  condst  chiefly  of  treaiises  on  the  various  branches 

poQtttQ.  of  moral  duty ;  scwie  of  which,  as  applying  more 
generally  to  the  concerns  of  states  and  of  princes, 
may  be  consodeped  as  ittustratxng  the  sciend:  of 
politicks;  whilst  others,  relating  to  individual  con- 
duct, are  ii^nded  to  define  the  duties  of  private 
life.    Under  the  fcNiiier  head  may  be  classed  his 

m»  trntiM,  treatbe,  De  Principe^  addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Calabria,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  define 
and  exemplify  the  duties  and  conduct  of  a  sove- 
reign. This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twenty 
years  before  the  treatise  of  MadbiaveUi  under  the 
aame  title  and  on  the  same  subject,  b  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  it  for  the  sound  maxims  of  policy 
which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and  the  noUe  ex- 
amples which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitation.  The 
great  cUstinction  between  these  productions  is,  that 
in  the  work  of  Pontano,  politicks  are  considered 
as  a  most  important  branch  of  morals,  whilst  in 
that  of  Machiavelli  they  appear  to  be  merely  an  ar- 
tifice employed  to  accomplish  some  immediate 
end,  which  is  frequently  most  injurious  to  him  who 
obtains  it.  "  He  who  wishes  to  govern  well,** 
says  Pontano,  ^^  should  propose  to  himself  liberali- 
ty and  clemency  as  the  first  rules  of  his  con- 
duct. By  the  former  he  will  convert  his  enemies 
"  into  fiiends,  and  even  recall  the  treacherous  to 
<^  fidelity.    The  latter  will  secure  to  him  the  affec- 

"  tion 
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^  tioB  of  att  men,  who  will  venerate  himas  a  divi-  chap. 
**  nitjr.    United  in  a  soveieign  they  render  him     ^^* 
^  indeed  inosl  like  to  God,  whose  attribute  it  is  to    ^^^^' 
**  do  good  to  all,  and  to  spare  those  who  M  into        ^ 
**  crrour."'  ^  4it  m  m    "  It  is  not,  however,  of 
^*  8o  much  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  hu- 
*^  mane  and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices 
**  which  are  considered  as  their  opposites.     An 
**  inordinate  de»re  to  obtain  that  which  belongs, 
*^  and  is  dear  to  others,  is,  in  a  sovereign,  the 
**  origin  of  g^-eat  calamities.     Hence  arise  pro- 
^Ascriptions,  exDes,   torments,   executions;  and 
^A  hence  too  it  b  often  truly  said, 

^  Ad  gcnerum  Cereris,  sine  cacde  et  vulnere  paaci 
^  DescenduDt  Reges,  et  sicca  zikorte  Tyranni.'' 

Few  are  the  tyrant  homicides  that  go 
Unpierced  and  bloocSess  to  the  realms  belo¥r» 

A'  What  indeed  can  be  more  absiHrd  in  a  sove- 
^A  reign,  or  less  conducive  to  his  own  safety,  than 
^'  instead  of  displaying  an  example  of  humanity, 
^<  to  show  himsdf  severe  and  arrogant.  Inhumanity 
'^  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of 
**  cruelty,  and  both  of  tliem  are  bad  protectors 
**  either  of  life  or  of  authority." '    These  maxims 

he 


4  Fontan,  de  Prind/ie,  in  epud,  fjfi*  tarn,  i*  p*  87. 
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c  H  A  P.  he  confinns  by  numerous  examples  fiom  andent 

^^*      and  modem  times,  iriiicfa  show  the  extent  of  his 

1531.    acquirements^  and  greatly  enliven  his  work.    But 

JU.  46.  the  strongest  instance  that  history  a£brds  of  the 

truth  of  these  maxims,  is  perhs^  to  be  fixind  in 

that  of  Alfonso  himself,  to  whom  they  were  so 

ineflfectually  addressed.  ■ 

?!*T*^'"*  ^^  ^  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  iftiportant,  is  his  treatise,  i>r 
Obediential  in  five  books ;  under  which  tide  be 
has  comprehended' no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
system  of  moral  duty.  ^  In  the  commencement  of 
this  work  he  observes,  that  ^*  the  efforts  of  both 
^*  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  as  wdl  as  of 
'^  both  divine  and  human  law,  are  chiefly  directed 
''  to  cpmpel  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  submit 
^'  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them 
^'  fit>m  breaking  loose  and  wandering  without  a 
'*  guide."  Under  this  extensive  idea  of  obedience, 
he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief  duties  of 
life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmness,  and  temper- 
ance; 


•  V.  ante  chap*  iv.  vol*  i./k.  393.  394. 

*  First  published  at  Naples,  in  a  well  printed  and  elegant 
edition,  4^.  and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Roberto  Sanse- 
verino,  Prince  of  Salerno.  At  the  close  we  read,  Joanmis 
joviami  pontani  d£  obsnisntia  opus  fihit  fslicitkr. 
Impressum  Neapoli  per  mathiam  Moravum  anno  Sa- 
lutis  dominicae  m.cccclxxxx.  die  x^v.  octobris* 
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aocef  continually  intermixing  llis  precepts  Wifh  c ha t. 
examples,  many  of  which,  bdh^  the  result  of  his  ,  ^^' 
own  ci38ervations,  have  pk^eserved  a  great  number  i^^i* 
rf  histbricat  and  literaiy"  anecdotes,  not  dsewhere  ^*t.  46. 
to  be  foitnd.  Bteid^  these  works,  Pontano  pro- 
duced several  others  on  various  topicks,  connected 
with  moral  conduct,  which  he  has  illustrated  in  a 
simihr  mannerr  *  These  writings  of  Pontano  idis- 
play  great  reflection,  learning,  and  experience; 
and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had  beeii  eqniA 
to  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been  suflftred 
to  exert  itself  in  correcting  those  superfluities  wHfa 
which  his  works  sometimes  abound,  he  would 
have  merited  a  rank  in  this  most  important  depart-* 
ment  of  science,  to  which  vay  fe^  Writers  eidicr 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  could  justly  havc( 
aspired*  It  might  hate  been  expected  that  his 
.examplewoublhaveprepiredthe  way  toa  fcurthef 
pKoixdency^  in  these  studies,  especmlly  as  he  had 
.dcwiMed'dieHi  of  the  sdudastick  shackles  in  which 
they  l^d  been  involved,  and  had  directed  them  to 
the  gieat  objects  of  practical  utility ;  but  aihidsi 
the  ctovulsions  of  war,  and  the  dissipations  of 
domesfick  life,  his  W(^ks  were  probably  negl^^ted 
or  for^itten;  and  it  b  ceitain  aft  least,  that! the 
age  in  vi^hich  he  lived,  produced  no  moral  write^ 
of  equal  Industry  or  of  equal  merit  The  professors 


i 


I  ..  of 


"  V  ante  chaft*  ii«  voL  i./t.  106,  Sec* 
VOL,  IV.  x 


CtttiglioM- 


last  urfi  4iri>  poiTTWicATX 

c  B  A  F.  of  Rome,  oS  Padlia^  iknd  other  Iiii^  wa^enwa^ 

3t^*    thouigfat  it  su|b:ient  fo  coafine   llieir  c&mmmts 

1^31.    to  the  works  oC  Aiifitotle  i  and  for  sonie  time  af- 

Jii.  4«.  terwards,  the  treatise  of  Cioox)  De  OffiiWr  instead 

of  being  considered  as  a  modd  of  imitsition»  was 

nqptfded  as  an  object  of  criticism  and  of  ^reproof. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  <& 
Hidividual  intercourse  by  the  rules  %£  civi%r  aod 
^ood  iMeeding,  which  may  be  redmned  among  the 
mioor  duties  ^  society,  a  work  of  exttaoivUmi^^ 
merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  This  is 
4ie  Librd  dd  Cartegiane^  of  the  count  BaUaMare 
Castiglione,  who  has  bef(M  occurred  to  our  no- 
tktf  a  but  ^  more  particular  account  of  so  .accom* 
pushed  a  nobleman^  wd  so  elegant  a  sob<dsit, 
who  shartd  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esttem  of 
hobX*  eannot  be  uninteresting.  He  was  bom 
At  his  ftmily  villa  of .  Casatieo^  in  the.  territory  of 
Mantna,  in  the  year  147B^  and  was  the  son  of 
die  xronnt  Cristofbro  Ca^itiglkmev  by  his  wife 
Louisa  Gonzaga,  a  nsar  ligation  of  the  sovereign 
fuoSj  of  that  name.'^  .,  In  his  early  years  he  was 
lent  to  Milam,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  La- 
tin language  by  Gioi|^  Memh,  and  in  Greek  by 
I>emetrius  Chalcond^es.  Having  there  distin- 
guished 


^  Seras9if    Vita  dcL  Cante  BQ/da»9are  CoMtigBtmef  in 
fronte  al  tuo  Ubro  del  Cortegiano*  Ediz.  di  ComnQ.  Padava^ 
1766.  )«.  9. 


.ffiMbri  biwwtf  by  big  poflK^  a». 

JivdfB^^lw^bf  blsdkitt^^m^  and  .  ^tx. 

imst J)^)9nt(red  iOM  tbe  oAi^  of  JUo-    a^ii. 

4^111^  ^  S^NSaa^  .widM>iK/  Ixntener^  itUnqniabing  iftt;i6. 
hb  Utiiratilli^^MiQi,  ibtwhiekfterderfvQd  asaislanbc 
Jwa^J^ppoBeroaldo'tho  •eider*.  Wdtkfalmte 
drro(Bda.gixattt..pttrt0f  ioa  tificfto  the  8tii^<  idP 
^  andeM auiftdra,  onwhoBe^wiorics'he  conuraitqd 
te  idrhuigliiiAngr iearn^  notes riuid  obaorvattoiiaw 

mbultoe.  :N^.did  h^jisglc^t  t^^ifHiqg^HyM 

k  fdid  :^p99^^!9lta^  the  enetgf 

ndldammg  of  piMtts  4h^  isoftMm  and:  elegaito* 
of PMrai^  iifd  tbs^fiiQtti^  add  nttHMdexpreasipii 
bf  Lqmitoorde'  Medid,  md of  Fclitimav'^        r 

.  .  Tt«.dMll»)QCilH9filther^'  ^hiobi  waff loocasiomid 
Iqr  a  WQQod  frioavbd  at  the  hettfeof  ^  Tarcv  aott 
tfe .  flubaequcant  ovnthrow.  lof  LodoVico  Sfixrti^ 
havi^  induced  Casftigliooe  to.  leavd  Mibni^  here^ 
aorled  tolnacdatioa  Fnmdeaoo  ttanptis  x£  Maotii^ 
triiottfa&KQQinpaDied  to  N^Iea^  wfaeie  he  woa 
(xeaentaitdiebattleof  AeGari^dMy  in  die. year 
ISQS.  With  the  conaent  of  die  marqaisy  heso«t 
aftei^rarda  paid  a  visit  to  Rmne^  where  he  was  in* 
Htxbicod  by  his  indniate  friend  and  Delation  Cesare 

Gonzaga 


^  Serauif  vita  del  CUBtigUtme*  fi.  10. 
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cuAf.  Gonsaga toGnidab^o  da  Mion^eMMi  idiike  tf 
..  ^^\  Urbino,  who  had  been  called-  t&'KibPfkf  iK'4Xriim^ 
t^^  ^'  qiience  of  the-  ekrvatioii  ot  lufiufi  IL-^foPdie'^^fm- 
Jtu  46.  tifidace.  Attracted  by  iht  tib^rtfitf  ^-and*^  ek^ttife 
of  nlianners  \vhich  dikingaidied  the  i|ute  aild  the 
qgkndeiuien  of  his  court,  Castiglioiie(  ef|terfedr  into 
his^ervice^  toihegreatcfissatisyfaptloii'Afif'tfae'tnar^ 
iquisof  Mantua,  and  accompanied  him  to  dtesiege 
4>f  Ceseiia/  Miiich  place  was  then  held"for  Cesar 
Sorgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  eif|r  i^iftiola, 
«oon  afterwards  suttender^  to  &ie'4)<^eg«m*  By 
^  Ml  bf  his  hdrse;Qasl]gKoiie  here*  tJecblved  »  se^ 
t«ye:  injury  tit'  hi«/^)|bot)-wluth:rQiUlefl9d  it 
Btuy  thkt  fe^shMld  ettfoyi^ine  w^ofl(^  i  land  he* 
oor^ifg^yrt^altoS  Urbino^  wherd^iie  met  with  a 
most  gracidtis  k^oeption  Stmt  di^  ducdiess^^  and 
from  Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever 
iAcrwardamaintained  a.  fnendlj  iateMeiirse)'  ren- 
Beced  m6re  interesting  and  not  less 'hoiKmrable  by 
^lifibrence  of  dex;""  In  the  tranquiiliQr  wdlieh  he 
here  enjoyed;  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  sU]« 
'  (Hes,  or  ocoastpmtty  took  a  distingcrished  pait  in 
Ae  conversation  of  the  many  eminent  and  learned 
men,  who  resided  a,t  that  court,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  literary  assemblies  of  the  dutohess:  In  par- 
ticular he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  wit^  Giuliano 
de'  Mbdici,  whbm  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the 

principal 


tIJM 


*  V*  ante^  chafi^  jfiu  vol*  u*p.  17. 
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-prisciprii  c^Maiters^'iii>  hib  Cori^giano^  the  ehi  of  o  n  a  i^. 
.wfaidroK)rk>to.«MiHMed4b  4his  period.    Such  -was     3t3g, 
lliei  ^iendship  between  them,  that  GiuUano  had    is3U 
oeentiti^^a.  nwmae&  ^xissffxa^  iu9.  niece  Clarioe,  -iit.  4». 
the  dau^tii^  of  Pierq  d^'  Medici,  and  Castiglione ; 
^but  political  motiyqs,  induced  her  .friends  to  di^ooe 
si  iMafku^mvmg^to  FiUjppo  Stroui^  .Ibroug^  the 
.p^iaerftili'infltieliee' of -whose  fiunity  in.  Fldrence 
-^y  hoped  to  rdgain  their  native  plkce.  ^    Castig"- 
lione  continued  in  'die  service  of  the. duke  until  the 
death  of  that  le^ed  and  acco|pplished  princep  in 
j^  yfiap  ,1?5P9 ; .  hswing  ;rq>ief«nt^  jbim  in  several 
cmbiflriw*  lQ.iQt)6iga.poweisy«Ml  particukrfy  in  the 
jeaoR^lSOei  when  he  came  to  England  to  be  installed 
as  a  knight  of  thb  garter,  in  the  niame  of  the  duke, 
upon  whom  that  honoiu*  had  been  conferred  by 
HcmyVII.' 

After 


y  SeruMiif  viid  del  CattigHont.  fi:  14. 

•  *  M.  Ant.  Fliiiniiii6  has  applied  to  Castiglione  the  fbl- 

kywing  Kncs  • 

•  •      ••    , 

^\  ]^ex  quoque  ,te  simUi.  complexus  amore  Britannus, 

^  Insig^em  clari  ToaciUis  hooore  facit/' 

Which  has  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  Cadtigllone 
was  himself  admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood.  ^'  Fu 
^  raccolto  (dal  Re  Arrigo)  con  modi  CQsi  onorati  e  pieni  dt 
**  tanta  cortesia,  -  che  furono  da  ciascuno  riputati  molto 
^  straordinarj  ;  e  tanto  piil  avendolo  ornato  e  degnato  del 
^  CoUaro  delta  Garticra^  che  il  Re  solera  dare  a  pochissimi, 

«*cdl 


.^B  41 K      After  the  dknth  of  Ae  duke,  raMjgftMir 
^^*     tiiMMSd  in  the  atrvioQiOf  bis  wccemomr  FnnteBoo* 


w^%M  ^^ 


.       •  '  ■       •  "      1         ■  '     »  *** 

,  -  •  .  . 

**  e  dl^ndi^sunacondizione.''  l^rtUmvitadi  Ci^itgiian^m 
Setussi,   tobttiet'    of  his   biogrftphera,   MifS, "  Elibe  in 

'«*  lid  Anlg«.qu9«tD .  g^  Gtntavomm*'  On  Uib.  nikgint 
lome  ^oubto.  bftye,  towerer,  latdjr  bceo  r^iiOfly  |>}^  (kr 
Abate  D,  FRincesGom;  who  has  very  jufUj  aiig^^cd  tbe 
improbabilitjt  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  amt>assa- 
dout  the  tame  honeur  as  he  had  before  bestowed  on  his 
soverdgii  f  tt>  wMch  lie  add%  ^  Lb  icfaiarire  ml  tal  fiti6 
^  i^ipanieiie  a  dhi  aacMc  rasioifo  d'iiintlni^  lft<'8torift 
«( di  un  ordiAe  cavallarosco  qH  nonrf  .4^  y«flliti»  cbe 
^  aacritii  vi  furono,  simili  al  Caa|igUoi|e/*  v.  frmweuofd 
Ditcovo  al  Reale  Acadenda  Fiorenttna*  JFhr,  1799.  fl'  80. 
By  the  obKging  assistance  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  prin^^ 
cipal  King  of  Anns«  I  am  enabled  to  clear  up  these  donbtSi 
and  to  state  with  confidence,  thatCastigliont  waanot  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  King  Henry  VII.  transmitted  the 
ensigns  to  the  duke  of  Urbinoi  by  the  Abbot  of  Glaaton* 
bury  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot ;  afur  which  the  duke  sent 
Castiglione  to  England  to  be  installed  in  his  name.  On 
hia  landing  ftt  Dover,  on  the  20tb  daj  •(  October,  Sir 
Thomas  Brandon  was  despatched  with  a  conudcmblc  ralU 
nue  to  meet  him ;  and  in  the  college  of  amu  are  yet 
preaerted  the  particttlars  oC  his  reception  at  Deptford  by 
the  Loi*d  Thomas  Doqoara,  Lord  of  St.  John%  and  Sir 
Thoma^s  Wiiothesleyy  garter  king  of  arms  ^  who  conducted 
him  to  London,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
pope's  vice-collector.  But  although  Castiglione  waa  not 
created  a  knight  of  the  garter,  there  is  yet  reason  to  be-t 
lieve  that  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  &• 
vour  of  the  king*    In  the  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards 

addressed 
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Mh^  idkk  Bovere.     The  aaainaiimtxMi  of  liie  c  h  a  p. 
csdiBi^  off.  FkHa  bjr  the  hands  of  the  diike,  mA     ^x> 
tkrietendnent  of  Julius  II.  nvlio  in  comequmee    ^^^i* 
otiUiB  8MriI^[ioas  murder^  dqnited  his  nephew  ^^  ^^. 
cf  his d^pities  and  estates,*  ibttw  the  court  of 
Uii>]nQ  intoi^reat  ag^lion  and  distress^  and  every 
method  was  resorted  to  thvt  was  thought  li]^eiy  tq 
mitigate  die  anger  of  the  pontitfl     On  hb  journey 
to  Robie  to  recdve  absolutiou  for  his  crime,  the 
duke  was  accompanied  by  Castiglione*    The  va- 
nous  services  rendered  \>y  him  to  tiie  duke,  were 
Tewilided  by  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  territory  of 
Gtoestrato^  which  were  afterwards  exchanged,  at 

hi^ 


addressed  to  that  soyereigni  giving  him  an  account  of  tbd 
death  of  the  dokcf  whom  he  denominatea,  ^  vinmia  cok* 
tt  vmATfttMt  TtyiSy  quem  adeo  dilesistt  ut  ilium  pneclavla^ 
'<  akno  *'^SaRTS&ii  ordine  tuo  decoraredig;natu8  9is,"  he 
refers  to  certain  honoora  conferred  also  on  himself;  ^^  me 
«  a  tua  majestate  diohitate  ac  mukeribus  auctum.**  In 
addition  to  which  it  may  he  observed^  that  the  MS.  froni 
which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Castigfi<me,  at  the 
end  of  his  second  volume  on  the  Onder  of  the  Garler»  and 
which  MS.  is  hj  him  stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  mu^ 
iMm  of  Mr»  Thoretby  at  Leeds*  was  embellished  with 
the  arms  of  .CastigUonct  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  SS« 
ending  with  two  portcullises,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a 
rose,  gules  and  argent ;  which  aflbrdsa  strong  proof  that 
Henry  VII.  iHiose  badges  were  a  ponculUs  and  united 
rose,  had  decomted  CastiglidUe  with  audi  a  collar  at  th^ 
time  of  hb  mission  to  this  country.  # 


*  V.  anie,  chafL  viii.  volm  ii./k.  106. 


c  H  A  p.  Ms  requMt,  f&t  the  ^tcmtory  .of  Nuvcfiin^  aboif 

^^*     two  miles  froih  Piefiaro,  •  where  he  had  ak  exoeileBt 

1531.    palaee»  good  air,  fine  views. bckh  by  seamdhadt 

'At.  46.    and  a  feiiilesoit;  advantages  with  which  he  dodfares 

himself  so  perfecdj  satisfied,  that  he  has  only'  to 

pray  that  God  would  give  him  a  difipo^oncon- 

contentedly  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  deadi  of  Julias  U.  in  Febraary<:lSlS, 
and  the  election  of  Leo  X.  Castigliorie  wais  des* 
patched  foy  the  duke  of  Uirbino  to  Rome,  in  die 
character  of  ambassadour  to  the  hoty  see ;  where 
he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  pope,  who 
confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory  of  Nu- 
vellara,  and  manifested  on  all  occa^ons  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  talents  and  opinions,  psoticularly  on 
sobjeots  of  taste.  He  bad  now  fi^uent  opportu- 
nities of  enjoying  the  society  of  his  former  fnends  r 
among  whom  were  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  fiRppo  Be- 
roaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tebaldeo,  andFede- 
rigo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of 
the  dutchess  of  Urbino.  He  maintained  a  strict 
intimacy  with  Midbd- A^iolo,  with  Ila&dle,  and 
with  the  many  other  eihinent  artists  then  resi- 
dent at  Rome ;  nor  was  there  perhaps  any  persKm 
of  hiis  age,  whose  opinion  was  with  niore  confi. 
denoe  resorted  to,  ofk  an  account  of  bis  judgment 
in  architecture,  paintipg,  sculpture,^  and  other 
works  of  art ;  inseniuoh,  that  it  is  said  that  Baflaelk 
was  fi-equentl^  accustomed  to  consult  hini  on  his 

most 


j£t.  46. 
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most  important  works.  ^    To  the  predilection  of  c  h  a  p. 
an  amateur  he  united  the  science  of  an  antiquarian,      ^^' 
and  was  inde&tigable  in  collecting  not  only  the    J|^^^* 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own  times,  but 
also  busts,. statues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of 
ancient  art. 

The  marriage  of  Castiglione  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1516,  with  Ippolita,  daughter  of  the 
count  Guido  Torello,  a  lady  of  great  accomplish- 
ments  and  high  rank,  her  mother  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears, 
however,  that  even  after  his  marriage  he  continued 
to  spend  the  chief  part  of  his  time  at  Rome,  whilst 
his  wife  remained  with  her  friends  at  Mantua ;  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  ^ven 
rise  to  those  tender  and  affectionate  remonstrances 
which  he  has  himself  so  elegandy  expressed  in  an 
Ovidian  epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  .wife, 
which  not  only  displays  many  traits  in  liis  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  but  affords  a  satisfactory  proof, 
that  as  a  Latin  poet,  he  might  justly  rank  with  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  The  death 
of  his  lady,  which  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst 
he  was  still  detained  at  Rome,  in  the  character 
of  ambassadour  from  his  relation  the  marqub  of 

Mantua, 

^'  ScrtuBiy  in  vita  del  CaitigUone^  /k.  18. 

VOL.  IV.  ,         y 
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CHAP.  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some  time  inconsdable. 

^^*     The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most  distinguish- 

1531.    ed  persons  in  the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to 

Mx.  46.  mitigate  his  grief,  and  Leo  X.  as  a  mark  of  his 

particular  esteem,    conferred  oh  him  about  tihe 

same  tiihe  a  pension  of  two  hundred  gold  crowns.^ 

* 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remsun- 
ed  in  Rome  until  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.  soon 
after  whose  arrival  at  that  city,  he  returned  to 
Mantua ;  but  on  the  election  of  Clement  VII.  in 
the  year  1523,  he  was  again  despatched  by  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  pontiff, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  integrity,  talents, 
and  experience,  and  who  had  occasion  to  send  an 
ambassadour  to  the  emperour  Charles  V.  selected 
him  for  this  purpose,  and  having  obtained  the  ccm- 
sent  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  despatched  him  to 
Madrid,  where  he  arrived  in  tlie  month  of  March, 
1525,  greatiy  honoured,  as  he  expresses  it,  through- 
out his  whole  journey,  but  especially  on  his  arrival 
at  Madrid,  where  the  emperour  received  him  with 
particular  attention  and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  this  mission,  and  endeavourbg  to  the 
utmost  of  his  abilities  to  reconcile  the  diflferences 
between  the  European  powers,  he  received  the 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  <£ 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 

supreme 


^  Serauiy  vita  del  CaatigUonej  fi,  30. 
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supreme  pontiff.  The  extreme  grief  which  he  c  h  a  p. 
experienced  on  this  occasion  was  rendered  still  ^cx. 
more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope,  com-  ^^^i* 
jJaining  that  he  had  not  given  him  timely  informa-  '^'  ^^' 
tioa»  so  as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster. 
Thb  produced  a  long  justificatory  reply  from 
Castiglione,  in  which  he  recapitulates  his  efforts 
and  his  services,  both  before  and  after  this  unfor- 
tunate event,  the  plan  of  which  had  not  been  laid 
in  Spain,  but  in  Italy,  and  asserts,  that  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  Spanish  prelates  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  divine  offices,  and  to  address  themselves 
in  a  body  to  the  emperour,  to  demand  the  libera- 
tion of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
By  these  representations  he  succeeded  in  removing 
the  unfoxmded  prepossessions  which  the  pope  luid 
entertained  against  him ;  but  the  wound  which  his 
own  senrability  had  received  from  these  imputa- 
tions was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  favours 
of  the  emperour,  who  conferred  on  him  the  privi- 
leges of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and  nominated  him 
bishop  of  Avila,  which  see  produced  a  large  reve- 
nue, were  insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
tranquillity ;  and  a  feverish  indisposition  of  six  days 
continuance  terminated  his  life  at  Toledo,  on  the 
second  day  of  February,  1529,  at  the  age  of  littie 
more  than  fifty  years*  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
m  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the 
emperour  himself,  who,  on  this  event  said  to  Lodo- 
vico  Strozzi,  the  nephew  of  Castiglione,  *'  I  assure 

*'  you 
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c  H  A  P.  ^^  yoa  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
^^'     "  gentlemen  of  the  age." 

1531. 

-®t.  46«  The  celdxated  Libro  del  Cort^ano^  which 
Stc^i^*  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several 
years,  was  terminated  in  1518,  when  it  was  sent 
by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that  he  mi^  revise  it  and 
give  his  opinion  upon  it.  ^  Castiglione  was,  how- 
ever, in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first 
edition  being  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  sue- 
cessours  of  Aldo  at  Venice.  Of  a  work  which  has 
been  so  generaHy  read,  and  which  has  been  transla- 
ted into  most  of  the  modem  languages  of  £urope, 
a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous.  It  mi^jr, 
however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise 
professes  only  to  define  the  qualificatioiis  <^a  per- 
fect courtier,  yet  it  embraces  a  great  variety  of 
subjects ;  insomuch  that  there  are  few  questions 
of  importance  either  in  science  or  morals,  which 
are  not  there  touched  upon  or  discussed.  The 
merit  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  perva- 
ding rectitude  of  principle,  by  the  inculcation  of 
true  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  precepts  of  ilnag- 
nantmity,  of  propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty, 
and  of  decorum,  which  render  it  equally  fit  for 
perusal  i^  all  times,  by  both  sexes,  and  by  every 
rank.  The  st}'Ie,  although  confessedly  not  uni- 
formly Tuscan,  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we 
could  excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  t6  ^e  age,  this 

production 


ten. 
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prodtx^lSoD  might  be  esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  c  k  a  p» 
coQoqaial  composition.  ^^' 

To  enumerate  amoog  the  moralists  the  writers  ^'  ^^' 
of  no vds 'and  romances  may  scarcely  be  thought  ^^^^"^ 
alloivabie;  yet  as  human  life  and  manners  are  their 
professed  subjects,  diey  may,  perhaps,  without 
any  great  impropriety  be  notioed  on  this  occasion^ 
It  is:  brue  their  end  is  in  general  rather  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  of  this  nature  which  were  produced  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  they  were  rather  calculated  to 
counteract >  than  to  promote  those  maxims  of  virtue 
aid  decency,  which  the  moralist  is  most  earnest  to 
inculcate.  The  eariiest  collection  of  novels,  and 
perhaps  one  ^  the  earliest  specimens  that  now 
remmnsof  th^  Italian  lan'guge,  is  the  Cemo  Novtlk 
Antichfi^^  of  which  numerous  cc^ies  existed  before 
the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been 
indebted  to  it  for  ^e  materials  of  some  of  his  tales/ 

This 


'*^^'  d  Le  cisnto  Noyslle  antikb*  Fiori  di  Parlare,  di 
bcUe  cortesicj  e  di  belle  valentie  e  dord  tectmdo  ke  /ler  lo  temfio 
pOBuUo  anno  faito  molti  valentiuomim.  In  BJogrta  nelle 
case  di  Girolamo  Benedeitiy  1535.  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished mt  the  insUnce  of  Bembo  hy  his  friend  Carlo  Gn  ilte- 
ruzzi)  who  preserved,  throughout,  the  ancient  orthography ; 
but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity*  v,  Note  al 
Fmuaaini^  voL  n»  fi.  181* 

^  Mmniy  lataria  del  Decamerone^  yk.  153. 
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CHAP.  This  production  is  whdly  difierent  from  the  Cent 
^^*  Nomelles  Nou^elleSy  which  b  an  oi%inal  French 
1531.    work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed  to  have 

^^  *••  been  wrkten  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XL  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  retreat 
to  the  casde  of  Gu6n6pe  in  Brabant,  between  die 
5^ears.  145,7,  and  1461.^  Soon  after  the. publication 
of  the  Decamerone,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contribu- 
ted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  poli^li  the 
Italian  tongue,  several  other  writers  emjdoyed  their 
talents  on  similar  subjects*  The .  novds  of  Franco 
Sacchettl  appeared  aboui  the  year  1376 ; '  those 
of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of  Peco- 
roncy  in  1378 ;  ^  and  those  of  Masuccio  Salemitano, 
under  the  tide  of  Cm/i7  iV^OT^iZf,  soon  after  the  year 
1400^^  Those  writers  were,  however,  rather  col- 
lectors of  singular  incidents  and  extraordinary  &cts, 
than  original  inventc^s  of  their  own  stones,  as  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  a  comparisop  cf  their  nana- 
tives  with  the  historians  of  their  own  and  preceding 
times.^    In  the  year  1483,  Giovanni  Sabadino  De- 


f  Menagiana,  totn,  m.fi,  401. 

c  The  beat  edUimU  that  qfJFtorettcej  ir24,  3  vol.  B^» 

^  Printed  at  Milarij  1558,  and  several  timea  reprinted, 

i  Printedat  Venice^  1510,  1531,  1541.  (^r. 

i  Mmni  latoria  del  Decamerone,  fi,  134. 
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g^  Ariend  of  Bologna,  published  a  work  consist-  c  h  a  f. 
ing  of  seventy  novels,  ^and  entided  Porrettane^     ^^* 
fix>m  their  being  supposed  to  have  been  narrated    ^*^*' 
at  the  badis  of  that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to 
Erode  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferranr.*"    The  celebrity 
of  these  productions  was,  however,  greatly  surpas- 
sed in  the  b^;inning  of  the  ensuing  century  by  the 
writings  of  Matteo  Bandello,  which  have  given 
him  a  rank  in  this  department  of  letters,  second 
only  to  Boccaccio  himself. 

Bandello  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  district  M^neo 
of  Tortona,  and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years  under  the  patro- 
nage of  his  uncle  Vincenzio  Bandello,  general  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  with  whom  he  also  tra- 
velled through  various  parts  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
general  to  inspect  the  convents  of  his  order.^  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  uncle  at  the  convent  of  Alto- 
monte  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1506,  Bandello 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  court 
of  Milan,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing 
the  celebated  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise 
he  wrote  an  Italian  poem,  which  still  remains,  and 

where 


^  The  first  edition  in  fo.  1483,  is  extremely  rare.  v. 
FmeUij  Sale  CataU  Ab.  4283.  These  novels  were  reprinted 
at  Venice,  by  Marchio  Sesso,  1531.  8<>. 

>  MazzuchelUj  Scrittori  cT  ItaL  voU  iii*  ^.201. 
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CHAP,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  eminent 

XX,    persons  of  the  age,  as  appears  from  thededicatoiy 

1531.    epistles  prefixed  to  his  novels.    Havihg  early  en- 

£u  46.  rolled  himself  in  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  a 
fraternity  at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply  into  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  afiairs  of  the  times,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  obtained  at  length 
the  bishoprick  of'  Agen  in  France,  conferred  on 
him  by  Henry  II.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in 
frequent  joumies  and  publick  transactions,  he  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical  anecdotes 
and  narratives  of  extraordinary  events,  as  materials 
for  his  novels,  which  were  composed  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  as  occasion  and  inclination  con- 
curred. These  tales,  of  which  three  large  volumes 
were  collected  and  published  by  him,  after  he  had 
obtained  his  episcopal  dignity,  under  the  tide  of 
Le  Novelle  del  Bandello^  bear  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  in  general  distinguishes  the  literaiy 
productions  of  the  ecclesiasticks  of  that  age  from 
those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  indecency  of  the  incidents,  than  for  the  natural 
simplicity  with  which  they  are  related.  Some  of 
the  literary  historians  of  Italy  have  endeavoured  to 
extenuate  that  want  of  decorum  in  these  writings, 

which 


n»  Thejr  were  printed  at  Lucca  in  1554,  in  4«.  a  fourth 
vohime  was  published  at  Lyons,  1574,  89.  They  have 
since  been  several  times  reprinted,  particularly  in  London, 
1/40,  in  4  vols.4<>. 
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which  they  cannot  entirely  defend,"  whilst  others  chap* 
have  congratulated  themselves,  that  the  appearance     ^^* 
of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  io  critical  a  period  did    ^^^^* 
not  affi>rd  the  reformers  diose  advantages  which  ^^  ^^* 
they  might  have  obtained,  had  they  known  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  them.**    In  point  of  compo<»    ^ 
sition,  these  novels,  although  much  inferiour  to 
those  of  Boccaccio,  ^U^  written  with  a  degree  of 
vivacity  and  nature,  which  seldom  feUs  to  interest 
the  reader,  and  which,  combined  with  the  singu* 
lariiy  of  the  incidents,  will  probably  secure  a  du« 
rable,  although  not  a  very  hotfourable  reputation 
to  the  author. 


WMlst  Bandello  was  collecting  the  materials  for  ^'^^ 
his  works,  the  precincts  of  literature  were  polluted 
by  the  intrusion  of  an  author  yet  more  disgracefully 
notorious^  the  unprincipled  and  licentious  Pietro 
Aretino.  Were  it  the  object  of  the  present  pages 
to  collect  only  such  circumstances  as  might  ccmfer 
honour  on  the  age,  the  name  of  this  writer  might 
well  be  omitted,  but  the  depravity  of  taste  and 
morals  is  no  less  an  object  of  inquiry  than  their 
excellency.  The  life  of  Aretino  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  triumph  of  effrontery.  His  birth  was 
illegitimate.  The  litde  learning  which  he  possessed 

was 


*  V.  MazzttchelB  Scrittori  d*  Ital.  vol.  iiL  /t.  304. 

•  Thrabo9chi  Sioria  dttta  Lett.  ItaL  tiL  ^r,  iiL  >  93* 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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c  HA  p«  was  obtained  from  the  books  which  in  lus  eaeAy 
^^*  years  it  was  his  business  to  bind.  ^  He  was  driveii 
1 53  K  fit)m  his  native  ettjr  of  Arezzo,  for  having  been  the 
£t.  46.  audior  ci  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  having  afterwards- 
fiiund  a  shdter  in  Perugia,  he  there  gave  a  fordier 
specimen  of  Ms  indecorum,  by  an  aheration  made 
by  him  in  a  picture  on  a  sacred  subject.  An  early 
confidence  in  his  own  talents,  induced  him  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  armed  on  foot,  and 
without  any  other  effects  than  the  apparel  which  he 
wore.  Being  retained  in  the  service  of  the  eminent 
m^x^hant  Agostinb  Cbigiy  he  was  dismissed  on 
account  of  having  been  detected  in  a  theft.  ^  He 
then  became  a  domestick  of  the  cardinal  di  S.  Gio^ 
vannif  on  whose  death  he  obtained  an  employment 
in  the  Vatican  under  Julius  11.  by  whose  orders 
he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  court.  On  an  excursion  which  he  made  into 
Lombardy,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  wKidi^ 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  fcom  being  received 
at  Ravenna  into  a  confraternity  of  monks.  On  his 
second  visit  to  Rome  he  found  the  pontifical  chair 

filled 


I*  MazzuchelUy  vita  di  Pictro  Aretinoy  fi.  14.  Ediz. 
Brescia^  1763.  8^.  This  work  of  the  count  Giammaria. 
Mazzachelli,  however  unworthy  the  subject  of  it,  mayr 
justly  be  considered  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  literary  bio- 
graphy. 

^  V.  Mazzuchm  vita  delP  Aretinoyfi,  15. 
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fifed  bjr  Leo  X.  wiio  considenng  him  as  a  man  of  c  h  a  Pi 
talents,  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty 


which  he  so  liberally  dispensed  on  all  who  did,  and     I53i. 
on  many  who  £d  not  deserve  it ;  and  Aretino  has  ^^'  ^^' 
himself  boasted,  that  on  one  occasion  he  received 
fiom  this  pontiff  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely 
amounL    The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied 
by  that  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  on 
his  becoming   supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of 
Clement  YII.  oontinued  bis  &vour  to  Aretino. 
These  obligations  are  confessed  by  faimself  in  va- 
nous  parts  of  his  writings ;  ^  yet  with  an  ingratitude 
and  an  inconastency  which  marked  the  whole  of 
his  conduct,  he  complained,  long  after  the  death 
of  bodi  these  ponti&,  that  in  return  for  all  his  ser- 
vices diey  had  only  repaid  him  with  cruelties  and 
injuries.    Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city  of 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  tlie 
indecent  set  of  prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano, 
and   engraved  by  Marc- Antonio   Raimondo,   to 
which  Aretino  had  furnished  Italian  verses, '  he  en« 

gaged 


■*  In  one  of  his  letters,  voi.  m*JbgL  86,  he  acknowledges 
to  have  received,  daila  santa  memoria  di  Leone  danari  in 
real  somma.     Mazz.  in  vita*  fi*\9, 

•  For  this  scandalous  publication  the  engraver,  Marc- 
Antonio,  was  conunUted  to  prison  by  the  orders  of  Clement 
VII*  whence  he  was  only  Ubenuted  on  the  entreaties  of  tbe 
cardinal  (Ippolito)  de'  Medici,  and  Baccio  BandinellL  Va* 
sarij  vite  de*  Fittori'iu  420.    It  is  highly  profaable  that  the 

few 
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CHAP,  gaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished  comman-* 

3cx»     der  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande 

1531.    nere^  whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  eminent  de- 

tA.  46.  gree,  and  who  died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of 

December,  1526,  of  a  wound  from  the  shot  of  a 

musket.     The  credit  which  he  had  acquired  by 

the  friendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended 

him  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 

men  of  the  times.     From  this  period  he  fixed  bis ' 

residence  at  Venice,  and  resolved  not  to  attach 

himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy,  his  freedom, 

and  to  procure  his  own  subsistence  by  the  exercise 

of  hb  talents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen* 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  exami* 
nation  of  the  indecent  and  abominable  writings  of 
Aretino,  as  it  would  be  tiresome  to  peruse  those 
long  and  tedious  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  by 
which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  publick  opinion,  the  pro&neness  of  his  other 
productions.  It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that 
of  all  the  efforts  of  his  abilities,  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epick  or  dra^^ 
matick,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  notwithstand- 
^ig  their  great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece 

exists, 


Stw  impressions  which  were  printed,  have  all  been  destrof- 
ed.  Even  those  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  are  not  by  Marc-Antonio,  v.  HetnekCf  IHet.  de% 
4rtiMte9i  i.  397. 
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exists,  which  in  pomt  of  literaiy  merit  is  entitled  c  h  a  p« 
to  approbation ;   yet  the  commendations   which     ^^* 
Aretino  received  from  his  contemporaries,  are  be-     153U 
yond  examplp ;  and  by  his  unblushing  effix)ntexy ,  JEx.  46. 
and  the  artful  intermixture  of  censure  and  adi^* 
tion,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  contribution  almost 
all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time* 
Francis  L  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  gave  him  other  marks  of  his  libendi^, 
but  requested  that  the  pope  would  allow  him  the 
gratification  of  his  society.    Henry  VIII.  sent  him 
at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,  *  and  the 
emp^rour  Charles  V*  not  only  allowed  him  a  con- 
siderable pension,  but  oa  Aretino  being  introduced 
t>  him  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  on  his  way  to 
F^schieni,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  rode 
wtb  him  in  intimate  conversaticm.  *    The  distinc- 
tiois  which  be  obtained  by  his  adulatory  sonnets 
and  epistles  from  Julius  III.  were  yet  more  ex- 
traorlinary  •  The  present  of  a  thousand  gold  crowna 
was  aicompanied  by  ^  papal  bull,  nominating  him 

a  Cavalierc 


*  't  has  also  been  supposed  that  Henry  VIII*  had  left 
him  a  legacy  in  his  will*  See  a  curious  dedicatory  letter 
on  thissubject  from  William  Thoi^as,  Clerk  of  the  closet 
to  Edwa^  VI.  and  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  addressed  To 
Mr.  Petti  Arettncj  the  right  naturaipoet;  in  Sir  Richard 
CJaytod's  tanslation  of  Tenbor^'s  Memoirs  of  the  Housf 
pf  Medici,  v  ii.  p.  300, 

*  Mqxzwh^ta  deW  Aretino^  fu  64* 
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c  H  A  F.  a  Cavatiere  of  die  order  of  S.  Pietro^  to  which 
EX,  dignity  was  also  annexed  an  annual  incpine.'' 
1 53 1  •    These  &vours  and  distinctions,  which  were  imitated 

•M^  46.  by  the  infisiiour  sovereigns  and  chief  nobility  of 
Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expecta- 
tions of  being  created  a  cardinal ;  for  the  reception 
of  which  honour  he  had  actually  begun  to  make 
preparations.  ^    He  assumed  the  titles  otIlDhinOf 
and  //  FlageUo  de^  Prtncipi.    Medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  deccxated  with 
a  chain  of  gold;  and  on  the  reverse  the  jMinces  <£ 
Europe  bringing  to  bim  their  tribute.     Even  his 
motiier  and  his  daughter  were  represented  in  medal? 
with  api»opriate  inscriptions.     His  portrait  wasi 
frequendy  painted  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Titiano,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  insomich, 
that  it  may  justiy  be  asserted,  that  from  the  d^s  of 
Homer  to  die  present,  no  person  who  fqund^  his 
claims  to  publick  •  iav6ur  .merely  on  his .  liteiary  ta- 
lents, ever  obtained  one  half  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  this  illiterate 
pretender. 

Great, 


^  Mazxwch.  vita  deW  Arctiw^  fu  68« 

^  IUd.fi*  70.    He  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  re« 
fused  the  cardinalate.    Lettcrcj  vcU  vi»  fi*  3^3.  Mazz,  fi. 
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-  Great,  However,  as  these  distmctions  were,  chap. 
thcj  were  not  enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  cdnsi-  3cx. 
derable  deductions,  and  frequent  mortifications  and  1 53  f  • 
disgrace.'  In  the  pontifiate  of  Leo  X.  he  was  -^t.  45. 
twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks  of  those 
whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion 
owed  hb  escape  only  to  the  intefferehce  of  his 
friend  Ferraguto  di  Lazzara.  ^  He  also  met  with 
a  firm  opponent  in  the  respectable  and  learned 
Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bish(^  of  Verona,  and 
apostolick  datary,  who  used  all  his  effects  to  strip 
the  mask  fit>m  diis  shameless  impostor.'^  A  stiU 
more  formidable  adversary  appeared  under  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  in  Achitte  deDa  Volta, 
a  gentleman  of  Bologna  then  resident  m  Rome,  on 
whom  Aretino  had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and 
who  repaid  him  with  five  wounds  of  a  dagger,  one 
of  which  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  mor- 
tal.* In  consequence  of  a  lampoon  written  by 
Aredno  when  at  Venice,  against  the  distinguished 
commander  Pietro  Strozzi,  who  in  the  year  1542, 
wrested  fit>m  the  Imperialists  the  fortress  of  Mara- 
no,  that  hau^ty  soldier  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  if  he  repeated  the  insult,  he  would  have  him 
assassinated  even  in  his  bed;  in  consequence  of 

which 


'  Mazzttch.  vita  detP  AretinOy  fim  ^\. 
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CHAP,  which  he  lived  under  great  apprdiensions  as  long 
^^*  as  Stroz^  remained  in  the  Venetian  territories^  • 
15S1.    A  singular  interview  b  said  to  have  taken  place 

^^  **'  between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on 
whom  he  had  lavished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  hav« 
ing  invited  him  to  his  house,  under  the  pretext  of 
painting  his  portrut,  seated  him  in  a  chair  aS  if  fir 
diat  purpose ;  but  instead  of  takbg  up  hb  pencib^ 
the  painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistcd, 
which  he  levelled  at  Aretino.  The  conscious  and 
terrified  libeller  cried  out  for  mercy,  when  Tinto- 
retto said  with  great  gravity',  compose  yourself  w  falsi 
I  take  measure  of  you^  and  moving  the  direcdoii  of 
the  pistol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added,  / 
find  you  are  just  the  length  of  two  pistols  and  a 
half.  Aretino  understood  the  lesscm,  and  from 
thb  time  avowed  himself  the  painter's  warmest 
friend.^  On  another  occasion  he  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  English  ambassadour  at  Venice^ 
by  insolently  insinuating,  that  he  had  detained  in 
hb  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his  sovereign  as 
a  present  to  Aretino ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ambassadour  b  said  to  have  hired  six  or  seven  per* 
sons  to  attack  him  with  cudgels,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  a  design  to  murder  him.  There  b  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  Aretino  experienced  on  ma- 
ny 


•  Mizzuch.  vita  deiP  jireUno^  fi.  74. 
RidQl%  vite  de^  Pittwri  Fenexiam.  fiar.  ii.^  5S. 
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ny  occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  which  account  chap. 
Boccalini  has   humorously  called  him  "  the  load-     xx. 
"stone  of  clubhand  da^ers;"   adding,  "that    152 1. 
"  those  persons  who  were  as  ready  of  hand,  as  he  -®t.  46. 
"  %vas  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in  such  a 
"  manner  on  his  &ce,  his  breast,  and  his  arms, 
"  that  he  was  streaked  all  over  like  a  chart  of  navi- 
"  gation." 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  eflrontery  df  Aretino 
escape  the  reprehension  of  his  numerous  literary 
adversaries,  who  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  render  him  an  object  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; as  a  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  medals 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  him- 
self, others  were  made  publick,  exhibiting  his 
resemblance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  most  .. 
indecent  device,  as  emblematical  of  his  character 
and  writings*  On  the  report  of  his  being  mortally 
wounded  by  Achille  della  Volta  in  Rome,  Giro- 
lamo  Casio,  a  cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet 
of  exultation,  and  on  his  recovery  another  equally 
satiri&al  and  vehement.^  The  enmity  of  the  good 
prelate  Ghiberti  was  seconded  by  the  keen  satire 
of  Bemi,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  his  office 
as  datary  of  the  holy  see,  and  who  produced  a 

sonnet 


^  These  soimetB  are  given  by  Mazzuchelli,  vita  delP 
Aretmoyft*  31.  32. 

VOL,  IV.  A  a 
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CHAP,  sonnet  against  Aretino,  which  in  point  of  vivacity, 

xx>     scurrility,  and  humour,  has  perhaps  never  been 

1521.    equalled ;  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Aretino 

JKt  46.  was  Nicol6  Franco,  who  after  having  been  far 

some  time  his  assistant  in  the  compositibn  of  his 

various  works,   became  at  length  his  rival,  and 

whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him  in  virulence  and 

licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him  in  learning' 

and  abilities.     On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from 

his  house,  and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting 

the  first  volume  of  his  letters,  had  omitted  some 

passages  in  which  he  had  before  spdien  of  him 

with  great  approbation,  Franco  was  so  exasperated^ 

that  he  attacked  his  adversary  in  a  series  of  indecent^ 

satirical,  and  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  cbnti. 

nuedtopour  forth  against  him,  until  he  had  com- 

.  pleted  a   volume.     In  defiance  of  decency  this 

collection  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  is 

certainly  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  memory  of  its 

author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent,^    Other  per* 

sons 


^  Delle  Rime  di.  M.  MccM  Franco  contra  Pictr^ 
4retinOj  ct  delta  priapea  del  medesimo.  The  first  edition 
was  in  1 54 1 ,  and  bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  fact,  prin^ 
ttd  at  Casale ;  the  second  in  l54iS,  and  the  third  in  1548  ; 
besides  these  a  modem  edition  of  the  Priapea  was  pub* 
Ushed,  with  the  Vendemmiatore  of  Luigi  TansUIo,  a  Pb* 
Kino  regnante  Xten^Long  nel  xviii.  secolo^  probably  printed 
at  Paris.  These  productiM^sof  Franco  are  well  characteri* 
i^  b^  Tiraboschi,  ^  Le  piil  grossolane  oscenitil,  la  piA  li^ 

♦*beqi 
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sons  of  imach  more  re^ctable  character,   alao  c  h  a  ?• 
aniinad  verted  with  great  severity  on  the  conduct 


and     1531. 
Mi.  M. 


*<  bera  maledicenzay  e  U  piu  ardito  dbprezzo  de'  principi» 
^  de*  RDmatii  pontefici,  de'  padri  del  Condlio  di  TrentO) 
<<  c  di  faHL  akfi  gFavisaimi  peraonaggi  sono  le  gentne  di 
tf  cm  egU  adoma  queafto  tuo  in&ine  laToro/*  Storia  deUaLett* 
Ital,  vii.  par.  lu.  p.  14.    At  the  close  of  hia  work  is  a  letter 
addressed}   ^gU    in/am  fiHndfd   dcW  if\famc  9U9   9ecclo^ 
JVlc^  Francoy  BentrQcntanoy  in  which  he  upbraids  all  the 
soverelgpfis  of  his  time,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  conferring 
tbeir  fiiTours  on  such  a  wretch  as  Pietro  Aredno ;  a  re- 
proof which  they  well  merited,  but  which  loses  its  effect 
irom  the  indecent  lahguage  in  which  it  is  oonTeyed*   The 
scurrility  of  Franco  met,  however^  with  a  severe  retribu- 
tion.   In  the  year  1569,  he  was  seized  upon  at  Rome, 
by  the  orders  of  Pius  V.  and  publickly  hanged  as  a  crimi- 
nal.   On  being  brought  out  for  execution,  his  venerable 
appearance  and  hoary  head  excited  universal  compassion, 
and  his  exclamation,  '^  Questo  poi  d  troppo  pur,*'  so  remark- 
able for  its  naivety  on  such  an  occasion,  and  wliich  was  the 
only  complaint  he  uttered,  was  assented  to  by  all  present. 
A  satirical  epigram,  written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope, 
is  supposed  to  have  incurred  his  resentment*    This  epi- 
gram is  given  in  the  Menagiana,  torn*  ii.  fi*  S58. 

'  But  Franco  had,  in  his  sonnets,  committed  much  great- 
er oSences,  and  had,  in  particular,  alluded  to  the  atro* 
oious  conduct  of  Pier-Luigi  Famese,  the  son  of  Paul  III. 
which  is  fully  related  by  Varchi,  at  the  end  of  his  Floren- 
tine history,  and  exhibits  the  most  horrible  instance  of 
diabolical  depravity  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature* 

That  Ffanco  was  a  man  of  real  learning,  appears  from 
^  various  other  works,  among  which  is  a  translation  of 

the 
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CHAP,  and  writings  of  Aretino ;  and  if  on  tbe  one  hand 
XX.     he  was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity,  on  the  other 
1531.    he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the 
Mu  46.  opprobrium  of  the  human  race. 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled 
his  life^  Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  in- 
stance of  obscenity  committed  by  his  sisters  who 
were  courtezans  at  Venice,  he  was  suddenly  affec* 
ted  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury 
on  his  head  which  terminated  his  days.  This  story, 
however  extraordinary,  is  not  wholly  discredited 
by  the  accurate  Mazzuchelli;  who  further  informs 
us,  although,  as  he  admits,  on  doubtful  evidence, 
that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 


^^  Guardatemi  da  topi,  or  che*  son  unto 


»9 


GreasM  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his 
death,  have  commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as 
prophane  as  his  own  writings,  which  has  been 

repeated 


the  Uliad  of  Homer,  in  ottava  rima,  which  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Albani  library,  at  Rome.  v.  Thnb.  StoHa 
delta  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  1 5«  in  nota. 
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repeated    with  several  variatioiis   in  the  Italian,  chap. 
French,  and  Latin  lai^^uages,  and  is  erroneously     ^^* 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in    153 1. 
the  church  of  S.  Luca  at  Venice.  ^t.  46. 

^  Qui  giace  TAretin,  poeta  Toscoy 

^  Che  disse  mal  d'ognun,  foorchd  di  Dioji 
^  Scuaandosi  col  dir,  ^fbnlo  Conotco.** 


CHAP.  XXL 
1521. 

VICISSITUDES  uid  final  estabUshment  of  the  UttTen^m 
Library— Leo  X,  increases  the  library  of  the  Vatican-^ 
Custodi  or  keepers  of  the  Vatican  Library-^Lorenzo 
Pannenio— Fausto  Sabeo— Learned  Librarians  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.— Tomaso  Fedro 
Inghirami— Filippo  Beroaldo— Zanobio  Acciainoli-^ 
Girolamo  Aleandro^^Other  Libraries  in  Rome— Histo* 
rians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X— Nicolo  Machiavelli— His 
history  of  Florence*— Estimate  pf  his  political  writings 
-— Filippo  de'  Nerli— Jacopo  Nardi— Francesco  Guic« 
dordini^-His  history  of  Italy— •FauUoOioTio— His  his* 
torical  worka-^MisceUaneous  writer»-~Pierio  Valeriano 
— Celio  Calcag^nini— Lilio  GregcNrio  Gyraldi. 

13  Y  BO  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  indi-  chap. 
vidua],  is  the  love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,     ^^^* 
as  by  the  propensity  for  coDecting  together  the     ^^^^* 
imtings  of  illustrious  scholars,  and  compressing 
'^  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  limits 

of 
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c  H  A  p«  of  a  library.     Few  persons  have  experienced  tlus 

^^^*     passion  in  an  equal  degree  with  Leo  X.  and  still 

1531.    fewer  have  had  an  equal  oppcHtunity  of  gratifying 

•fit.  46.  it.     We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  year  1508, 

2[||J^|^^.  wlulst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  purchased, 

**.*«  Srom  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at 


«*wy.       Florence,  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
his  ancestors,  and  had  transferred  it  to  his  own 
house  at  Rome. '    Unwilling,  however,  to  deprive 
his  native  place  of  so  invaluable  a  treasure^;  he  had 
not,   on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  thought 
proper  to  unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the  Va- 
tican ;  but  had  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Varino  Camerti ;  intending  again  to  remove  it  to 
Florence,  as  to  the  place  of  its  linal  destination. 
This  design,  which  he  was  prevented  from  execu- 
ting by  his  untimely  death,  was  afterwards  carried 
into  effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  who 
before  he  attained  the  supreme  dignity,  had  engaged 
the  great  ardst  Michel-Agncdo  Bonarotti,  to  erect 
the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice  near  the  church 

of 


»  v.ante.chati.  x.  vohn.  fi.  317.  "Est  praeterea  in 
^  ifdiMis  Reverendiss.  Joanius  de  Medicis  Florentini  prima- 
^  rii  Diaconi  Cardinalis  Bibliotheca  pulcherrima,  cujus  co* 
«  dices  Magnificus  Laurentius,  pater  ejus,  ex  Grecia 
<<  Florentiam  traosferendos  curant."  /V.  Albertini  de  M* 
rabiUbw  RomMy  Hb,  iii.  afi^  Bandin,  Lettcra  •ofira  ia  BibUo* 
teca  LaurenziaTuii  fi.  32.  The  sum  paid  by  the  cardinal  to 
the  monks  of  S.  Marco  was  2653  ducats.  Bandhu  Pr^f. 
fid  voi.  i.     Catal.  MSS,  Grac.  Bib.  Laurent,  fi.  13, 
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of  S.  Lwenso  at  Florence,  where  these  inestima-  chap. 
ble  treasures  were  afterwards  deposited;^    and    ^^^' 
where,  with  con^orable  additions  from  subsequent   J^^^- 
bene&ctors,  they  yet  remain,  forming  an  hnmense 
collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  oriental,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  writers ;  and  now  denominated 
the  BMiotkeca  Mediceo  Laurennana.  ^ 

The 


Jll.  46. 


^  Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall>  the 
following  inscription  appears  on  marble : 

Deo 

Pa^siBiBirsqUE  vkuuaa  divis 

Clbmrns  VII.  Medices 

PoNT«  Max. 

LiBftis  OFT.  STunio  Majortjm 

BT  8U0  UXDiqCE  CONQUISITIS 
BiBLIOTHECAll 

Ad  orn amentum  patei  jl  ac 
cxyium  suorum  utilitatem 

i 
D.   D. 

c  An  ample  and  well  arranged  catalogue  of  the  Greekj 
Latin,  and  Italian  MSS*  in  this  library  has  been  published 
by  the  learned  Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini,  who  held 
the  office  of  librarian  from  the  year  1756  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1803,  in  11  vols,  folio.  This  great  worky 
which  has  opened  the  treasures  of  the  Laurentlan  library 
to  the  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperour  Francis  !•  who  presented  the  compiler  with  a 
sum  of  money  towards  the  expense,  and  made  him  pro- 
mises of  further  assistance,  which  were  defeated  by  the 

untimely 

VOL.  IV.  B  b      . 
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CHAP.       The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of 
^^^*    domestick  library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
^  ^^  ^ '    from  bestowing  the  most  sedulous  attention  in  aug- 
Mi.  46.   menting  that  which  was  destined  to  the  use  of  him- 
Leo  X,  in*   ^]£  gjj^j  jjjg  succcssours  iu  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
libranroftiie  cau.      This  coUcctiou,  bcguu  by  that  excellent 
and  learned  sovereign,  Nicholas  V.  and  greatly 
increased  by  succeeding  ponti&,  was  already  de- 
posited in  a  suitable  edifice  erected  for  that  purpose 
by  Sixtus  IV.  and  was  considered  as  the  most  ex- 
tensive assemblage  of  literary  productions  in  all 
Italy.     The  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  a&irs 
of  state  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  were  directed 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing 


untimely  death  of  that  munificent  sovereign.  In  the  let* 
ters  of  the  venerable  Canonico  to  the  author  of  the  present 
work,  he  frequently  laments  the  want  of  that  patronage  to 
which  his  labours  were  so  justly  entiUed, ''  Pubblicai  a  mie 
<<  spese,  il  Catalogo  ragionato  delta  Biblioteca  Laurenttana  ; 
**  benchd  mi  mancasse  il  mio  Protettore  Francesco  I.  Impe- 
<'  ratore,  che  mi  animd  ad  intraprenderlo  con  lusinghiere 
*'  speranze ;  che  dopo  la  di  lui  improvvisa  morte  svanirono ; 
^'  perch^  chi  succedd  non  era  niente  portato  per  questi 
^  studi."  A  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  was  be- 
fore published  by  the  learned  Evodio  Asseman,  Urchbishop 
o{  Ji/iamea<f  Florence^  1742.  yb.  And  the  Canonico  Anton- 
Maria  Biscioni,  who  preceded  Bandini  in  the  office  of  li- 
brarian o^  the  LaurentiaUi  also  printed  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1752)  the  first  volume  in  folio  of  a  catalogue  which 
contains  only  the  oriental  MSS.  which  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death. 
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kg  llie  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  men  crap. 
of  learning  were  frequently  despatched  to  remote  ^xi. 
and  barbarous  countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  1521. 
discovering  and  rescuing  these  works  from  destruc-  -*t,  46. 
tion.  ^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate  to  render  his 
high  office  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an 
object,  which  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  literature,  by  re- 
quiring die  assistance  of  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  in  gi\ang  effect  to  his  researches.  In 
the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy,  John 
Heytmers  de  Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gothland,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  inquking  after  literary  works,  and  par- 
ticularly  historical  compositions.  This  envoy  was 
furnished  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  di&rent 
soverdgns  through  whose  dominions  he  had  to  pass 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  promote  the  object  of 
his  visit  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Some  of 
these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this 
pursuit.  ^    With  a  similar  view  he  despatched  to 

Venice 


^  ^  Lagomarsinius  ia  notis  ad  Pogiani  Epistolas  men- 
^tionem  fecit  literarum  Leonis,  recuperandi  caussaduo 
^  Gneca  yolumina  sacrs  Biblix  Ximenio  cardinal!  common 
"  data.'*     Fabr.  in  vita  Leon,  %•  adnot.  \\Z.  fi.  307. 

^  M  de  Seidell  pxiyy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian  Majes- 
ty, communicated  to  the  learned  Bayle,  copies  of  two  ori- 
ginal letters  or  briefs  of  Leo  X.  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Sadoleti  \  the  one  of  them  addressed  to  the  archbishop 

elector 
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CHAP.  Venice  the  celebrated  Agostino  Beazzano,  whom 
^^^'    he  furnished  with  letters  to  the  doge  Lofedano,  di- 
152 1.    recting  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
£u  46.  Qf  tnanuficripts  of  the  Greek  authors,  ^   Efforts  so 
persevering  could  not  fail  of  success ;  and  the  Va- 
tican library,  during  the  pontificate  erf"  Leo  X.  was 
augmented  by  many  valuable  works,  which  without 
his  vigilance  and  liberality  would  probably  have 
been  lost  to  the  world. 

ciutotii  or  On  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X. 
th^'vatican  fouud  thc  officc  of  Custodcy  OT  kccpcr  of  the  Vati- 
torraxo  Par  ^att  library,  intrusted  to  Lorenzo  Parmenio  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Julius  IL  in  the  year  1511, 
probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various  productions  in 
Latin  verse,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  the  civil 

and 


laenio. 


elector  of  Mentz,  requesting  him  to  assist  his  envoy  Heyt- 
mers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS.  the  other,  pro* 
bably,  to  the  canons  of  Magdebourg,  -with  particular  in* 
quiries  respecting  the  Decades  of  Livy  ;  all  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  then  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  place. 
These  letters  Bayle  published  in  his  great  work* 

Another  letter  to  the  same  effect  was  also  addressed  by 
'Leo  X.  to  Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Bayle  to  have  been  published  in  the  M>va  Uteraria 
Maria  Balthici  ei  Se/itentrioma, 

f  Fabron,  in  vita  Leon.  %,/i,  301, 


Fantote- 

beo. 
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said  military  transactions  of  lus  patron.^    AKhou^  c  h  a  p« 
Pannenio  survived  until  the  year  1529,  yet  it  ap-    ^^^* 
pears  that  Leo  X.  ooaferredthe  office  of  CtMode    issu 
on  Fauato  Sabeo  of  Brescia^  but  whether  as  a  coad«  -**•  *^* 
jutor  with  Parmaiiot  or  as  his  successour,  and  at 
what  precise  period,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained.^  Before  his  nomination  to  this  trust,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  held  under  six  succeeding  ponti&, 
Sabeo  had  been  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  exploring 
*  distant  regions  ibr  ancient  manuscripts,  asappears 
fix)m  several  of  his  Latin  epigtams,  a  collection  of 
which  was  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1556.*  In 
some  of  these  he  boasts  of  the  important  services 

which 


'  One  of  the  poems  of  Pannenio,  entitled,  De  cladUnu 
per  GuUo%  Italia  aUatia^  et  de  trium/iho  JuUi  II,  Pont,  Max* 
is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  library.  Plut.  Ixv.  Cod,  51. 
Another  piece,  De  o/ien'bue  et  rebus  gestia  JtdU  IL  Pont. 
Max,  has  been  published.  Vm  jtneed,  Rom.  vol,  iii*  afi. 
77ra6.  Storia  delta  Lett,  Ital.  vii.  fiar*  \,fi,  301.  Tiota* 

^  Tiraboscbi  positively  informs  us^  that  Parmenio  held 
the  office  from  1511,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1522,  but 
which  should  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods  includes  the 
whole  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  yet  he  afterwards  as  positively 
asserts,  that  Sabeo  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  without  seeming 
to  be  aware  of  any  inconsistency.  This  appointment  of  Sabeo 
is  also  confirmed  by  various  other  testimonies,  and  particu- 
larly by  Cardinal  Quirini,  in  his  Sftec*  Litterat.  Brixton, 

/I.  in. 

^  £pioRAMMATVM,LtBRx  V.otf  Hetmeum  Regent  Gallia. 
I.  De  DOa.  II.  De  Heroibua.  III.  De  Amicia.  IV.  De  Amo^ 
ribua.  V,  De  MiaceUttntia.  Rtma*  Afiud  Valerium  et  Aloy" 
sium  Doricoay  Fratrea  Brixientea.  1556,  8^. 
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e  H  A  P.  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  pontiff,  and  com- 

XXI,    plains  that  his  remuneration  had  not  been  equal  to 

1531.    his  merits.^     After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  addres- 

J£t.  46.    sed  a  short  poem  to  Clement  VII.  in  which  he 

bestows  on  Leo  the  appellations  of  bountiful,  mag* 

^  nanimouSy 


^  **  Ad  Lsonem  X.  Pont.  Max. 

^^  Prsmia  pro  meritis,  et  xnimera»  maxime  princepsy 

^'  Quum  tiibuas,  qisus  quid  meruere  mei? 
*^  Ipse  tuli  pro  te  discrimina)  damni^  laboresi 

'*  Et  varios  casus,  barbarie  in  media ; 
^  Carcere  ut  eriperem,  et  vinclis,  et  funere,  libroS) 

^^  Qui  te  conspicerent,  et  patriam  reduces* 
*^  Eripui ;  ante  pedes  acdamavere  jacentes, 

^  Vive  LeO)  cujus  vlvimus  auspiciis* 
^  Ergo  mihi  quid  erit  ?  Pro  te  nam  cuncta  reliqui ; 

^<  Memet,  cognatosi  et  studia,  et  patriam. 
^  Das  cuncta,  et  cunctis,  uni  mihi  dextera  avara  est, 

^^  Me  miseram,  plus  est  acre  opus,  ore.  juvas. 
<<  Ipse  ego  promerui,  spero,  peto ;  quattuor  ista, 

<^  Alcids  clavam  detraherent  manibus. 
'<  Magna  dedi  minimus ;  majus,  Lso  Maxime,  reddas, 

^  Vel  quia  das  cunctis,  vel  quia  promerui.' 


19 


On  presenting  to  Leo  X.  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Cosmogra- 
phy of  Julius  Orator,  Sabeo  accompanied  it  with  the  fioUow- 
ing  lines: 

^  Ad  Leonem  X.  Pont*  Max. 

^  Tot  tibi  quum  dederim  nostri  monimenta  laboris, 

^  LargUB  adhuc  nequeo  parcere  muneribus. 

*<  Multa  dedi,  nunc  plura  fero  tibi,  scilicet  orbis 

Oppida  cum  populis,  jsquora  cum  fluviis  " 
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nanimous,  and  learned,  and  laments  his  death  with  chap. 
apparent  sincerity,  although  at  the  same  time  he    ^gxi, 
positively  asserts,   that   he   never   received  any  -1521. 
reward  for  all  his  ser\'ices;^  an  assertion  which  JEx.46. 
would  be  better  entitled  to  credit,  if  Sabeo  had  not 
indulged  himself  in  similar  complaints  against  all 

the 


^  ^  Ao  CLxxsmrKM  yxu  Poht.  Max. 

**  Commendo  tibi  me,  meamque  sortem, 
^  £t  diapendia  que  tuli,  et  labores, 
*'  Romans  ob  stadium  eruditLoiuB, 
.    ^  Juwu  Piincipis  inclyti  L^ohis, 
^  Lar^,  magnanimi,  undecunque  docti, 
<^  Per  tot  oppida,  regna,  nationes, 
<<  Multo  tempore  sumptibus  meisque. 
*'  lacassum  hactenus,  hactenus  tot  orbb 
"  DisjunctiBsima  r^rgna,  barbaroaque 
^*  Mores,  et  pomdos  truces,  ferosque 
*^  LuBtrarlm,  /{^regraverim,  sine  uUo 
«(  Unquam  munere,  et  absque  prsmio  ullo, 
"  Ecquis  credcret,  et  quis  hoc  putaret  ? 
^<  £t  tamen  vacua  manu  recessi 
*<  Post  longas  ego  postulationes, 
^  Post  longam  miser  esuritionem> 
<<  Quamvis  vincere  liberalitatem 
^  Dando  sit  solitus  Lko.  O  Leo  mi  I 
"  Immatuiior  zstimatione, 
"  Hinc  te  proripb,  orbe  derelicto, 
*^  Ut  longis  lacrymis  meos  ocelios 
^'  Damnares  simul,  et  simul  necares. 
^  O  mors  invida,  pessimac  et  sorores  ? 
^  Ter  mors  pessima,  et  invidae  sorores ! 
^'  Hoc  me  perdidit,  abstulit,  peremit." 
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G  H  A  P.  4lkp  poiitifiy  by  whose  fevonir  he  continued  in  that 
XXI.  ofice>  fvhlPh  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by 
1531.    thelibeiiB%ofLeoXv 

la  the  year  1527,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was 
(captured  and  plundered  by  the  banditti  under  the 
duke  of  Bourbon/  the  Vatican  library  partook  of 
the  general  calamity,  and  many  of  the  valuable  works 
there  deposited  were  seized  upon,  dispersed,  or 
destroyed  by  die  igfnorast  ond  feociotis  sol^ery. 
The  hunuUating  and  dangerpus  situation  to  which 
Clement  VII.  was  iredoced  by  .t)u8  unexpected 
event  preventod  him  iiram  .payitig  iibat  attention 
to  repair  the  injury,  .wtnoli  from  his  well  known 
disposition  to  the   encouragement  of  literature, 

there 


!!■<■     iM     III 


^  The  horrour  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Rome  may 
perhaps  be  more  full^  conceived  by  a  particular  instance, 
than  by  a  general  description.     Giuliano  Princivalle  of  Ca- 
merinoi  a  publick  professor  of  languagips  at'Some,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Leo  X*  to  superintend'  the  education  of 
his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Innoce'nzo  Cib6,  was  so  shocked 
at  the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  saw  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  that  in  a  moment  of 
desperation,  he  flung  himself  from  a  lofty  window,  and 
perished  by  a  fall  on  the  pavement.     The  immediate  cause 
of  his  terrour  is  assigned  by  Valeri^noy  ^'  cum  conspezisset 
<^  aliquos  ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte  alligatos 
^  sublimes  in  supplicium,  et  absconditi  auri  quaestione  vex- 
«  ari,"  &c.  VaUde  InfcL  tit.  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Prin- 
civalle,  a  favourable  specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto  in  his 
life  of  Angelo  Colocci,  fi.  70. 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  otherwise  have  chap. 
done.  On  this  occasion  the  Custode,  Sabeo,  thought    ^^^' 
it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to     *  ^^  *  • 
the  wretched  state  of  the  collection,  which  he  con-       •  '*^' 
ceived  might  be  done  with  the  least  offence,  by- 
addressing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiack  verse. 
In  this  piece  he  boldly  personifies  the  Vatican 
library  under  the  character  of  a  most  abject,  mise- 
rable, and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes  herself 
on  the  pontiff,  and  represents  her  services,  her 
calamities,  and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his 
favour."  These  remonstrances  seem,  however,  to 
have  had  little  efiect  during  this  turbulent  period ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  revive  from 
its  misfortunes,  and  to  recover  once  more  its  an- 
cient splendour. 

But  besides  the  Custode  or  keeper,  this  celebra-  Le«;n««»- 
ted  library  has  also  required  the  attenticxi  of  a  Bu  the  vatksm. 
bliotecario  or  librarian ;  a  trust  which  has  generally 
been  conferred  on  men  eminent  for  their  rank,  or 
distinguished  by.their  learning,  and  for  a  long  time 
past  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church."    At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X. 

this 


^  This  piece  is  g^ven  by  carnal  Quirini,  in  his  Sfiec 
Lit.Brix^p.  173. 

"  Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  conferring 
VOL.  IT.  c  c  the 
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CHAP,  this  office  was  filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inglnranu^ 
^^^*    who  had  been  appointed  by  Julius  IL  to  succeed 
1531.    Giuliano  di  Volterra,  bishop  of  Ragusa,  in  the 
JSx.  46.  year  1510.     Thb  eminent  scholar  was  descended 
ToiMso  Ffr.  from  a  noble  fiunily  of  Volterra,  where,  in  the 
ramL        couunotlons  which  took  place  in  the  year  1472/ 
his  father  lost  lus  life,  and  the  surviving  members  of 
the  &mily,  among  whom  was  Tomaso,  then  only 
two  years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  at  Florence. 
Bemg  there  received  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  having  closely 
attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that  gpreat 
man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  made  such 
a  rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements,  as  to  obtaia 
an  early  and  deserved  celebrity.!*     Soon  after  the 

accession 


the  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  dme  of 
Paul  III.  who  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect,  v.  Stwriadelia 
Lett.  lial.  vol.  vii.  fiar,  z.  fi*  300.  But  Maszuchelli  ha» 
thrown  some  doubts  on  this  circumstance,  v.  Sctitori  d* 
ItaHavoLu/u  19. 

^  V*  Life  qfXorenzo  de*  Mcdicif  vol,  ufi.  149« 

P  He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra^  or  Phsdra,  by  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  under- 
taken, with  some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before 
the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio  (Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Senecai 
entitled  Hi/ifiolytuaj  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Phmdray 
and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been  brokeoi 
which  interrupted  the  performancci  he  alone  entertained 

die 


J&t.  46. 
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acoessioQ  of  Alexander  VI.  he  vms  nominated  chap. 
bjr  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro,  and  dignified    ^^^* 
vdtfa  the  naik  of  a  prelate.    In  the  year  1495^  he   J^^^* 
was  sent  as  psqpal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat 
with  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian,  on  which  em- 
bassy he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  not  only 
the  approbation  of  the  pope,  but  also  the  &vour  <^ 
the  emperour,  who  soon  after  the  return  of  Inghi- 
rami  to  Rome,  transmitted  to  him  from  Inspruck, 
an  imperial  diploma,  by  which,  after  enumeradng 
his  various  accomplishments,  and  particularly  his 
excellenoe  in  poetry  and  Latin  literature^  he  created 
him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureat,  and  conceded 
to  him  the  privilege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian 
ei^e  in  his  &mily  arms.  ^   Nor  was  Inghirami  less 

&voured 


the  audience  whflst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital 
of  extemporary  Latin  verse ;  on  which  account  he  was 
saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his  hearers,  by  the  name  of 
Phitdra,  which  he  afterwards  retained  and  used  as  his  sig- 
nature.   Elog,  di  Inghtrund.    £iog.  Ifhsc,  ii.  337, 

^  This  diploma,  which  is  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March,  1497,  thus  recognises  the  merits  of  Inghirami : 
^  proque  observantis  et  fidei  tus  merito  Romanam  Aqui- 
^'  lam  nostram)  armis  et  insignibus  tuis,  tuseque  prosapiae 
'^  et  femilix,  pro  libito  adjicere  et  applicare  valeas,  idemque 
^  tota  domus  tua,  et  in  perpetuum  posteii  et  haeredes  tui  ex 
^  Decreto  et  potestate  nostra  praesenti,  fiu:ere  possint.  *  * 
"  tibi  licet  absenti  cum  aliis  curis  occupati  dum  nuper  in 
"  Insubribus  apud  nos  pncsens  fores  id  agere  nequiverimus, 
^  Poetices  et  latinarum  literarum  benemerenti  elargimur, 

**  Foetamqtte 
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CHAP,  fitvoured  by  Julias  IL  who  besides  appointing  him 
^"*  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  conferred  on  him  the  im- 
^^^1*  portant  office  of  pontifical  secretary,  which  he  af- 
terwards quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  die  college 
of  cardinals,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in 
the  conclave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.  By  the 
favour  of  tl.c  new  pontiff,  Inghirami  was  enriched 
with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  continued 
in  his  office  of  librari»i  until  his  death,  wluch  was 
occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he 
had  not  yet  completed  the  forty-sixth  yesff  kA  his 
age.''    To  this  unfi)rtunate  event,  it  is  probably  to 

be 


<<  Poetamque  Laureattan  facimus,  instituimus  et  creamus/* 
£iog.  Thae*  ii.  330. 

^  The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  oar  diawn 
by  two  buffaloes,  atid  threw  him  oq  the  pavemeDt  near  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  which  had  oearif  passed  over  him ;  bjr 
which)  although  not  materially  hurt,  he  was  so  tenified» 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  accident*  £log,  7b«c.  v.  ii» 
/1. 236.  To  the  corpulence  of  Inghirami,  Angelo  Colocci 
alludes  in  the  following  satirical  lines,  addressed  to  Leo  X* 

<<  Hestema,  Lro,  luce  cum  perisset 
*^  Orator  gravis,  et  gravis  Poeta, 
<'  Ueredem  sibi  fecit  ex  deunce 
^  Eramwumy  Bcroai^fm  ex  ttiente, 
'^  £x  semisse  Juvencium  ;  Camillo 
^  Nepoti  reliquum  reliquit  assis. 
^^  Is  vero  tumulum  replevit  unus 
<^  Posteros  monumenta  ne  sequantur.** 

Co/or.  Ofi.iat./i.  56. 
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be  ^tribuled^   that  so  few  of  his  writings  have  chap. 
reached  the  present  times«     From  the  testimony  of    ^^^^ 


his  contemporaries,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  ^^^^- 
tfie  audior  of  many  learned  works.  Among  these,  *  ^ 
his  surviving  friend,  Giano  Parrhasio,  has  enu- 
merated a  defiance  of  Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the 
history  of  Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poeticks  of 
Horace,  and  remarks  on  the  comedies  of  Rautus ; 
bat  these  works  were  left  at  his  death  in  an  un- 
finished state,  aqd  have  since  been  dispersed  and 
lost '  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, Aat  the  additions  to  the  AuMariaj  of  Plautus, 
first  published  at  Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen 
of  Inghirami.  *  For  that  celebrity  of  which  he  has 
been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  his  writings,  he  has,' 
however,  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
numerous  applauses  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of  Erasmus  is 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  ** 

On 


*  ^  Quis  ultimam  inchoatis  operibus  manum  imponet  ? 
^  qus  non  secus  ac  Apellls  ilia  decantatissima  Venus  in* 
"  temipta  pendent."  Farrham  Orat.inEpm  adJtt»fi,  145. 
afu  Eiog.  To9C.  ii.  333. 

'  Elogm  To€C,  V.  n./i,  232. 

"  "  Ibidem  cognovi  et  amavi  Petrum  Phadruniy  lingua 
''  Terius  quam  calamo  celebrem ;  mira  enim  in  dicendo 
^  turn  copia,  turn  autoritas.  Magna  felicitatis  pars  est 
^  Romae  innotuisse.  Ille  primum  innotuit  ex  Senecae  Tra- 
*•  gedia,  cui  titulus  HifipolytuBy  in  qua  representavit  per- 
sonam 


/ 
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c  H  A  F.      On  the  death  of  Ing^urami,  the  office  of  libra* 
^^^*    rian  of  the  Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on 
1 53 1.   Filippo  Beroaldo,  usually  called  Beroaldo  ilgtavane^ 
-^  ^^'  or  the  younger.     Thb  eminent  scholar  sprung 
^^^^^  from  a  noble  fiunily  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  ne- 
phew "^  and  pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  eldcTy 
under  ^hose  instructions  he  made  such  an  early 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that 
in  the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only  twenty-six 
jrears  of  age,  he  was  appointed  publick  professor 
of  polite  literature  in  the  university  of  his  native 
place.  "^     Having  afterwards   chosen  the  ci^  of 
Rome  as  hb  residence,  he  there  attracted  the  notice 
of  Leo  X.  then  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  re- 
ceived  him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  as 
his  private  secretary."^  After  the  accession  of  Leo  to 
the  pontificate,  Beroaldo  was  nominated  proposto^ 
or  principal  of  the  Roman  academy,  ^  which  office 

he 


^  sonam  Pfutdrm^  in  area  quae  est  ante  Palatium  Cardinalis 
^  Raphaelis  Georgian!.  Sic  ex  ipso  Cardinale  didid,  unde 
<*  et  Phmdrm  cognomen  additum.  Is  obiit  minor  annis  ni 
^  fidlor  quinquaginta ;  dictus  sui  szculi  Cicero."  Erusfiu 
«  £fi.  Ub.  xziu.  Efi.  4. 

^  LaneeUotH  VUa  di  Ang.  Colocci.  fi.  52. 

^  MazzueheUii  Serittori  d*  ItaU  ArU  Beroaldo.  vol.  iv. 
fi.  1018. 

*  Falerian.  de  Uterator.  in/el.  /i.  41. 

7  MazzueheL  ScriUori  rf*  Ital,  vol.  iy.fi.  1018. 
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be  probably  relinquished  (m  accepting  that  of  libra''  chap* 
lian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical  talents  his  x^^* 
edition  of  Tacitus,  before  particularly  noticed,  ^^^^* 
aflfords  a  &vourable  specimen)'  but  Beroaldo 
stands  also  eminendy  distinguished  among  his 
countrymen  by  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry;  and 
ius  three  books  of  odes,  first  published  by  him  in 
the  year  1530,  were  received  with  such  applause, 
particulaiiy  by  the  French  nation,  that  he  Ims  had 
no  less  than  six  tr^pslators  in  that  country,  among 
whom  is  the  celebrated  Clement  Marot.  *  From  a 
poem  of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio,  addressed  to 
Beroaldo,  it  appears,  that  he  had  also  undertaken 
a  historical  work  on  the  events  of  his  own  times, 
which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.  ^  Beroaldo  also  appears  among 
the  admirers  of  the  celebrated  Roman  courtezan 
Imperia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  the 

superiour 


s  V.  ante  ehafim  xi>  voL  ii./^.  333. 


*  Govict^BibL  Frangoiuc^  aft*  Mazzuch.  iv.  1020.  Among 
the  Traduetioiu  de  Clement  Marotj  p.  23*  Ed.  Lyons, 
1520,  we  find.  Let  trUtea  vera  de  Beroalde  9ur  ie  *^jour  du 
*•  vendredi  ndnct** 

^  *^  Scribes  Bentivoli  fortia  Principis 
**  Tu  fiicta,  et  ligurem  sanguine  Julium 
^^  Gaudentem  Latio,  infestaque  Galiiac 
^'  Nostris  agmina  finibus*"  &c. 

3f.  jfnt.  Fiandn.  oft,  fi.  93* 
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CHAP.  9uperiour  pretensions  of  Sadokti  to  her  &vour.  * 
^^^'    The  warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed,  suffi- 
1531.    ciently  appears  in  some  of  his  poems.    Hb  death, 
^^  ^^'  which  happened  in  the  year  1518,  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  vexations  which  he  ex* 
perienced  from  the  pontiff  in  his  office  as  librarian  ;^ 
but  the  authority  of  Valeriano  and  hb  copyists  is 
not  implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with 
which  Bembo  has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroal- 
do,  and  which  explicitly  asserts,  that  Leo  X.  shed 
tears  on  his  loss,  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  retained  the  favour  of  the  p(xitiff  to 
the  close  of  hb  days.  * 

.  The  office  c^  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which 

ciajnou.      had   become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Beroaldo^ 

was  soon  afterwards  conferred  by  the  pontiff  on 

Zanobio  Accbjuoli,  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Flo* 

rentine 


^  LanceUottij  vita  di  Ang.  Coiocd*  oft.  ItdUfi*  39.     Rd* 
Jest  J  1773.  in  not, 

^  Valerian*  de  Liter  at.  in/eL  fu  4\, 

*  <<  Felsina  te  oenuit,  colles  rafuere  Quirini, 
<'  lonoum  audita  quibus  musa  diserta  tua  est 

'<  IlLA  DBDIT  RERUM  DoMINO  PLACUISSE  LeONI, 

^'  Tbebanos  Latio  dum  canis  ore  modos. 

^'  UnaMINES  RAPTUM  ante  diem  FLEVERE}  SODALES9 

«(  Nec  Decimo  sancta  non  maduerc;  oena. 

^  QUJB  FIETAS)    BeROALDE,   FUIT  TUA,  CREDERE    YE* 
RUM  EST, 

^*  Carmina  nunc  Coelx  "^e  canere  ad  citharam .' 
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rentine  family,  whidi  has  produced  many  eminent  chap* 
men.  Zanobio  was  bcmi  in  the  year  1461,  and  ^^^* 
having,  while  yet  an  in&nt,  been  banished  with  i53i. 
hb  relations,  he  was  recalled  when  about  sixteen  -St.  46. 
years  of  age  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
educated  by  his  directicms  under  the  care  of  Lo- 
renzo, the  son  of  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  to 
whom  Zanobio  was  neariy  related.^  Hence  he 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  Politiano,  Ficino, 
and  other  eminent  Florentine  scholars,  whose  &• 
vour  and  fiiendship  he  conciliated  by  his  early  ta- 
lents and  acquirements.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
conunotions  which  agitated  his  native  place,  and 
devoting  himself  to  a  monastick  life,  received  fi-om 
die  &mous  Girolamo  Savonarola,  about  the  year 
1494,  the  habit  of  a  Domenican.  For  the  more 
effectual  promoticHi  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  tot^e ;  but  the  chief  part  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 

Greek 


f  In  the  dedicadon  by  Zanobio  to  Leo  X.  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Theodoretusi  De  curatUme  Gracarum  affectionumf 
he  thus  addresses  the  pontiff,  "  Nam  et  mag^ificus  Lauren- 
**  tius  pater  tuns,  annis  me  natam  quattuor  de  viginti,  ex- 
**  torrem  in  patriam  revocavit ;  ubi  apud  nobiles  consan- 
**  guineos  suos,  eosdem  meos  affines,  in  bonarum  artium 
M  fttudiisi  quae  tanc  Florendac  vestris  pnesidiis  floniemnt, 
^  jucundiasime  diu  tixL'*  Maxzuch.  Sentiori  ^J^aSa^  voi. 
L  50. 

V0L«  IV.  D   d 
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c  H  A  P.  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Medici, 

3^X1.    and  in  that  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  fh>m  which 

^531.    he  selected  such  as  had  not  before  been  published. 

Mi.  46.  with  the  design  of  translating  them  into  Latin,  and 

giving  them  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of 

the  press.  * 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  Xr  Zanobio  hastened 
to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  new  pontiff,  who  enrolled  him  among  his  con- 
stant attendants,  and  granted  him  an  honourable 
stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratoiy  of  S.  Sil- 
vestro.  "*  A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being 
held  at  Naples  in  the  year  1515,  Zanobio  attended 
there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
general  of  the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin,  in 
praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  he  afterwards 
published  and  inscribed  to  the  cardinal  of  Aragon. 
Upon  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  librarian  of 

the 


s  MazztichclUi  Scrittori  d*  Italia^  voL\,fu  51. 

^  Zanobio  thus  proceeds  in  his  before*mentioned  dedi- 
cation to  Leo  X.  '^  Ad  quz  Patris  in  me  tui,  majorumque 
<(  tuorum  beneficia,  tu  id  mihi  seorsum,  Pater  Beatissime, 
*'  contuUsti ;  quod  ad  pedes  tuos  gratulandi  causa  provolu- 
'^  turn,  in  Urbano  S.  Silvestri  Oratorio,  ad  honestam  stu« 
M  diorum  quietem,  humanissime  collocasti ;  nostneqiie 
^<  xtati,  jam  ad  senectutem  vergenti,  deesse  nil  patens, 
<(  quod  ad  Relig;iosi  Studiosique  hominis  necessaiios  usus 
^  commodaque  pertiaeat."    Mazzuch*  ut  aup. 
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the  Vatican,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  c  h  a  p. 
selcctiDg  and  arranging  the  ancient  publick  docu-    xxi, 
ments  there  deposited,  containing  imperial  privi-     153 1. 
leges,  bulls,  and  instruments ;  of  which  he  formed  ^t.  46. 
an  exact  index,  and  afterwards,  by  the  order  of  the 
pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castle  of  S.  Ange« 
lo.  ^    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  unwearied  in* 
dustry  of  Zanobio  abric^ed  his  days,  as  he  did  not 
long  survive  to  enjoy  his  office,  having  died  on  the 
twen^-seventh  day  of  July,  1519.     To  Zanobio 
we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserving  the 
Greek  epigrams  of  Politiano,  which  were  recom* 
mended  to  hb  care  by  their  author  in  his  last  mo^^ 
ments.     Among  his  remaining  works,  is  an  oration 
in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  cardinaLpiulio  de'  Medici.^    He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Greek  address  of  Marcus 
Musurus  to  Leo  X.  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Plato,  ^  and  made  several  other  translations  fix>m 
the  Greek,  some  of  which  he  inscribed  to  that 

pontiff. 


^  This  index  b  published  by  Montfaucon  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  BibUoth.  BibSoChecarum  MSS.  fi.  302.  v. 
Mlaxxuch.  ui  9Ufir* 

^  Printed  in  4^  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or  year } 
the  address  to  the  cardinal  is  signed  in  S,  Sylve^trOf  MontU 
CabaU  die  36  Maii.  1518.     Mdzz.  ut  wfir, 

^  V.  ante*  chafi,  7d.voLn.fi*  393. 
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CHAP,  pontiff,    His  Latin  poems  have  been  mentioned 
XXI.    with  great  applause.     Among  these   is  a  Sap- 
1531.    phick  ode  addressed  to  Leo  X.  inciting  him  to 
JEt.  46.  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of  Rome,  and  par- 
ticularly in  decorating  the  £squilian  hill.      The 
same  subject  afforded  him  also  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  to  the  pontiff  a  copy  of  lambick  verses. ' 
These  pieces  hitherto  unpublished,  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Flo- 
rence, as  are  also  a  few  lines  in  the  hand  writing 
of  Zanobio,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  compli* 
ment  the  pontiff  on  the  happy  ccxncidence  of  die 
name  of  his  &mily,  with  tiie  appellations  of  hb 

high  dignity.  "* 

Acciajuoli 

'  Alberti  denominates  his  writings,  <<  dulcissima  et  ele- 
'<  gantissima,  et  undiquaque  sententis  optimis  redolentia,*' 
De  virtB  iUuatribwj  ft.  154.  afi,  Mazzuch.i.  S3.  Lilio  Greg. 
Gyraldi  thus  characterices  him.  ^  Fait  et  Zenobiua  Ac* 
^  tiolus  adolescens  poeta  bonus,  ea  enim  sctate  pleraque 
*^  argutd  et  eleganter  composuit,  alia^graeco  feliciter  ladn^ 
^  vertit,  digna  ilia  quidem  ut  ea  cum  cura  legatis  ;  venim 
^  mox  mutato  vits  instituto,  sectatus  Hieronymi  Savonarolae 
^  sanctioris  vits  sectam,  Christo  Deo  omne  suum  stu- 
"  dium  dicavit."    De  Poet.  suor.  temp.  Dial*  Lfl.  538. 

n  De  Leone,  Decimo,  Medico. 
Ut  nomen  Leo  regium  est, 
^gris  ut  Medico  nil  potius  datur, 
Nee  culmen  Decimum  supra 
Cuiquam  per  numerps  ire  licet  novos ; 
Sic  et  summus,  et  optimus 
Rex  est,  qui  decimus,  qui  Medic  us,  Lbo. 
Zenobii  Acciajoli,  Ord.  Prad. 
Propria  Manu.  -Ex  Codice  M.  &  MgruceiSanOi  Fhr. 
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AcciajuoU  was  sucoeeded  in  his  office  as  libra*  chap. 
by  Girolamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,    3cxi, 
aeon  called  oflP  from  die  duties  of  this  station  by  his     153 1. 
embassy  to  the  imperial  diet^  to  oppose  the  rapid   ^t.  46. 
increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.     Of  his  con*  ^^!^^ 
dud  on  that  occasion  some  account  has  already 
been  given;  *  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  so 
extraordinary  a  man,  some  further  particulars  can- 
not be  uninteresting.     Were  we  to  rely  on  the*' 
positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Alcandro  was  of  Jew* 
lah  origin ;  but  neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents 
were  remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
truth,  in  the  characters  ^ven  by  them  of  their 
adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if  indeed  it  «can 
be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  tlie 
account  of  religious  animosity.    In  reproaching 
him  with  his  supposed  origin,  Luther,  however, 
admits  that  Aleandro  was  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew as  lus  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  was  &miliar 
with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he  had 
acquired  by  long  experience  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language.^    Girolamo  was  in  &ct  the  son  of  Fran- 
cesco 


°  V.  antCf  cha/i,  xix.  v,  fi,  73. 

^  ^  Venit  his  diebus  Hieronymus  Aleander,  vir  sua 
<*  opinione  longe  maximus,  non  solum  propter  ling^uas, 
^  qoas  eximie  callet,  siquidem  Ebrsa  illi  vemacula  est, 
^  Gneca  a  puero  ill!  coaluit,  Latinam  autem  didicet  diutina 
"  professione,  sed  etiam  mii^abilis  sibi  videtur  ob  antiqui- 
^  tatem  generis.    Nam  JudmiB  natus  est  \  qus  gens  im- 

"  modice 
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CHAP,  cesco  Aleandro,  a  physician  at  Molta  in  the  dutchy 

xxi>    of  Concordia,  and  is  said  to  have  deduced  his  ori* 

1531.    gin  fix)m  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro.  ^   He  was 

Mu  46.  tx>m  in  the  year  1480.  and  at  thirteen  years  of  s^ 

repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  received  instnictioas 

from  Benedetto  Brugnolo,    and  afterwards  from 

Petronello  di  Rimini.     A  long  and  dangerous  ill- 


^  modice  gloriatur  de  Abraham  vetutkaimo  se  origiaem 
(«  ducere.  An  vero  bapdsatus  ait,  nescitur.  Certum  eat 
^  eum  non  esse  Pharisacum ;  quia  non  credit  reaurrectionem 
^  mortuorum,  quoniam  yivit  perinde  atque  cum  corpore 
^  sit  totus  periturus.  Usque  ad  insaniam  iracundus  est, 
^  quavis  occasione  furens ;  impotentis  arrogands,  aTaritie 
<^  inezplebilis,  nefandsc  libidinis  et  immodicie  summum 
*<  gloriv  mancipium ;  quamquam  mollior  quam  qui  poaait 
^*  elaborato  stilo  gloriam  parare,  et  pejor  quam  qui  vel 
^  conetur  in  argumento  honesto."  Luther  afi*  Seckend. 
Kb.  1.^  135. 

P  Meandro^  quasi  detto  a  Landro.  This  question  has 
been  discussed  by  Seckendorf>  Hb.  i,  fi.  149.  and  Mazsifr- 
chelli,  vol,  i.  fi,  409.  Aleandro  thought  it  necessary  to 
vindicate  himself  against  the  calumnies  respecting  his  birth. 
In  his  speech  against  Luther  before  the  diet  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  he  exclaims.  ^^  Deum  immortalem !  multi 
^  hie  sunt  boni  viri,  quibus  notus  sum,  ego  et  familia  mea, 
<^  et  asserere  ego  vere  possum^  majores  meos  Marchiones 
^»  in  Istria  fuisse ;  quod  vero  parentes  meos  ad  inopiam 
<<  redacti  sunt,  fato  tribui  debet.  Quod  si  maxime  Jud^uM 
^^  fuissem  sed  baptismum  suscepissem,  rejici  propterea  non 
<^  deberem ;  Christus  enim  et  Apostoli  Judiei  fuerunt." 
Aleandn  Orat.  afi.  Seckend,  Hb.  i.  ft.  149. 
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ness  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  place,  chap. 
On  his  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  academy  at    ^^^* 
Pordenone,   where  Paolo  Amalteo  read  lectures    i53i. 
explanatory   of  the  ancient  authors,    with  great  -*t.4«. 
credit  to  himself,  and  before  a  numerous  train  of 
auditors.     After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Alean- 
dro  again  returned  to  Motta,  where  he  challenged 
Domenico  Plorio,  the  publick  instructer  of  that 
place,   to  a  literary  contest,   in  which  Aleandro 
demonstrated  so  eflfectually  die  ignorance  of  his 
opponent,  that  he  was  by  general  consent  elected 
in  his  place.     After  having  taught  successively  at 
Venice,  and  at  Padua,  his  reputation  reached  the 
Roman   court,   and  Alexander  VI.  determined 
to  call  him  to  that  city,  and  appointed  him  secre- 
tary to  his  son  Cesar  Borgia.     Accordii^ly,  in 
the  year  1501,  Aleandro  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  papal  nuncio  Angelo  Leonino,  bishop  of  Tivoli, 
at  Venice.  Whilst  he  ^'as  preparing  for  his  journey, 
*  the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that  Aleandro 
was  no  less  distinguished  by  hb  talents  for  publick 
affiiirs,  than  for  his  learning,  directed  him  to  repair 
to  Hungary  as  his  envoy.     Aleandro  set  out  from 
Venice  in  die  beginning  of  the  year  1502 ;  but 
being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was  detained  many 
months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  the  expedition  and  return  to  Venice.  The 
death  of  the  pontiff  happening  soon  afterwards, 
Aleandro    was  freed  from  the  cares  of  publick 
life,  and  devoted  himself  with  fresh  ardour  to  his 

studies. 


S16 
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c  H  A  p«  Studies.^    Such  was  the  imputation  which  he  had 
^  acquired  before  the  twen^-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


15S1.  that  Aldo  Manuzib  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of 
Mx.  46.  the  liliad  of  Homer,  allc^ng  as  areason  for  confix- 
ring  on  him  this  honour,  that  his  acquiremeots 
were  beyond  those  of  any  other  person  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted;  a  compliment  which  is. en* 
hanced  by  the  consideration,  that  Aldo  was  ac- 
quainted with  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the 
age/    At  Venice  Aleandro  formed  an  intimafie 

acquaintaiice 


4  Seckendorf  asserts^  that  Aleandro  had  been  priTate 
secretary  to  Cesar  Borgia,  and  composed  a  part  of  the 
Roman  court,  under  Alexander  VI.  *^  Olim  fiimosissimi 
^  Caesaris  illius  Borgis  seu  Ducis  Valentin!  secretarius 
M  fucrat ;  €unulus  hero  dignus,  et  pars  aube  Romans  tub 
<<  Aleandro  VI.*'  De  LutheranUmo.  Hb.  i.  fi.  135.  Bat 
from  the  narrative  of  Mazzuchelli,  who  derived  his  infor* 
mation  fron^  an  authentick  MS.  diary  of  the  life  of  Aleandro* 
it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death 

of  that  pontiff. 

» 
''  From  this  dedication  we  learn,  that  Aleandro  was  not 

only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had 

applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of 

the  Arabick  and  Chaldaick  tongues.    ^^  Tu  enim  nmidum 

^<  qnartum  etvigesimum  annum  agena,  ethumanorum  sto- 

^  diorum  utriasque  lingua  doctisaimus ;  nee  minus  He. 

<^  braicam  calles,  nuncque  et  Chaldex  et  Arabics  tanto 

«^  incumbis  studio,  ut  quinque  te  habentem  corda  brevi  sim 

*^  homines  admiraturi ;  nam  tria,  ut  olim  grandis  de  *ae 

^  Ennius  dixit,  tu  hac  ratione  vel  nunc  habes.    Tanta  pne* 

^<  terea  lingua  volululitate  verba  Graca  pronuntias,  tanta* 

"que 
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acquaintaiice  unth  Erasmus ;  and  these  two  emi-  chap, 
nent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in  the    ^^^^ 
house  c^  the  printer  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  &ther.    i^3i* 
in-law  of  Aldo,  wliere  Aleandro  assisted  Erasmus  -^^  4^* 
in  publishing  a  more  full  and  correct  edition  of 
his  Adtfgia  finoip  the  Aldine  press.^  In  the  contests 
to  which  the  reformation  gave  lise,  Erasmus  and 
Aleandro  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct ; 
but  although  diey  attacked  each  other  with  suf- 
ficient asperity,  Erasmus  always  candidly  acknow- 
ledged the  great  talents  and  uncommon  learning  of 
his  friend/ 

In 


^  que  aptitudine  et  iiicllitate  inspiras  Hebraica^  ac  si  mediis 
^  Athenis,  mediaque  Israelitarum  Urbe,  quo  stabant  tern* 
^  pore  natus  et  educatus  esses.** 

*  The  first  edition  of  Paris,  1500,  was  very  defective, 
that  of  Aldo  is  very  correct,  and  was  published  in  the  year 
1508. 

t  Erasmus  having  been  informed  that  some  person  had 
preferred  Aleandro  in  all  respects  to  himself,  thus  candidly 
and  magnanimously  replies  t  ^<  Etiamsi  nominasses  istum 
^  qui  Aleandrum  Erasmo  prsefert  in  omnibus,  nihil  erat 
^  pericoli;  nam  etipse  plurimum  tribuere  soleo  Aleandro, 
>'  prsesertim  in  Uteris,  nihiloque  magis  me  laedi  puto  si 
^  doctior  est,  quam  quod  ditior  est,  et  fermosior ;  nisi  ferte 
<<  me  tarn  invidum  existimant,  ut  sgre  laturus  sim,  si  quis 
^  me  sit  sanction  Aleander,  si  amicus  est,  ego  certe 
^  hominb  ingenium  amo ;  mihi  quoque  privatim  gratulor, 
^  meum  esse  ducens,  quod  habet  amicus.  Sin  parum 
*'  amicus,  tamen  gratulor  publicis  studiis ;  nam  spes  est 
*Voi.«iv»  Ke  "ilium 
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CHAP.       In  the  year  1508,  Aleaixlro  was  invited  to  Pms 
XXI.    by  Louis  XII.  to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the 
1521.    university  of  that  ci^.    His  exertions  there  met 
JEU46.  iirith  the  highest  applause,    and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  rector  ci  that  fiunous  semi- 
nary, contrary  to  the  exjM^ess  tenoiir  of  its  statutes, 
wtuch  were  dispensed  with  in  fiivour  dF  so  extrftor- 
£nary  a  scholar.*"  After  reading  there  some  years, 
be  was  induced  to  quit  that  ci^  by  lus  i^prdien- 
stons  of  the  plague,  and  proceeding  through  difibr- 
ent  parts  of  France,  he  gave  publick  lectures  on  the 
Greek  language  at  Orleans,  Blois,  and  other  places. 
At  lengthy  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Li^^  where 
the  prince  bishop  of  that  ci^,  Everard  della  Marca, 
nominated  him  a  canon  of  his  cathedral,  and  ap- 
pointed him  chancellor  of  his  diocese ;  employments 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  Aleandro  from 
giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he 
continued  to  do  there  for  two  years  with  dis- 
tinguished success/  About  the  middle  of  the  year 
1517,  Aleandro  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  his 
patron,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  and  who  conceived  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  talents  of  Aleandro  to  accomplish  his 

purpose. 


^  ilium  aliquando  divitem  btum  eruditionis  theaaomm  oibi 
<<  communicatunim.'^    Ertund  £fi.  1524^. 

n  Jod.  Badiu€j  Dedicat.  Plutarch,  ad  Metmd.  aju  MaZ' 
zuch.  i.  413. 

▼  Mizzuchellt\  Scrittm  4*  ItaL  i.  41S. 
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purpose.     The  reception  which  the  learned  envoy  chap. 
experienced  from  Leo  X.  was  such  as  might  have    ^^^' 
been  expected.''    The  pontiff  confessed  that  he     i^ai. 
had  never  before  met  with  his  equal,  and  requested      ^'  ^^' 
the  prince  bishop  would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit 
his  service,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  bishqi  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a  request 
which  was  an  earnest  of  his  own  success.  Aleandro 
was  first  sqipointed  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  an  office  at  that  time  of  the  highest 
trust;  and  in  the  year  1519,  was  nominated,  by  a 
papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican.    He  did  not, 
however,  forget  his  former  patron ;  and  notwith* 
standing  die  many  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  he  continued  his  exertions  as  well  at 
Rome,  as  on  his  mission  into  Germany,  until  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince  bishop  hb 
long  expected  dignity.* 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial 
diet,  in  the  year  1520,  his  conduct  drew  down 
upon  him  the  censure  and  abuse,  not  only  of  the 

more 


w  u  Siquidem  Pondfex  ille  Maximus,  hoc  judicio,  hac 
^  literatura,  hac  renim  experientia,  hac  augusta  dignitatC) 
^  ultro  te  in  amicitiam  inyitarit,  acceperit,  interque  fami* 
^  liarissimoB  statim  asciverit.  Sed  cur  ille  non  asciseret  ? 
^*  qui  parem  a  te  sibi  inventum  esse  fateretur  neminem." 
And*  jiwian,  in  dedicat,  GtdenU  afu  MazzucA.  i.  4U. 

*  Pallavicinij  ConciL  di  Trento  Hb.  i.  cap.  33. 
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CHAP,  more  earnest  reformers,  but  of  his  former  friend 
^^^;    Erasmus,  who  condemned  the  violence  of  his  2Eeal 
1521.    with  great  asperity.^    After  the  death  of  Leo  ^. 
JEx.46.  Aleandro  rose  to  high  dignity  in  the  church.     Bv 
Clement  VII.  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of 
Brindisi  and  Oria,  and  was  appointed  apostdick 
nuncio- to  Francis  I.  whom  he  attended  in  that 
capacity  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  in  1525.     He  there 
met  with  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
monarch ;  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  obtained  his  release  only  by  the  inter- 
'  ference  of  powerful  friends,  and  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  ransom.'     After  having  performed 
several  other  important  embassies,  and  taken  a 
'   principal  part  for  many  years  in  the  transacdoos  of 
the  Roman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year^l5S8, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  on 
which  occasion  he  resigned  his  office  of  librarian, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Agostino  Steuco,   after- 

wards 


7  Of  the  alternate  dissensions  and  reconciliations  of 
Erasmus  and  Aleandro,  Mazzuchclli  has  given  a  long  and 
Interesting  account*    v.  Scrittori  d*  ItaL  i.  415.   (note 
.5lJ 

'  Aleandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  when  he  was 

made  prisoner,  insomuch,  that  when  the  horse  of  the  king 

fell,  he  touched  that  of  Aleandro.    A  particular  account  of 

the  capture  and  liberation  of  Aleandro  is  given  by  Giro- 

•  lamo  Negri.     Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  159. 
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wards  bishop  of  Chissano  in  the  idand  of  Candia/  chap. 
The  deadi  of  Aleandro,  which  Jovius  informs  us  .  xx. 
was  occasooned  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent     issi. 
use  of  medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  ^^  ^^* 
his  health,^  happened  at  Rome  in  the  year  1542, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  sixty-second 
year.     The  same  author  asserts,   that  Aleandro 
displayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience, 
and  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut 
off  before  he  had  finished  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.    In  this  case  we  may,  however,  be  allow- 
ed to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety  of  a  Roman 
cardinal,    although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction 
to  the  Greek  epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed 

for  himself  a  short  tinie  before  his  death.^ 

The 


*  MazzueheUijVol,ufi»4l9m 

^  <<  Penrasarus  hand  dubie  ad  exactam  statem,  nisi 
^  nimia  tuend»  yaletudinis  soUcitudine,*  interopesdTb  me- 
«*  dkamentb  ubi  hercle  insanus  et  iafeliz  medicus,  viscera 
»  Gorrupisset.^  '  Baillet  misunderstood  this  passage)  and 
informs  us  in  his  Jugemens  de*  SfemanBf  Ab.  1373,  that 
Aleandro  died  by  the  stupidity  of  his  pbyucian,  fiar  la 
b€tUc  de  wn  TnSdecin* 

*  This  epitaph  concluded  with  the  following  lines : 

■ 

Without 
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c  H  A  ?•  The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are 
XXI,  scarcely  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
1591.  from  his  acknowledged  learning,  great  eloquence, 
JKt.46.  and  uncommon  industry.  The  Greek  Lexicon, 
published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512,  was 
compiled  by  six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only 
share  which  he  took  was  in  correcting  the  ulti- 
mate proofs  from  the  press,  and  adding  some 
words  omitted  in  former  collections/  In  the 
same  year  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of 
Chrysoloras,  of  which  he  also  made  a  compen- 
dium/ His  treatise  De  Cancilio  habmdo^  consist- 
ing of  four  books,  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
use  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  Erasmus  believed  Aleandro  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  oration  published  under  the  name 

of 


Without  reluctance  I  roaig^  my  breath, 

To  shun  the  aight  of  what  is  worse  than  death. 

In  which  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  meant  to  refer  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  reformation,  or  to  the  ticentious* 
ness  and  scandalous  abuses  of  the  Roman  court  under  Paul 
UI. 

^  Entitled}  Lexicon,  Chr^co^Latinum  ofierd  Bteronynd 
JHeandriy  industria  et  imfiendio  firobwrum  virorum  JEgidiL 
GourmontU  e^  Matth^  BoUeci  BibHofiolarum  Pandenman 
1513,  ad  eidua  Decembrea.fo,  This  work  is  now  very  rare. 

^  Entitled,  ISeronynu  jffeandri  MofteruU  TabuU  tone 
utiles  Gracarum  Muaarun  adyta  comjiendio  ing^edi  volenti" 
btui^    It  has  been  frequently  reprinted.    Mozzveh, 
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of  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger,  asan  answer  to  his  Cicero-  chap. 
fdanus^  in  tfie  year  1531,  and  some  years  elapsed    ^^* 
before  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work    issi. 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  whose  name  it  bears.  ^  That  ^t.45. 
so  little  renuuns  di  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  Us  various  in^>ortant  avb* 
cations  and  active  life;    but  Jovius  infcxms  us, 
that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in'  a  certain 
e:&temporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he 
attempted  to  exercise  himself  in  well  xegulated   ^ 
composition,  he  found  himself  unable  to  support 
a  clear  and  elegant  style ;  andValeriano,  whilst  he 
acknowledges  the  intrinsSck  value  of  his  writings, 
has  in  an  elegant  allegory  taxed  them  with  obscu« 
rity.^    A  few  of  the  letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro 
have  been  preserved  in  various  collections,  and  his 
Latin  verses,  Ad  Julium  et  Nearaniy  are  considered 
by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone,  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  great  talents  of  their  author.^ 

The 


'  <<  Julius  Scaliger  edidit  ia  me  orationem  impudentis- 
^  simis  mendacus  ac  furiosis  conviciis  refertam ;  cujus 
^  tamen  ipsum  non  esse  auctorem,  multis  ac  certis  argu- 
**  mentis  compertum  habeo.**  Erasm.  ap,  MazzA.  416* 
**  Joli  Scaligeri  libellum  tarn  scio  iUiiis  (Aleandri)  esse, 
^  quam  scio  me  vivere,*'  ^c  lind. 

s  Ad  Hienmymum  Aleandrum^  ne  ait  hfcritttU  tantu* 
QbHuritatia  amator.     Carm.  illustr.  Poet*  Ital.  x.  3 1 3. 

^  V.  CUtrm.  illuatr,  P9€t.  ItaL  i.  1 14. 
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CHAP.       The  ejcamplc  of  Leo  Xi  in  collecting  the  prt* 
.  ^^^*    cioiis  remains  of  ancient  learning,  was  emiilated  or 
1531.    imitated  by  several  distmguished  prelates'  of  the 
Mi.  46.  Ronian  court,  the  extent  of  whose  collections  re- 
Other  iib».  sembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than 
of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  himself  form- 
ed a  very  considerable  library,'  which  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto  in  Venice. 
It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  canons  of-  S« 
Geor^o,   of  which  congregation  Aleandro  had 
been  protector ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Ve- 
nice. '     Erasmus,  in  a  letter  written  from  Loridon^ 
in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  of  cardinal 
Grimani  at  Rome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.     This  exten- 
sive collection,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  volumes,  was  bequeathed  by  the  cardinal, 
in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regular  canons  of  S.  Sal- 
vador in  Venice.     It  was  afterwards  increased  by 
the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  car- 
dinal patriarch  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved 
^  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
M^hen  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire.^  Equal- 
ly extensive  and  equally  unfortunate  was  the  library 
of  cardinal  Sadokxi.     After  having  escaped  from 

the 


*  Mazzuchelliy  Scrittori  </*  ItaL  vcU  i.  fi»  420.  noia  88. 
i  Urab.  S/oria  dtlla  Lett.  ItaL  -voL  vii.  fiar.  i.  fi.  308. 
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of  taknts  is  apparent,  not  only  fix)m  his  writings,,  chap. 
but  from  the  important  offices  which  he  filled ;     ^^^' 
having  been  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  repub-     152 ). 
lick|  and  frequently  despatched  on  embassies  to  ^t.  46. 
foreign  powers.     Whether  prompted  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  or  the  spirit  of  &ction,  he  displayed  a 

restless 


perasal  of  the  letters  of  Machiavelli  has  induced  me  to 
modify  this  opinion,  and  enable  me  precisely  to  state  the 
part  which  he  had  in  this  black  transaction.  By  a  letter 
froDi  him  to  the  magistrates  of  Florence^  dated  the  first  of 
Janoary  1503  (but  which  should  be  1503,  the  Florcfntines 
having,  until  the  year  1750,  continued  the  date  of  the  year 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March)  it  appears  that  Borgia  had 
communicated  his  intentions  to  Machiavelli^  the  day  be* 
fore  the  perpetrating  of  the  deed ;  and  that  Machiavelli 
had  not  taken  any  measures  to  prevent  it,  either  by  expos* 
tulating  with  Borgia,  or  apprizing  the  parties  devoted  to 
destruction ;  so  that  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country, 
he  stands  in  the  predicament  of  what  is  called  an  accessary 
before  the  fact.  It  is  true  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
he  was  not  apprized  of  the  whole  of  the  Intentions  of  Bor- 
gia :  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transaction 
afterwards,  sufficiently  proves,  that  he  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the  crime*  His  words 
are,  '^  Chiamommi  (Borgia)  **  dipoi  circa  due  ore  di  notte, 
**  e  coUa  migliore  cera  del  mondo  si  rallegrd  meco  di  qujesto 
«  successo ;  dicendo  avermene  fiarlato  il  di  (Parvantij  ma  non 
•*  iscoperto  il  tutto,  come  era  vero."  In  the  same  letter 
lie  proceeds,  according  to  the  desire  of  Borgia,  to  con- 
gratulate the  republick  on  this  event,  and  to  represent  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  their  union,  &c.  v» 
JLettere  di  Machiav.  in  op.  voL  iii.  p.  73.  Md*  Baretti.  Lond. 
1773. 
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CHAP,  restless  and  turbulent  disposition,  which  not  only 
^^^'  diminished  the  respect  due  to,  his  abilities,  but 
]  53 1 .  frequently  endangered  his  personal  safety.  Besides 
^t.  46.  his  having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi 
and  Boscoli,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  to  suf- 
fer four  jerks  of  the  cord,  and  from  which  he  only 
escaped  with  his  life  by  the  clemency  of  Leo  X."  he 
entered  into  another  plot  immediately  after  the  death 
of  that  pontiflF,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence ;  in  which  his  associates  were  Luigi  Ala- 
manni,  Zanobio  Buondelmonte,  and  other  young 
men  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai. 
That  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, appears  from  several  passages  in  his  works ; 
and  a  letter  written  by  his  son  Pietro,  on  the  death 
of  his  fether,  in  the  month  of  June  1527,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

HitHUtory  Thc  prose  writings  of  Machiavelli  consist  of 
his  history  of  Florence  in  eight  books,  with  some 
smaller  treatises,  his  discourses  on  Livy,  and  his 
book  entitled,  //  Principe^  or,  "  The  Prince.*' 
His  history,  which  comprehends  tlie  transactions 
of  the  Florentine  state,  from  its  ori^n  to  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  in  1492,  is  written 
in  a  vigorous,  concise,  and  unaffected  style ;  and 
although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of  fact,  it 

may 


^  Bandifu  Monunu  medit.  infrtf.  fi.  S5< 
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the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians  durbg  the  c  h  a  p. 
sacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527 :  the  books     ^^^' 
were  put  on  board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the     *^^** 
diocese  of  Sadoleti  in  France ;  but  on  die  arrival 
of  the  vessel,  it  was  discovered  that  the  passengers 
wac  infected  with  the  plague ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the 
books  were  eidier  lost  or  carried  to  some  dis- 
tant country,  where  Sadoleti  never  heard  of  them 
more.  ^    The  library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in  valua^ 
ble  manuscripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  proven9al  poets,  with  whose  lan- 
guage he  was  well  acquainted.     He  possessed  also 
several  pieces  in  the  hand- writing  of  Petrarca,  with 
odierrare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as 
manuscript,  which  he  had  collected  at  an  immense 
expense.     Many  of  these  were  afterwards  united 
with  the  dncai  library  of  Urbino,   whence  they 
have  since  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
AmcHigst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of 
Virgil  and  of  Terence,  which  have  been  justly 
esteemed  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  immense  col- 
lection.* 

Before  the  French,  under  Charles  VIII.  had 
burst  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars 

had 


^  Tlrab.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii  fiar,  i.  p.  308,  kstc. 

^  Tirab.  ut  mju 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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CHAP,  had  already  begun  to  examine  with  great  industiy, 

^^^'     the  transactions  of  former  times  and  to  record  those 

1531.    of  their  own,  with  accuracy  and  fidelity;  of  this, 

/Et.  46.  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  AretinOy 

Hiftoriani  in  that  of  Florcuce  by  Po^o  BraccioUni,  that  of 

Venice  by  Marc- Antonio  Cocchi,  called  Sabellicusy 


LcoX. 


and  that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Corio,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  proo&.  The  important  trans* 
actions  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Italy^ 
and  the  increasing  interest  which  these  great  events 
had  excited,  now  called  forth  more  distinguished 
talents ;  and  the  historical  and  political  writings  of 
Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Guicciar- 
dini,  have  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with  great 
minuteness  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  tfaey 
lived,  but  have  frequently  furnished  us  with  such 
reasonings  and  deductions  from  them,  as  haVe 
been  found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences 
and  to  future  times. 

i«achi«v«ia.  Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machia- 
velli,  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  the 
coarse  of  the  present  work. ""    That  he  was  a  man 

of 


"  -o.  Chafi.  vi.  vol.  i,  /i.  446,  454,  chafi.  ix.  vol.  ii.  /i. 
181.  chafi.  X.  voL  ii.  fi.  220,  &c.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  I  have  charged  Machiavelli  with  having  had  a  share 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  atrocious  stratagem  by  which 
Cesar  Borgia  destroyed  Vitelli,  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  and 
others,  at  Sinigallia,  in  the  year  1 502.    But  the  further 

perusal 
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"  writers,  who  have  openly,  and  without  dissimu-  chap. 
"  latkm,  shown  us  what  men  are  accustomed  to  do,  ^xi. 
"  not  what  they  ought  to  do*" '  The  validity  of  I52i. 
these  and  similar  apolo^es  is,  however,  extremely  -^t.  45. 
questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of  con- 
duct on  which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essen- 
tially depends  are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  am- 
biguous terms,  and  Machiavelli  "frequendy  displays 
so  much  apparent  sincerity  in  his  political  writings, 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.  Nor 
have  the  friends  of  this  author,  who  have  supposed, 
that  in  his  treatise  del  Principe ^  he  meant  only  to 
instigate  his  patron  Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  his 
ruin,  conferred  any  honour  either  on  his  xaor?! 
or  intellectual  character.  If,  indeed,  this  were 
his  real  intention,  we  might  be  inclined  to  assent 
to  the  opinion  of  cardinal  Pole,  that  the  writings 
of  Machiavelli  were  traced  by  the  finger  of  the 
devO.  •  But  supposing  the  purpose  of  Machiavelli 
to  have  been  commendable,  can  there  be  a  greater 

solecism 


c  ^  Est  itaque  quod  gratias  agamus  Machiavello,  et 
^'  hujmmodi  scriptoribus,  qui  aperte  et  indissimulanter  pro- 
^  ferunt  quid  homines  facere  soleant,  non  quid  debeant." 
De  ttugnu  Scient,  Ub.  vii.  in  op.  torn.  m»p.  137.     Ed.  If  53. 

'  '^  Statim  autem  quidnam  de  eo  libro  (//  Frincifie)  sibi 
"  risum  fuisset,  aperiens,  eum  ab  hoste  humani  generis 
^  scriptum  declarat,  in  quo  omnia  hostis  consilia  explicentur 

«et 
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CHAP,  solecism  in  point  of  judgment,  than  to  instigate  a 
^^^*    person  to  tyrannize  over  a  country,  to  be  cruel  to 
1531.    his  own  subjects,  andf^thless  to  the  rest  of  the 
-fit.  46.   ^orld,   in  the  expectation  of  exciting  a  'general 
odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression ;  and 
thus  introducing  a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  to  it  a  dubious  remedy  ?  We  may,  how- 
ever, safely  release  this  author  from  an  accusation, 
'for  which  he  has  been  indebted  sddy  to  the  over- 
earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  may  certiunly 
admit,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  maxims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  his 
promulgation  of  them.     Many  of  the  most  excep- 
tionable doctrines  in  his  Principe  are  also  to  be 
found  in  his  Discorsi^  where  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  he  had  any  indirect  jmrpose  in  view ;  and  in 
the  latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the 
former,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  his  opinions.' 
NcH*  is  it  a  slight  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Machia- 
velli,  that  his  work  was  recommended  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  Bia^o  Buonaccorsi,  as  a  grave  and 
useful  performance.       This,    indeed,    seems  to 

have 


^  et  modi  quibus  religio,  pietas,  et  oixmes  virtutis  indoles 
^^  evertantur,  ac  proinde,  etsi  hominis  nomen  et  stylum 
<^  pn&  se  ferat,  vix  tamen  coepisse  eum  se  legere,  quin  Sa- 
«  tana  diglto  scriptum  agnosceret."  Card,  Qmritd  Diatribe 
in  PoU.  o/i.  torn,  i.  fi.  364. 

'  As  a  decisive  instance,  the  reader  may  compare  his 
DUcortij  Ub.  iii.  chafi.  42.  and  II  Principe^  chafi.  18. 
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may  upon  the  whole  be  read  with  both  pleasure  chap. 
and  advantage. ""    He  has,  however,  rendered  him-    ^^^' 
self  much  more  conspicuous  by  his  political  tracts,     i  ^^  i  • 
which  have,  indeed,   in  the  general  estimation,  '^^*  ^^« 
entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  die  writers  on 
these  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered 
him  as  having  employed  his  talents  to  enlighten 
mankind,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  trudi,  of 
liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others  have  regards  him 
as  the  advocate  of  fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of 
assassination,  and  have  stigmatized  his  memory 
with  the  most  of^robrious  epithets.  To  reconcile 
these  discordant  opinions  is  impossible ;  and  it  may, 
therefore,    not  be  thought  a  superfluous  task  to 
endeavour  impartially  to  ascertain  in  what  estima* 
tion  his  political  writings  ought  to  be  held. 

On  this  subject  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that 
no  one  has  hitherto  been  found  hardy  enough,  to  ^^l^c^ 
defend,  in  their  full  extent,  the  baneful  maxims  ^'^^^^'^ 
advanced  by  Machiavelli,  particularly  in  his  trea- 
tise, 


o  It  has  been  of  late  years  discovered,  that  the  Diary 
of  the  most  important  events  in  Italy  from  the  year  1492 
to  1513,  published  by  the  Giunti  in  1568,  under  the  name 
of  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  notes  of 
Machiavelli,  which  he  had  intended  for  a  continuation  of 
his  history  ;  but  which  after  his  death  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Buonaccorsl.  Elog.  Toacani.  torn,  iii. 
fi.  94. 


(6 
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CHAP,  tisc,  entitled  II  Principe^     "  If  it  be  ccmtended,*' 

^^^'    says  one  of  his  warmest  apologists,  "  that  this 

1531.    <<  work  is  fit  for  the  perusal  of  all  sovereigns,  as 

Mt.  46.    <<  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and  that  he  intended 

"  to  give  a  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can  neither 

*<  be  defended  nor  excused.     But  how  can  it  be 

"  thought  possible,"  continues  he,  "  that  Machia- 

^^  velli,  who  was  bom  under  a  rq)ublick,  who  was 

employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries,  who  performed 

so  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his 

^^  conversation  always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions 

*'  of  Brutus  and  of  Cassius,  should  have  formed 

"  such  a  design  ?"  '    Hence  it  has  frequently  been 

urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 

surest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but  to  represent 

in  the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  sovereign 

must  necessarily  pursue,  in  order  to  support  his 

authority.      ^^  It  was  the  intention  of  Machia- 

*^  velli,"  says  another  encomiast,  ^*  to  describe  a 

<<  destructive  tyrant ;  and  by  these  means  to  excite 

*^  odium  against  him,  and  prevent  the  execution 

**  of  his  projects.  "*»      "  Our  thanks  are  due  to 

"  Machiavelli,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  and  to  similar 

"  writers. 


P  Elogii  TMcam,  torn,  iii.  fi.  89. 


^  "  Conatus  Scriptoris  (Machiavelli)  est  certum  aliquem 
^'  Tyrannum  patris  infestum  describere,  eoque  pacto  par- 
^'  tim  populare  odium  in  eum  commovere,  partim  artes 
"  ejus  impcdire."  Ga^fu  ScMofifiUj  Pttdia  PoUtice$.  afi. 
Elog,  To9C.  iii.  90. 
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have^beentbegenei^opiiiionatthetimeofitspub-  chap. 
licat^.     Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor  Clement  VII.     ^^i. 
passed  any  censure  on  bis  writings,  and  the  latter    i53i. 
not  only  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  history,  -At.  46. 
which  Machiavelli  wrote  at  his  request,  but  granted 
the  Roman  printer  Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for 
the  publication  of  all  the  writings  of  Machiavelli, 
in  which  tiie.  Principe  is  particukriy  mentioned. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  Machiavelli 
has  in  bis  political  works  fairiy  represented  his  own 
sentimentS)  how  are  his  merits  to  be  appreciated  ? 
Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man;  but  not  a  great 
man.     He  could  minutely  trace  a  political  intrigue 
through  all  its  ramifications ;  but  he  could  not  ele« 
vate  his  views  to  perceive  that  true  policy  and 
sound  morality  are  inseparably  united,  and  that 
every  fraudulent  attempt  b  then  most  unfortunate, 
when  it  is  crowned  with  success.     To  obtain  a 
political  end  by  the  violation  of  publick  faith,  is 
a  stratagem  that  requires  no  great  talents,  but. 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  frequendy  repeated. 
Like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of 
these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  the 
operator  himself  is  soon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.     Those,  who  like  Machiavelli  have  exa- 
mined human  conduct  only  in  detail,  must  ever  be. 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to 
distinguish  the  complicated  relations  of  publick 
and  national  concerns.     It  b  only  by  tracing  them 
up  to  some  common  source,  and  adjusting  them 
VOL.  IV.  eg  by 
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c  H  A  P.  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  events  can  ever 
^3ci.     be  converted  into  proper  rules  of  future  condact. 
1531.   To  recall  the  examplesof  ancient  and  modem  his- 
Mx.  46.  tory  for  the  imitation  of  future  titnes,  is  a  mode 
of  instruction  which,   without  jMroper  limitadotis 
and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly  dan- 
gerous.    Such  is  the  variety  in  human  ai&irs,  that 
in  no  two  instances  are  the  circumstances  in  all 
respects  alike,   and  on  that  account,  experieiK^ 
without  principles  must  ever  be  a  fidlacious  gnide. 
-To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examjdes  of  past  ages, 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd ;  but  to  regulate  our 
conduct  by  them,  without  bringing  them  to  their 
proper  test,  would  be  still  more  so.    With  diese 
considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli  may  be 
read  with  advantage,  and  his  errours  may  perhaps 
prove  no  less  instructive  than  hisjexoelleiiees.* 

ruippode'  Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the 
general  transactions  of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator 
Filippo  de'  Nerli,  is  restricted  to  its  municipal  and 
internal  concerns.     The  femily  of  Nerli  had  for 

several 


ft  Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Machiavelli,  in  his  native 
tongue,  several  pieces  remain,  which  are  distinguished  ra- 
ther by  vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  by 
poetical  ornament.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Machia* 
velli  was  a  man  of  learning ;  but  one  of  these  pieces,  en* 
titled,  Co/ritoh  delP  Occanoltej  sufficiently  shows  that  he 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
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several  centuries  ranked  among  the  principal  nobi-  chap. 
lity  of  that  city,  and  aeveral  of  its  men^bers  were  ^^^' 
no  less  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of  learn-  l^3i« 
ing,  than  as  accomplished  statesmen.  The  mar-  ^^^  ^^* 
ri^^e  of  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  who  had  twice  filled 
die  oiEce  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with 
a  mece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Otpponi,  was  pro« 
ductive  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  con* 
sideraUe  eminence.  Jacopo  and  Francesco  were 
firequcndy  honoured  with  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  fether  of  the 
two  sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of 
Florence,  and  cardinals  of  the  church.  Bernardo 
slod  Neri  de'  Nerli  have  left  a  noble  monument  of 
llieirmunfficcnce  and  love  of  literature,  in  publish- 
ing at  their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1488 ;  a  work  which  confers  honour  not  only  on 
its  pittroas,  and  on  the  eminent  Greek  scholars 
who  superintended  the  jninting,  but  on  the  age 
and  country  in  which  it    was  produced/    This 

great 


^  This  edition  was  carefully  corrected,  and  the  print- 
ing superintended  by  the  learned  Greek  Demetrius  Chal- 
condyles. 

Maittftire  speaks  of  the  execution  of  this  edition  in  the 
bigkest  terms.  ^  Quicquid  hactenus  in  Gt«ca  typographia 
^  prKsdtmn  foerat,  nihU  erat  nidi  velitationes  quRdam  et 
^  praelu^  Are  «f  #rv^««VMMrw,  si  cum  illoy  quod  interim 
^  FUrentia   moliebatury   opere  coafarantar.    Q^  ^>i^ 

'^  tenuis 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 


great  work  was  inscribed  by  Bernardo  de'  NerU  to 
Piero  de'  Medici,  the  elder  brother  of  Leo  X.  in  a 
1521.  Latin 

JEt.  46. 

^^  tenuis  manipulus  ad  plenam  messem,  &c.  Operoso  hoc 
*^  et  praestantissimo  Homeri  inter  omnes  poetas  Principis 
^^  volumine  duobus  tomis  comprehenso,  orbem  eruditumy 
'^  anno  1488,  donavit  Florentia;  quae,  dum  alls  urbes  in 
^  limine  et  initiis  tantum,  conatibus  adhuc  immaturis,  sub-^ 
^  sisterent,  primo  et  uno,  sed  ingenti  gravique  xnolimine, 
*^  ad  ipsum  culmen  voluit  pervenire,  vetuitque  qulcquaxn 
^  relinqui,  quo  superari  posset.  Editione  il]&,  si  charts 
^^  solidx  colorem  et  pompam,  si  nitidam  charactenim 
^  figuram,  squata  marginum  intervalla,  justam  linearum 
^  distantiam,  totum  denique  impressionis  ordinem  et  dit- 
^^.  positionem  spectes,  nil  oert^  aut  ante  ant  poatea  dcgan- 
^^  tins  comparuit."  Maittaire  jinnal.  Tyfiogr,  torn.  i,fi,  49. 
The  merits  of  these  illustrious  brothers  are  thus  recog- 
nised by  the  learned  Heyne,  Horn.  ofi.  torn.  iii.  ^.  4. 
**  JuTenum  horum  nobilissimcrum  notnen  ac  memoria  ad 
<*  omnem  posteritatem  eara  et  grata  esse  debet,  qui  suis 
^  sumtibus  tantum  inceptum  ad  effectum  perduxenmt. 
^<  Quam  generosioris  indolis  testis  h»c  UberaUtas  est  ha- 
*^  benda,  quanto  ilia  illustrior  et  salubrior,  quam  ea,  qux 
^'  in  vanam  ostentationem  opes  a  majoribus  partas  prodige 
^  et  temere  effundit !  Salvete  Juvenes  nobiles,  et  generosi, 
"  ;c«/f Iff  fLBt — ui  th  'A/JVm  iifC4tri  !"  I  must  observe,  that 
in  Renominating  Bernardo,  JVW-&W  ecu  JVcriusy  the  learn- 
ed editor  has  been  led  into  a  slight  errour  by  the  simila- 
rity of  the  family  and  batpismal  name  of  Neri  de'  Nerli, 
onf  of  the  brothers,  ;"  In  pnef.  fronte  Mf&Mf  max 
iter^m  J^erius.'*  De^  Editionidtit  Mom*  in  ofh  tom^  ill.  p. 
4*  but  ip  th9  Gre^k  pitssage  w)ach  he  aft^nyards  cites 
from  the  .preface  of.  Chalcondyles,  theae  brotthera  are 
najmd  JPcmarito  and  J^<m  4e*  MrU, 
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XaUm  address,  in  which  he  expldns  the  motives  chap. 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  means  adapted  for  xxi> 
canying  it  into  efiect.  Benedetto  de^  .Nerli,  153I. 
the  eldest  of  these  five  broAers,  supported  the  ^*  *^ 
rank  of  his  family  on  many  publick  occasions, 
and  in  particular,  was  one  of  the  ambassadours 
appointed  by  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratulate 
Leo  X.  on  his  elevati<»i  to  the  pontificate.  Filippo 
the  historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1485.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Benedetto,  called  //  Fihlogo^  who  had  been  a 
disciple  of  Politiano,  and  is  highly  commended  by 
Crinitus."*  In  his  youth  he  frequented  the  gardens 
of  the  Rueellai,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Ibe  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Florence,  and 
in  pardcular  with  Machiavelli,  who  inscribed  to 
him  his  Capitolo  deW  Occasiane.*  But  whilst  his 
early  •  associates  warmly  opposed  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Medici,  Filippo  became  one  of  their 
most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  them  in  important  services,  until  ibt 
establishment  of  an  absolute  government  under 
Cosmo  I.  finally  terminated  the  contest.  After  thb 
event  he  obtained  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confi- 
dence 


7  Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  among  the  rest,  the  edition 
of  HoiTQce,  printed  by  the  Qhinti  at  Florence,  in  1514, 
whibb  he  dedicated  to  Filippo  de'  Nerli. 

V.  Antemfi.  234,  note* 
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CHAP,  dake  of  this  cautious  priiice,  who  aucoesniretj 
_£5£l_  intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  several  oi  the 
^^3^«  Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the 
^^  ^^  pontificate  of  Julius  IIL  appointed  him  the  chief  of 
a  splendid  embassy  to  congratulate  the  pontiff,  who 
on  that  occasion  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
cavalier  with  that  of  Qount  palatine/  He  had  mar- 
ried in  the  year  1509,  .Ca(erina  the  daughter  of 
Jaoopo  Salviati  by  his  wife  Lucr^ia,  the  sister  of 
Leo  X.  and  lived  until  the  yoar  1556,  leavii^at 
hb  death  a  numerous  ofibpring.  His  C<Mnmenta« 
lies  comprise  a  well  arranged  and  useful  narrative 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine  state,* 
written  in  the  styk  of  a  person  conversant  icnth 
publick  aflbirs,  and  not  with  the  laboured  eloqueooe 
of  a  professed  author.  That  they  manifest  a  ded- 
ded  partiality  to  the  femily  of  the  Medici,  has  been 
considered  as  their  chief  excellenoe  by  the  apolo* 
gists  of  an  absolule  government  in  subsequent 

tames; 


y  Vita  del  Senatore  FiUpfio  de*  Mrli,  in  /route  a*  ntoj 
Commentarj. 

t 

t 

s  These  Commentaries  were  not  published  until  the 
year  1738y  when  they  were  given  to  the  publick  by  the 
caTalier  Settimani  (to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  lor  the 
works  of  Segnif  and  of  Varchi)  under  the  following  title : 

CoMMKNTAKJ  de*  Jotit  cfviU  oeeofd  dentro  la  CStti^  di 
Firenze,  dair  anno  MCCXF.  al  MDXXIFII.  Striid 
dot  Senatore  FtltFK>  DX*  NsmLX  OtniUuomo  JPkirem* 
(ino*    In  Augusta  17S8.  in/o. 
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idmes;*  bqt^  however  meritorious  the  purpose  may  c  h  a  f. 
be,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  work  avowedly    ^^^* 
written  to  promote  a  particular  object   can  never    i^'l* 
be  perused  without  distrust,  nor  relied  on  without        *^' 
coUafferai  evidence  for  tlie  &cts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  Jr**  ^^ 
oootemporary  and  countryman  Jacopo  Nardi,  ex* 
hibit  almost  a  complete  contrast.  Nerli  enjoyed  a  - 
lofng  series  of  honours  and  prosperity ;  Nardi  was 
a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The  former  availed  him- 
self of  his  adherence  and  services  to  the  Medici, 
to  maintain  himself  in  authority  and  importance ; 
the  latter  was  their  decided  and  implacable  adver- 
sary, BSid  his  history  b  allowed  to  be  as  hostile  to 
diatfimiily,  as  the  Commentaries Q£^trli2crt&vouT' 
able.  The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  derived  bb 
origin  from  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  is  placed 
in  the  year  1476,  and  although  the  time  of  his 
death  be  not  precisely  known,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  year.  In  his 
early  progress  he  had  filled  many  honourable  em- 
ployments in  the  state,  and  in  the  year  1527,  was 
ambassadour  from  his  native  pbce  to  the  Venetian 
republick.  His  history  of  Florence,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of 
great  accuracy,  and  b  not  without  some  share  of 

elegance, 


*  lUogio  dei  Sen.  FiUptto  de'  MrU  Biog.  Toicani,  voU  ii. 
^.319. 
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CHAP,  elegance ;  but  like  that  of  Nerli,  nuist  be  read 
^^^'    with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an  impartial 
1531.   judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
^t.  46.  virithin  that  period.**    Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncoai- 
mon  learning,  and  his  translation  of  lAvj,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  is  yet  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the  ancient  authors 
in  the  Italian  language.  In  his  youth  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  hb  life  of  the  cele- 
brated commander  Antonio  Tebalducci  MalesfHxu, 
he  has  shown  that  he  had  himself  acquired  great 
knowledge  and  experience  in  militaiy  concerns.^ 
He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works  both  in 
verse  and  prose.  His  comedy,  entided  L^Amkizia^ 
written  by  him  whilst  very  young,   has  already 
been  referred  to,  as  having  some  pretensions,  from 
its  introductory  lines,  to  be  considered  as  having 
given  the  first  example  of  the  versi  sciohiy  or  Ita- 
lian  blank  verse. 


o^i^dl^L  '^^  ^^^^  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and 
of  Nardi  must,  however,  g^ve  place  in  point  of 
interest  and  importance,  to  the  more  general  his- 
tory of  the  immortal  Guicciardini ;  a  work  which 

profi»- 


"»  Le  HtBtorie  delta  Cittd.  di  Fiorenza  di  M.  Jacofto  Mtrdh 
Cittadino  Fiorentino.  Lione^  1580  4**. 

c  Vita  d*  Antonio  Giacondno  Tebaiducci  MUeefiinij  Scriiia 
da  Jacofio  Mirdu     In  Itorcnzoj  1597,  4«. 
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prdkssts  to  tecdtd  only  d^  events  of  Italy,  but  e  it  A  f. 
whicb,  in  feet,  comprehends  those  of  Ae  principal  ^^^« 
states  of  Eun^  during  the  period  to  which  it  **^^* 
rdates.  iThis  ^isdnguidiied  ornament  of  hb  coun<^  ^'  ^^* 
try  wasthescmof  Pi^Guicbiardml,  who  although 
a  citizen  of  f^orence,  derived  from  his  ancestors 
the  titie  of  d3Utit  palatine,  which  had  been  confer- 
nd  on  them  by  tiie  empicrom-  Si^smund,  in  the 
eaily  piurt  of  ^6  fifkeenth  lientury/  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1482^  and  received  the  baptismal  name 
of  Frencesto  Tdmas&y  the  latter  of  which  appella^ 
tions  he  omitted  lit  1^  Hper  yeari.  After  having 
gEttained  a  sufficietit  ^uot  of  dasfflcal  learning,  he 
appHed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under 
^  most  emineiit  prc^ssors,  as  well  at  Pisa,  Per- 
rara,  and  t'adua,  as  m  his  native  place.  He  had 
at  one  dme  formed  the  intehdon  of  devodng  himself 
to  the  church,  but  his  father,  hot  having  encouraged 
the  dedgn^  he  diahged  his  views,  and  havbg  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  aca- 
demy, which  had  been  transferred  from  Pisa  to 
Flofenoe,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1505,  to 
read  and  illustrate  the  Institute  of  Justinian ;  by 
whidi)  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on  questions  of 
law,  he  gained  great  credit,  The  first  office  of 
importanoe  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the 
rqpubficky  was  that  of  ambassadour  to  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512.    On  this  mission, 

which 


a  Mst^nih  JSios.  di  Qukdardad.  Mlog.T^m.  ii^  306. 

VOL.  JV.  H    h 
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CHAP,  which  in  respect  to  hb  well  known  talents^  was 
XX i>  intrusted  to  him  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age, 
15S1.  according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  state»  he 
Ml.  46.  was  absent  about  two  years»  and  on  hb  return^ 
was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  several 
rich  pieces  of  silver  plate.*  When  Leo  paid  a  visit 
to  Florence,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1515,  Guic- 
ciardini  was  despatched  with  several  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  to  meet  him^t  Cortooa.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  already  aoquired,  the 
proprieQr  and  gravity  of  his  manner,  and  the  good 
sense  which  he  manifested  on  all  occasions,  soon 
procured  him  the  &vour  of  the  pontiff^  who  in  an 
assembly  of  can^Unals,  held  o^  the  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the 
dignity  of  advocate  of  the  consistory  •  Has  event 
may  be  considered  as  the  commencepnent  of  his 
fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  pontiff  to 
Rome,  be  sent  for  Guicciardioi,  and  after  having 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several 
important  cbncems,  he  intrusted  him,  in  the  year 
1518,  with  the  government  of  Mqdena  and  R^[gio; 
which,  fi-om  the.  critical  circumstances  under  which 
these  places  were  hekl  by.  the  pope,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  confidential  employment  that  could 
have  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  in  the  defence  of  these  im- 
portant districts,  called  fi>nh  those  great  talents 

with 


.fi.  309.  erv.  anie  thap.  viii.  vol.  ii.  A  1 U. 
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vpith  wluch  he  \vte  endowed,  and  aflbrded  him  crap. 
frequent  c^^xntunities  of  displaymg  the  prompt!-    ^^i* 
tude  of  his  genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,    i^^^- 
and  diie  unshaken  fortitude  of  his  mind.    He  con-     ^'  ^^' 
tinned  in  the  service  of  Leo  X.  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  pontificate,  intrusted  with  die  chief 
authority,  as  well  in  the  military,  as  civil  concerns 
of  the  districts  in  which  he  commanded.    Nor 
was  he  less  hcmoured  by  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement 
VII.  the  latter  of  whom  appointed  him  president  of 
Romagna;  ^prfiich  office  he  relinquished  in  the  year 
1536,  to  hb  brother  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himself 
nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  papal 
tro(^.     In  the  various  reforms  of  the  Flcnientine 
government,  which  prepared  the  way  to  the  domi- 
nicm  of  Cosmo  I.  Guicciardini  had  an  important 
share ;  but  soon  after  that  event,  he  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Montici,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  his  history.    He  died  in  the  year 
1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which  has 
immortalized  his  name,  but  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  many  years  after  his  death. 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  m»  mttory 
only  entitled  their  author  to  the  indisputable  prece** 
dence  of  all  the  historians  of  Italy,  but  have  placed 
him  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of  any  age  or  of  any 
country/  His  first  great  advantage  is,  that  he  was 

himself 


'  The  history  of  Guicciardini  w«s  first  published  by  his 

nephew 
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CHAP,  himaelf  personally  acquainted  with  tofi^  oi  die 

XX i«    transactions  which  he  relates,  and  fihequently  acted 

1531.    in  them  an  important  part >^  He  also  united  in  him* 

Mu  4^  s^if  almost  every  qualification  that  is  necessary  for 

a  perfect  histcHian ;  a  fearli^ss  im^iartiality ,  a  strong 

and  vigorous  judgmfsnt,  equally  remote  from  super* 

stition  and  licentiousness,  and  a  penetraticM)  of  mfaid 

that  pierced  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  pcditkal 

intrigue.    His  narrative  is  full,  clear,  and  perspicu* 

ous,  and  the  observations  to  which  it  occauonally 

^ves  rise,are  in  general  just,  appoedte,  and  forable. 

The 


nephew  Agnolo  Guicciardini  at  Florence,  <dfiiiTjt99o  Lo* 
renzo  Thrrcntino  1561,  in  large  folio.  But  this  edition 
comprehends  only  the  first  uxteen  books,  and  is  be«des 
defective  by  the  omission  of  several  passages  of  importance. 
The  four  additional  books  were  published  by  Seth  Vi^tti  at 
Parma,  in  1564,  and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  pub- 
lished separately  in  the  work  entitled  TlbiumM  restUutut^ 
aive  Sylloge^  Istc,  cum  {FrancUci  Guicciardini  ParoUfiomadM^ 
^tMtcL  1063.  This  history  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
but  the  unostentatious  ediUons  of  Stoer^  Geneva,  I  SSI, 
1636,  in  3.  vols.  4<*.  are  the  most  complete* 

« 

g  <c  VVe  have  fimshed  the  twentieth  and  last  book  of 
^  Guicciardini's  history ;  the  most  authentick  I  believe 
^  (may  I  add,  I  fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it, 
^  because  the  historian  waa  an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama, 
^  and  personally  kn«w  th^  piinplpal  performers  in  it ;  and 
*^  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  wofiil  picture  of  so- 
^  ciety  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries."  Sir  W. 
Jone9j  in  Lord  Teignmouth's  life  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  fi,  S9^> 
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TliApriiicipalblraud^es  vhk^lmvebee»att^        c  h  a  p« 
to  him  as  a  writer  are  those  of  having  fitquentiy    ^^^* 
given  too  much  importance  to  events  of  inferiour    1^3  u 
conaidenition,  and  of  having,  in  vmitation  of  the  M^  4«t 
ancicfit  historians,  assigned  to  several  of  his  prin* 
eipal  actors  orations  which,  aldiough  sufficitnUily 
oonaonant  to  tbeir  sentiments,  were  never  in  reality 
ddivered.  ^    If,  however,  the  writings  of  all  hi^ 
coDlempoEaries   had  perished,   his  works  alone 
would  have  exhibited  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
age,  and  nmst  ever  be  regarded  as  the  mine  from 
which  future  lustorians  must  derive  their  richest 
materials.    Fastidious  criticks  and  indolent  readers 
may  complain  of  the  minuteness  of  his  narrative, 
or  the  length  of  his  periods ;  but  every  sentence  is 
pr^nant  with  thought,  every  paragraph  teems  with 
infimiiation,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please 
Ae  ear,   they  always  gratify  the  understanding. 
The  principal  defect  in  hb  history  is  such  as  is 
perhaps  inseparable  from  his  character  as  a  states- 
man and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his  accouiiting 
fer  the  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  motives  of  in- 
terest and  of  ambition,  widmut  sufficientiy  advert- 
mg  to  the  various  other  causes  which  have  in  all 


MWVMH^^^^W.* 


'^  These  objections  have  been  collected  from  seTeral 
authors  by  the  industrious  Bayle  in  his  Diet.  art.  Guicciar- 
dini ;  but  have  been  more  particularly  indsted  on  by  Fos- 
carini,  Deila  Letteratura  Veneziana^  i«  253* 
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CHAP,  ages  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  affiurs  of 
^x^*    mankind*  * 

15SU 

^^  ^^-  Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history 
of  Guicciardini,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  bjr 
PauUo  Giovio,  or  Paulm  JimiuSf  in  which  he 
undertook  to  record  the  most  important  events 
wiuch  occurred  during  that  period  in  every  part  of 
die  world*  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  nadvc 
of  Como,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1483.  Being 
eariy  deprived  of  hb  fether,  he  was  educated  under 
the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto,  who  was 
also  a  historical  writer,  and  is  considered  by  Tira- 

boachi 


^  Montaigne  has  not  onljr  made  a  similar  remark,  but 
has  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  un&Tourable'  to 
the  moral  character  of  Guicciardinii  ^  Pai  remarqu6,*'  says 
hei  ^  que  de  tant  d'ames  et'  .effets  qu'il  juge^  du  tsnt  de 
^  movemens  et  conseils,  il  n'en  rapporte  jamais  un  seul  i 
<*  la  rertn,  religion,  et  conscience  ;  comme  si  ces  parties  U 
^  estoyent  du  tout  esteintes  au  monde ;  et  de  toutes  les  ac» 
^  tions,  pour  belles  par  apparence  qu'^lles  sment  d'ellesmes- 
**  mes,il  en  rejecte  la  cause  i.  quelque  occasion  yitieuse,  ou  i 
^^  quelque  profit.  II  est  impossible  d'imaginer,  que  parmi  cet 
^  infini  nombre  d'actions,  dequoy  il  juge,  il  n'y  en  ait  eu 
^  quelque  une  |Mtiduite  par  la  voye  de  la  raison.    Nulle 
^  corruption  pent  avoir  saisi  les  hommes  si  universellement 
^  que  quelqu'  un  n'echappe  a  la  contagion.    Cela  me  fait 
<<  cndndre  qu'il  y  aye  un  peu  du '  vice  du  son  goust ;  est 
^  pent  etre  advenu,  qu'ii  ayt  estim6  un  autre  selon  soy." 
BnaU  de  M<mtaigne.  Ub^  ii.  chafi*  x.  torn,  ii.  >k.  176*    Ed. 
IjuHaye^  1737. 
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boschi  as  nU  inferkHir  in  point  of  merit  to  his c bat. 
younger  brother^    After  having  studied  at  Paduai    ^'^' 
at  Milail»  and  at  Pbvia,  he  obtained  at  the  latter    i^h 
place  the  degree  oC  doctor  in  medicine^  and  pmo-  Ml4^. 
tiaed  iat  some  time  as  a  frfiyaician  both  in  Como 
and  Milan*    An  eariy  and  decided  propensity  led 
faim»  however,  to  the  study  and  compoation  of 
bistory.    Having  completed  a  vdiume,  and  heard 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  Leo  X«  to  every 
department  of  literature,  he  repaired  about  the 
year  1516  to  Rome,  where  hp  met  with  a  most 
fiivourable  reception  from  the  pontiff^  who  after 
leadii^  before  many  of  the  cardinals  a  long  passi^ 
fipom  the  work  of  Giovio,  declared,  that  next  to 
Lavy,  he  had  not  met  with  a  more  eloquent,  or  a 
more  d^^ant  writer.'^    The  rank  of  a  cavalier, 

with 


Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally. conversant 
with  science  and  with'  literature.  Among  his  writings  are 
thte  history  of  Como»  his  native  fitucCf  in  which  'hd  is  said 
to  lutve  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  atady  of 
antiquities ;  a  treatise  on  the  transactiooa  and  manners  of 
the  Swiss ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters ;  several 
translations  from  the  Greek)  and  some  specimens  of  Latin 
t>oetry  j  one  of  which,  entitled  De  VenetU  GaUicum  Tro- 
Mounts  has  been  printed  without  note  of  place  or  year.  His 
brother  Paulo  has,  with  laudable  gratitude  assigned  him 
m  place  among  the  illustrious  characters  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,    v.  JBiog.  JVb.  cfl   /«mVr.^903. 


k  Beried.  JovH^  Hi9t.  Mrvoam.  afi.  Ttrab.  Stnia  delim 
Leu.  Ital.  vol.  vii./rar«  ii./r.  360. 
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cir A p«  wkh^ oMttiderable  pensioiiy  trat  the  temtA  be- 
^*^«  dtowed  by  lilt  munificent  pontiff  <m  llie  ftxtiUMie 
i^i'.  atridion  In  this  place  Oiotio  f0rmdd  an  intiftia<^ 
^'^  ^*  With  ike  nameroua  men  ^  talema  wbom  the  lii^ 
berality  of  the  pontiff  had  attradttd  to  that  cicy^ 
Like  tfie  rest  of  the  Roman  adiolarB,  he  hei«  de- 
voted himsdf  t<^  the  cultivation  Of  Latin  poetiy  t 
aevetal  <rf  hia^oes  vtppeiac  in  the  Cl^i^daii^  imd 
other  obUectiona,  and  we  have  already  seen,  that 
Fitnttsco  ArsWi  inactibed  to  him  his  poem»  De 
P&eiis  Uf  bonis.  ^  After  the  death  oT  Leo  he  waa 
one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who  obtained 
the  fiivonr  <^  Adrian  VL  by  whom  he  wasappomt^ 
ed  a  cancm  of  die  cadiedral  of  Como ;  on  condkiott 
howeveTi  as  it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  men^ 
tion  the  pontiff  With  honour  in  Ins  writings.  ^  Un« 
der  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  he  was  yet 
more  hig^y  fiivoured»  having  been  appointed  by 
the  pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  courtiers,  pro- 
vided with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied 
with  aaipcome  for  the  support  of  himself  and.  his 
domeaticks*  To  these  fiivouiis  were  afterwards 
added  the  precentorship  of  Como,  and  hstly  the 
bishoprick  of  Noiiera,  which  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical preferment  that  Giovio  ever   obtained. 

During 


1  UraboKhij  im0  fiar.  n*fi*  SSO.  Bat  the  RonHaB  edi* 
tor  of  the  work  of  Tiraboschi  has  attempted  at  great  length 
to  justify  Adiian  VL  from  thia Imputation.  MtL  /u  S6K 
note  (a)  Edit.  Rom.  1784. 
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During  tbe  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  c  h  a  p. 
year  1527,  Giovio  had  secr^cd  his  history,  which    ^^^* 
had  been  copied  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,     i53i. 
in  a .  chest  which  contained  also  a  considerable  ^^t.  46. 
quantity  of  wrought  silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in 
die  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.     This 
booty  was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish 
officers,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and 
the  other,  named  Herrera,  carried  off  the  books. 
At  tbe  same  time  many  loose  sheets,  supposed  to 
hare  cootiuned  some  portions  of  his  history,  and  , 
which  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  were 
diq)eraed  and  lost    Herrera,  finding  that  the  books 
bekxnged  to  Giovio,  brought  them  to  him,  and  re* 
quired  to  i^now  whether  he  would  purchase  them. 
The  unfortunate  author,  being  wholly  stripped  of 
his  i»t>per^,  resorted  for  aaidstance  to  Clement 
VII.  who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  re- 
turning the  bodes,  an  eccledastical  benefice  in  Cor* 
dova,  and  Giovio  thus  regained  possession  of  his 
work.'"    Under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  he 
was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishc^ck  of  No- 
cera  for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the 

pope 


^  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  Lilio  Gregorio 
Gyrsddi,  in  the  following  lines* 

^  Nee  Jovius  Medicus  vitam  qui  prorogat  unus 
^  Histonis,  auro  et  multa  mercede  redemptis." 

Gyr»  Poemat.  in  Op.  ii.  9J4f. 

VOL.  IV.  I   1 
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CHAP,  pope  refused  his  request;  inconsequence  of  whicfa, 
XXI.  and  of  the  neglect  with  which  he  conceived  himself 
1521.  to  be  treated,  he  expressed  himself  respecting  that 
Jtu  46.  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resentment*  He  is 
said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the  &ith  of  the 
predictions  of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  astrologers, 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  dignity  of  a  cardi- 
nal ;  but  like  many  other  persons  in  those  times, 
he  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  stars  the 
events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.  His  &• 
vourite  residence  was  at  a  beautiful  villa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Comq,  where,  notwitiistand- 
ing  the  occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and  ooii» 
duct,  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  Here  he 
also  formed  a  inuseum,  consisting  of  portraits  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters,  chiefly  of  those  of 
his  own  times,  many  of  which  were  transnutted 
to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each 
of  these  he  affixed  an  inscripticm,  or  brief  niemoir, 
some  of  them  highly  &vourable,  and  others  sar- 
castiodly  severe*''    About  two  y^ws  he&xx  hb 

death 


■^•■ 


"  These  memoirs  have  frequently  been  printed  wider 
the  title  of  Elooza  Doctorum  virorvM)  ab  avorum  me* 
moria  fitUfUcatie  ingenU  monumtntis  Uluatriunu  They  were 
^so  translated  into  Italiith  by  Hippolito  Orio,  of  Ferranit 
and  published  at  that  place,  in  1553,  under  the  following 
title,  Le  IscRiTTiom  fioMie  Botto  le  vere  hnagitd  degH  huth' 
ndnifanum^  U  quoM  a  Como^  nei  Mtueo  del  Qicroio  m  veg* 
giono.  The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood, 
pid  published  under  the  tide  of  Musjbi  JoviAm  Imaoinbs, 
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dcadi,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took  up  his  c  h  a  p* 
residence  in  Floraice,  where  he  terminated  his    ^^^* 
days  in  the  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the    1521. 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo^  in  that  city.  -*^'  *®* 

The  historical  wcMrks  of  Giovio,  which*  are  all  hu  hbtoH. 
m  the  Latm  tongue,  comprehend  a  very  mterestmg 
period  erf*  time,  and  are  written  with  great  facility. 
His  hislCHry  of  his  own  times,  which  commences 
with  the  descent  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  and 
extends  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five 
books;  but  six  of  them,  fit)m  the  fourth  to  the 
devenA,  comprising  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII.  to  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  are  want- 
bg,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during  the 
unfisrtunate  sacking  of  the  ci^  of  Rome  in  the 
year  1527.     From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty* 
fifth  book,  another  hiatus  of  six  books  occurs, 
which  extends  from  the  death  c^  Leo  X.  to  the 
GS^ture  of  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  appears  from 
the  information  of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred 
fix>m  writing,  by  the  wretched  and  deplorable  na* 
tare  of  the  incidents  which  he  would  have  had  ta 
relate.    These  deficiencies  he  has,  however,  in  a 
great  d^;ree  supplied,    by  his  narratives  of  the 
lives  of  Alfonso  duke  of  Ferrara,    of  the  great 

captain 


mrtifiee  manu  ad  vivum  expreM£  ;  nee  ndnore  indtutria  The<h 
Udi  MuUeri  Marfrurgensia  Mum  iUuitraU.  Batilf  Mx 
Officii  Petri  Pem€^  \S77. 
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CHAP,  captain  Gohsalvo,  of  Leo  X.  of  Adrian*  VL  of 
XXI.    Fardinando  D^Avalos  marquis  of  Pescara,  arid  of 
1531.    the  caidinal«Poiiipeo  Cdonna,  all  of  which  he  has 
-fit.  46.  written  at  conaderable  extent.  •    On  their  first  ap- 
pearance lus  writings  were  received  with  great  ap- 
probation ;  but  in  a  short  time  theii*  credit  diminish- 
ed, and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 


accused  of  Battery,  and  of  mai^nity, 
and  of  Imving  sacrificed  his  talents  to  servile  and 
interested  purposes.  The  decisions  of  subsequent 
times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him  firbm  these 
imputations.  Girolamo  Mutio  asserts,  that  ^'he 
^'  was  the  most  negligent  of  all  aiithcH^ ;  that  his 
^'  diligence  was  only  shown  in  obiafaiing  the  &vours 
'*  of  the  great,  and  that  he  who  gave  the  most  was 
"  the  principal  hfero  of  his  woiks."  ^  The  isBcute 
and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  avsdlcd  himself  of  in- 
numerable occasions  to  point  out  his  errours,  which 
have  also  afforded  subjects  of  confutation  or  of  re- 
proof 


®  The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are,  the  lives  of  the 
twelve  Viscontif  lords  and  dukes  of  Milan ;  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  of  Muscovy,  of  the  lake  of 
Como  ;  and  the  eulogies  of  men  who  have  distinguished 
thendselves  in  arms.  Three  of  the  lost  books  of  the  his- 
tory of  Paullo  Giovio,  with  some  of  the  works  of  his  bro- 
ther Benedetto,  have  lately  been  discovered  amongst  the 
domestick  MSS.  of  the  count  Giambattista  Giovio,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  same  family.     Tirab,  vii. /^or.  ii.yi.  269. 

p  MiUio  del  Gentiluomo,  lib,  ii.  fi.  166.  afu  TYmd.  viL 
/mr.  ii./^.265. 


fi 
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proof  to  many  Other  writers.    That  he  didnotprc-  chap. 
scribe  tohimaelf  any  very  severe  rules  of  composi-    ^^^* 
tiatky  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgments.  Hav-    i  ^3 1. 
ing  on  some  bccasdon  related  in  his  writings  several  ^'  ^^- 
absurd  and  improbable  incidents,  and  being  admo- 
nished by  one  of  his  friends  to  use  m<»^  cauticHi, 
he  observed  in  reply,  that  **  it  was  of  litde  im- 
portance ;  for  that  when  the  persons  then  living 
vrerc  no  more,  it  would  all  pass  for  truth."    Of 
his  levity  in  this  respect,  his  letters  also  aflbrd  fiie- 
quent  instances.      ^^  You  well  know,"  thus  he 
writes  to  one  ofhis  correspondents,  ^^  that  a  history 
"  should  be  ^thful,  and  that  matters  of  fiict  should 
^^  not  be  trifled  with,  except  by  a  certain  litde 
'^  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,   bf  ancient 
"  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  &ults  of 
<<  those  on  whom  they  treat,  and  onlhe  other  hand 
'^  to  elevate  or  depreciate  their  virtues.     I  should, 
^^  indeed,  be  in  a  strange  situation,  if  my  friends 
^^and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation,  when  I 
**  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more. 
*'  than  that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.     You 
^^  know  that  by  this  sacred  privilege,  I  have  deco- 
*^  rated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and  have  deserved- 
"  ly  wrapt  up  others  in  coarse  dowlass.     Wo  to 
"  them  who  provoke  my  anger ;  for  if  they  make 
*^  me  the  mark  for  their  arrows,  I  shall  bring  out 
"  my  heavy  artillery,  and  try  who  will  have  the 
"  worst  of  it.     At  all  events  they  will  die ;  and  I 
'^  shall  at  least  escape  after  death,  that  ultima  lima 

of 
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c  H  A  P.  ^*  of  all  ccmtroversies."  ^     Several  other  passages 
XXI.    might  be  cited  from  his  letters,  in  which  he  openly 
1531.    acknowledges  the  venali^  of  hb  writii^,  and  ac- 
-^t.  46.  counts  for  hb  temporary  silence  because  he  found 
no  one  to  bribe  him.  **    He  is  said  to  have  asserted, 
that  he  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  iron,  and  the 
other  of  gold,  which  he  made  use  of  alternately, 
as  occasion  required,  and  it  b  certain  that  the  latter, 
hb  penna  iPorOy  b  frequently  mentioned  in  hb 
letters. '    But  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  writings 
of  Giovio,  and  which  has  not  sufficiendy  incurred 
the  reprehension  of  hb  numerous  criticks,  b  the 
defective  or  perverted  morally  with  which  they 
abound.     Of  thb,  some  instances  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others  might  be 
selected  froxa  hb  works.     The  misrepresentation 
of  a  fiu^t  b  often  of  less  importance  than  the  de- 
duction which  b  drawn  from  it.     Under  the  im- 
medbte  influence  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst 
the  storm  of  passion  and  the  fiiiy  of  war,  deeds  ^ 

treachery 


'  Lettere^  ft.  13.  aft  Tirab.  vii.  /ter.  ii.  /r.  265. 

^  Quia  nemo  nos  conduxit ;  id  est  imperavit  quicquam 
"  Minervat  nostre.**    Ilnd.  266. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Heiuy  II.  of  France,  he  says,  *<  lo  ho 
"  g^  temperata  la  penna  d'oro  col  fimssimo  inchiostro  per 
**  scrivere  in  carte  di  lunga  vita.**  &c.  And  in  another  to 
Giambattista  Gastaldo,  "  Gii  ho  temperata  la  penna  d*oro 
"  per  celebrare  il  ralor  vostro.**  Lett.  /i.  3 1 .  35,  ati.  Tlrab. 
utwfi. 
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treadieiy  or  of  atroci^  have  been  too  often  com-  chap. 
nuttedt  the  perpetrators  of  which  may  have  lived    xxi. 
to  repent  of  their  crime ;  but  it  is,  indeed,  horri-     issi. 
bfe,  when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm  •fit*  ^^ 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the 
breach  of  moral  obligation  upon  the  pretext  of  tem- 
porary expedience,  and  ^ves  the  sanction  of  de- 
liberate reason  to  those  actions,  which  even  the 
impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.     With 
all  these  defects,  the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot, 
however,  be  wholly  rejected,  without  the  loss  of 
much  important  information,  copiously  narrated, 
andelegantiy  expressed;  and  under  proper  pre- 
cautions, they  may  yet  furnish  valuable  materials 
to  future  times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period,  whose  works  pj,,edh» 
afford  abundant  materials  for  the  use  of  the  poll-  «iswriter«.^ 
tician,  the  mondist,  and  the  philosopher,  may  be 
enumerated  Pierio  Valeriano,  of  Belluno,  the  ne-  Pierio  vir^ 
phew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  whom  some  account  ^ 
has  been  ^ven  in  the  preceding  pages. '    The  nar- 
rowness  of   his  drcumstances  compelled  him, 
when  young,  to  enter  into  the  menial  service  of 
some  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  and  prevented  his 
attending  to  literary  studies  until  he  had  attained 

die 


^  V.  ante  ch^  xi.  vo/.  u*fi.  339. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  s^. ""  He  afterwards 
^^^'  applied  himself  to  them  with  great  diligence,  and 
1531.  under  the  instructioiis  of  Benedetto  Brognolo, 
At.  46.  Gior^o  Valla,  Janus  Lascar,  and  Marc* Antonio 
Sabellico,  made  an  uncommcm  proficiency.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  he  changed  his 
baptismal  name  of  Gian-Pie(ro,  for  the  more  clas- 
sical and  sonorous  appellation  of  Pierio.  His  edu- 
cation  was  completai  at  the  univerdty  of  Padua, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  time  tiiat  Fracastoro 
quitted  it,  whom  he  regrets  that  he  had  (xiljr  seen 
three  times.  Being  driven  from  his  country  by  die 
iiTuption  of  the  imperial  troops  kito  Italy  in  the  year 
1509,  he  resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  he 
soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent 
men,  and  among  others  witii  the  cardinal  Eg^dio  of 
Viterbo,  and  Qian-Francesco  della  Rovere,  arch- 
bishop of  TuriU)  die  latter  of  whom*  bdng  i^point- 
ed  keeper  of  the  castie  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  Vale- 
riano  a  residence  there.  But  he  was  still  mare 
fortunate  in  having  attracted  the  notice  of  die  car- 
dinal jde'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.  who  no  socmer 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he  recdved 

Valeriano 


^  He  refers  to  his  servitude  in  his  JEleg^  de  ccdandtcu. 
9ua  vit£. 

^  A  patnio  demum  Venetas  accitus  ad  undas, 
'*  Vix  menses  nostro  ^dximus  «re  decem. 

^<  Patricib  ig:itur  servire  coegit  egestas 
<<  ^rumnosa,  bonis  inyida  principiis.' 


n 
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Valeriano  among  his  ccHistant  attendants,  and  gave  chap. 
him  a  competent  suf^xst.    Thus  attached  to  the     ^xi. 
service  of  the  pontiffy  he  accompanied  Giuliano  de'    i^^i* 
Medici  on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  Turin,  ^^^  ^* 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Leo  X.  instructer 
of  the  young  &vourites,  Alessandro  and  Ippolito 
de'  Medici.  "^  At  this  period  of  life  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  is  commemorated 
by  ArsiSiinhis  poem,  De  Poetis  Urbanisy  as  a 
successfiil  imitator  of  Horace  and  of  Propertius.  ^ 
That  he  attended  also  on  the  literary  feasts  of  Cor 
rycius,  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in  his  works."^ 
After  the  deadi  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time 
to  Naples,  but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Qement 
Vn.  who  had  a  pride  in  remunerating  the  learned 
fevourhes  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  who 
conferred  on  Valeriano  the  rank  of  protonotary, 
with  several  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  appoint- 
ed  him  to  fill  die  diair  of  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Rome*    He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  his 

time 


^  VaUriafu  HexameU  in  Eput.  Dcdkai,  ad 
GalU€  Reginam.  Fen.  1550*  et  v,  antCj  cAafi*  xi.  vol.  ii.  p. 
330. 

^  The  poems  of  Valerianoi  in  five  books,  under  the 
title  of  ,4morumf  were  first  printed  in  1534,  aafl  afterwards 
by  GioUto,  at  Venice,  in  1549.  His  hexameters,  odes, 
and  epigrams,  were  also  printed  by  GioUto,  in  1550* 

K  FaUrian.  JEBerogkffih.  Ub.  xvii.  in  £fi»  nuncufiat*  ads 
Mgidium  FiterHatHtnCard*  p.  128. 

VOL.  lY  K  k 
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CHAP,  dme  at  Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal 

^^^'    Ippdito  in  1535,  and  the  assassination  of  the  duke 

1531.    Alessandro  de'  Medici,    he  retired   to  Bdluno, 

JRu  46.  whence  he  transferred  his  re^dence  to  Padua,  at 

which  place  be  continued  to  devote  himself  in 

tranquillity  to  his  &vourite  studies,  until  theclo^e 

of  his  days  in  the  year  1558.  ^ 

« 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times, 
by  his  brief,  but  curious  and  interesting  work,  Dc 
Literatorum  Infelidtaiej  which  has  preserved  many 
anecdotes  of  the  principal  scholars  xA  the  age,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  His  Latin  poetry  has  also 
considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of 
the  times.  His  extensive  learning  la,  however, 
chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great  wark  on  IHcrth 
glyphicks^  divided  into  fifiy*eight  books,  in  which 
)ie  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from  Elgyptian, 
Greek*  and  Roman  sjrmbols,  almost  every  branch 
of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this  undertaking  he 
is  supposed  to  have  displayed  more  imagination 
than  judgment,  and  more  labour  than  discrimina- 
ixosk.  *    Under  the  tide  of  Antijuitaies  Bettunmxs^ 

he 


7  TlraboKhi^  Storia  ddla  Lett.  ItaL  voL  yi.iUar.  iiL  339. 

*  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this,  and  other 
productions  of  Valeriano^  may  be  found  in  the  Centura  ce- 
tehriorum  authorum  of  Pope  Blount,    fu  557.  Ed.  Qemtv. 

inc.  4^ 
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he  abo  publbhed  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  c  H  a  p. 
native  p]ace.     This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of    x^^» 
commendation^  not  to  be  indiscriminately  given  to     i^^i. 
the  eminent  scholars  oi  his  tinier  having  been  no  ^^  ^^ 
less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  his  life^  and  the 
inoflfensiveness  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many 
learned  works  which  issued  from  his  pen« 


Few  nien  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientifick  ad^  Stou  ^^^^ 
quirements,  than  Celio  Calcagnini  of  Ferrara. 
His&ther  was  of  a  respectable  &mily,  and  held  the 
rank  of  an  apostdick  notary  i  but  it  is  conjectured^ 
with  great  probability^  that  Celio  was  not  the  off- 
firing  of  a  matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  bcMn 
in  the  year  1479.  In  his  early  studies,  under 
Pietro  PomponazzO)  he  had  as  an  associate  the 
celebrated  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom> 
and  with  Pierio  Valeriano,  he  maintained  thh>ugfa<- 
out  his  life  a  strict  intimacy^  which  was  cemented 
by  a  conformi^  of  studies  and  pursuits^  Jn  his 
early  years  he  1^  devoted  himself  to  a  military 
life,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the 
emperour  Maximilian.  He  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Julius  U.  and  was  employed  in  seve- 
ral important  negotiations.  Returning  to  Ferrara, 
he  obtained  the  particular  &vour  of  the  &mily  of 
Este,  and  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal 
Ippolito  on  his  journey  into  Hungary.  About  the 
year  1520,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  deiies 
fcttres  in  the  university  of  Ferrara;   a  sitqation 

wluch 
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c  ■  A  P.  which  he  held  with  great  credit  unffi  the  time  of 
-  ^^'' .  Ws  deadi  in  the  year  1541.    His  writings,  whkh 
1521.    are  v^  numerous,  were  collected  and  printed  at 
Je-u  46.  Basle  in  the  same  year.    They  relate  to  abnost 
every  branch  of  leaning;  to  philosophy,  politicks, 
moral  and  natural  science.    His  Latm  poetty  is, 
however,  preferred  in  point  of  elegance  to  his  prose 
writings,  and  entities  him  to  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  amtemnoraries. 
In  some  of  these  [ueces  he  highly  applauds  the  libe- 
rality of  Leo  X.  of  whose  bounty  it  b  {mjbdble 
that  he  partook  in  commcm  with  his  two  learned 
fiiends.    In  an  interview  which  took  jdace  between 
him  and  Erasmus,  when  the  latter  was  on  a  vidt 
atFerrara,  Calcag^  addressed  tiiat  great  sdxdar 
in  Latin  witii  such  Huency  and  elegance,  as  not 
only  to  surprise  him,  but,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
almost  to  deprive  him  of  die  power  of  makinga 
reply.'    Some  years  afterwards  die  treatise  of  Cal- 
cagnini,  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  written  by  him  in 
€q)position  to  tile  Lutiieran  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion,  being  dispersed  abroad  m  manuscript,  fell 
mto  tiie  hands  of  Erasmus,  who  finding  tfjat  Cal- 
cagnmi  agreed  witii  him  in  tiie  opmions  which  he 

had 


•  «  Salutavit  me  summa  quidem  humanitote,  sed  om- 
tione  tam  diserta  tamque  fluenti,  ut  ego  pn,«u8  viderer 
elinguis."    £r>um.  ^.  St. -aym.  Efi.i5. 
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had  avowed  in  his  Diatribe  on  the  same  subject,*'  chap* 
wrote  to  him  mAk  high   commendations  of  his    3cxi. 
work;  which  he  assures  him  he  meant  to  have    i53i. 
sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not  contained  in  one  pas-  'At.  4S. 
sage  some  inmiuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Erasmus^ 
as  a  friend  to  die  proceedings  of  Luther/   He  then 
takes  an  q>portunity  of  vindicating  lumsdf  iroxa 
any  connexion  with  the  reformers.     He  complains 
with  great  justice,  that  whilst  he  endeavours  to^ 
keep  upon  terms  with  both  parties,  he  is  persecu- 
ted by  both,  and  inveighs  against  the  theologians 
and  monks,   who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on 
account  of  his  labours  for  the  promotion  of  learning, 
which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do  Luther 
himselfr*^    In  his  reply  to  £rasmus,   Calcagnini 

attacked 


■tan*^ 


b  In  reply  to  this  Diatribe  of  Erastnus,  Luther  wrote 
his  treatise,  De  Servo  Arbttrio^  which  is  pubtished  in  the 
general  coltecdon  of  his  works,  torn,  vlfi*  160. 

^  ^  Libellus  tuus,  De  Hbero  jirbitrioy  mi  C«&',  usque 
*^  adeo  mihi  placuit,  ut  editurus  fuerim  in  tui  nominis  glo- 
}^  riam,  ni  me  locus  unus  offendisseti  in  quo  suspicionem 
*<  quorundam  qui  me  dictitant  hoc  spectaculo  delectari, 
^  quod  hactenus  tacitus  consertisque  manibus  viderim 
^  aprum  ilium  ferum  devastantem  yineam  Domini,  sic 
^  refers,  quasi  non  fueris  ab  eadem  alienus."  £ram,  Efi. 
Ub.  XX.  Efi.  53. 

^  ^  Csterum  video  illud  esse  fati  mei,  ut  dum  utrique 
<'  parti  consulere  studeo,  utrinque  lapider.''-^—  <^  et  inte- 
^  rim  Theologi  Monachique,  quorum  implacabile  odium 

«in 
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CHAP,  attacked  Luther  and  hb  doctrines  with  great  bitter* 
^^^*     ness.    Adverting  then  to  the  conduct  of  Erasmus^ 
1521.    he  informs  him,  that  those  who  censure  him  the 
i£t.  46.  least,  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  him  as  one  who 
acts  a  double  part,  and  who,  although  he  alone 
might  exdi^uish  the  flame,  stands  by  unconcerned, 
whilst  the  altars  of  the  gods  are  destroyed.*    He 
assures  him,  however,  that  these  are  not  liis  sen- 
timents, and  declares  that  he  is  fully  convinced  oi 
his  pie^  and  his  sincerity,  as  a  proof  of  which  he 
requests  that  he  will  not  only  correct  the  passage 
which  has  g^ven  him  so  much  concern,  but  will 
alter  or  expunge  any  expression  which  maybe  sup- 
posed 


<<  In  me  concitaram  ob  provecta  bonanim  literarum  studu^ 
'^  quas  ists  pecudes  multo  pejus  oderunt  quam  Ltuherum 
^  ipsum,  tarn  pertinaciter  ac  stolide  debacchantur  in  me, 
<<  ut  ni  mihi  fuisset  animus  adamantmus,  vel  honun  odiis 
'^  potuerim  in  castra  Lutheti  propelli."    Emm,  ibid, 

^  <<  Nam  quod  epistolis  et  aliis  tuis  commentariis  Zti- 
<<  theri  fabulam  non  probaii  abs  te  asseveras,  et  tibi  TOtum 
*^  consulendi  utrique  parti  testabare,  sic  interpretabantur, 
^  quasi  allll  manu  panem  ostenderes,.  ali&  lapidem  abscoa* 
<<  deres,  et  quod  duos  parietes  de  eadem  fidelia  adiinens, 
<^  utrinque  plausum  aucupareris.  Qui  vero  vel  modestia* 
"  sime  vel  parcissime  de  te  obloquebantur,  ii  te  quasi 
^'  cessatorem  arguebant,  quod  tantum  incendium  excita- 
^<  tum  videreS)  quantum  non  alius  praeter  Erasmum  posset 
^<  extinguere,  et  tamen,  quasi  ea  res  per  jocum  gereretur, 
^  aut  nihil  ad  te  pertineret,  insinuatis  manibus  flagrantes 
«  ar^  deorumque  focos  spectares*"  Qilcag,  £fi,  ad  £ru9m, 
inu  Eras,  Efi  Hb.  xx.  Efi*  S4, 
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posed  to  convey  the  slightest  reflectioa  on  Us  cha-  c  b  a  p. 
ncter/     Under  the   smooth  polish  of  urbanity    ^^^' 
which  appears  in  this  letter,  Cdcagnini  has,  how-     i5Si. 
ever,  conveyed  no  small  portion  of  reproof ;  nor  is  At.  46% 
it,  indeed,  surprising,  that  the  rigid  adherents  of 
the  Roman  church  should  feel  hi^y  indignant  at 
one  of  their  most  accomplished  chieftains,  who 
in  the  day  of  batde,  refused  to  oppose  himself 
openly  to  ^  enemy,  and  to  use  the  language  of 
Calcagnini  himself,  looked  sedately  on,  *^  whilst 
^'  the  wild  boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of  the 
"  Loid,»' 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  work,  we  have  ^^^ 
had  frequent  occadon  to  refer  to  the  writings  of 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  and  particularly  to  his 
treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own  times.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  departments  of  literature  which 
have  not  been  the  subjects  c^  his  inquiry,  and  in 
whatever  study  he  engaged,  he  made  a  distinguish-* 
ed  proficiency.  He  was  bom  of  a  respectable 
femily  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489;  and  although 

his 


'  **  lUud  itaque,  mi  .£ni«me,  certain  penuasumque 
^  habeto,  me  tua  bonitate,  ainceritatet  pietate,  nihil  ezplo* 
^  ratius  habere  aut  testadus.  Si  quick  est  tamen  eo  in 
*^  libello,  qnod  aut  aures  tuas  offendat,  aut  quod  tibi  videa- 
^  tar  malevolia  dare  ansam  posse  mal^  cogitandi,  expunge, 
^  dele,  interline,  immuta,  ut  lubet.  Fac  denique  ut  nulla 
^  latebra  tupersit  in  qua  nevus  uUus  delitescat/'  Cakofn, 
ntwfi. 
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c  H  A  F«  his  finances  were  scantp',  he  had  the  good  ibrtane 
^^^*  to  obtain  instructions  from  Luca  Riva  and  Battista 
1531.    Guarini.    In  his  youth  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples, 

-^  ^^  where  he  had  an  opportuni^  of  forming  an  inti- 
macy  with  some  of  die  distingubhcd  scholars  who 
then  resided  diere.  He  afterwards  visited  ftCran* 
dub,  Carpi,  and  Milan;  in  which  last  city  he 
prosecuted  die  study  of  the  Greek  language  under 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.'  Thence  he  passed  to 
Modena,  where,  at  the  request  of  die  countess 
Bianca  Rangone,  he  undertook  to  superintend  the 
education  of  Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her  sons. 
On  the  countess  transferring  her  residence  to  Rome, 
at  the  invitation  of  Lico  X*  who,  as  has  already 
been  related,  made  a  splendid  provision  for  her 
and  her  fiunily,^  Gjrraldi  followed  his  patrc»iess^ 
and  bad  apartments  assigned  to  him  by  die  pontiff 
in  die  Vatican ;  where  he  not  only  continued  to 
watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  digni^  of  a 
cardinal,  but  delivered  instructions  to  such  other 
young  men  of  eminence  as  were  inclined  to  attend 
him.^    The  fevour  with  which  he  was  regarded 

by 


>  Tlrttb.  Storia  deOa  Lett.  Itai.  vol.  vii.  fiar.  il.  ft.  316 
Sir. 

^  V.  Ante  ckaft*  m.  vol.  Mi*  ft.  1 59. 

'  InaMS.c(^ofthepoeticksofVida,  cited  by  Tira- 
boschi,  is  the  following  passage. 

"  I  pucr ; 
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by  Leo  X.  and  bj  his  sucoesBours*  Adrian  VL  crap. 
and  Clement  VIL  mig^t  have  induced  him  to  flatter    ^^'* 
himself  with  the  hope  of  some  impcxtant  prefer-     i5dK 
ment ;  but  the  only  office  which  he  obtained  was  ^t.  46. 
that  of  an  apostolick  notary.  During  las  readencd 
in  the  pontifical  court,  Gyraldi  is  stud  to  have  in^ 
dulged  himself  too  fineely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  . 
table,  in  consequence  of  which  he  contracted  the 
gout.^    With  the  pangs  of  tins  disorder/  he  had 

also 
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^  I  puer  s  atqoe  fores  iMi  pulsare  doccntis 
«<  Ne  dablta,  •!  vadt  saeratmn  insistere  limen. 
^  Excipiet  fiuJlis,  teque  admireturflbaimis, 
^  Speaque  avidas  nlUio  dictis  accendat  amicii." 

Theae.lmes  were  amkted  bf  Vida,  on  priming  his  poem ; 
a  ciitnimKtanee  which  gave  great  offehce  to  GyrakBy  who 
alludes  to  it  in  the  following  lines. 

**  Poscere  non  ausim  Fidantj  promittere  quamTls 
^  Sit  montes  auri  solitns ;  nam  carmine  nomen 
^  Ipse  sQo  ezptmxit,  nostroque  a  limine  rates 
<*  Summovit  teneros ;  hunc  qni  succurrere  credas  ?'* 

And  to  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  sarcasfick 
mamier  in  which  Gyraldi  characterizes  the  poetical  writings 
of  Vida  in  his  treadse,  De  Poet.  $uorm  temp. 

J  ^  Admonui  etiam  ut  mores  pestilentissime  Uri^  ca« 
^  veret,  et  coeli  insalubritatem  declinaret)  unde  jam  poda- 
^  gram  et  nephritim  contraxit.  Atque  id  feci  libentius^ 
**  quod  Lilium  ab  inuente  state  semper  impense  amaTerim, 
^  et  in  eum  omnia  contulerim  ofiicia.  Sed  nescio  quomoido 
^  postquam  atrium  illud  Circes  adiit,  alios  induit  mores^  et 
<<  a  se  prorsus  descivit/'  CeUo  Cakag,  Joonu  Fr.  Fieoj  £fi* 
ap.  TtrtUf.  vii.  ii.  318. 
vox.*  iv*  L  1 
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c  H  A  p«  also  to  sustain  other  misfortunes.  In  the  sacking 
^^^*_  of  the  city  of  Rorne^  in  the  year  1527,  he  wa» 
1531.  plundered  of  all  hb  property,  not  being  able  to 
Ex»  46.  gjiy^  gy^jj  jjjg  feooks.  Ixt  tlic  ssiue  jcaoT^  lie  lost, 
by  an  untimely  death,  his  great  protector,  the  car- 
dinal £rcole  Bmigone,  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  left  the  city  of  Rome,  and  retired  to  Mirandula, 
where  he  was  most  Undly  receired  by  Giovan-Fran- 
cesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place.  The  treacherous 
assassinaticm  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year 
1533,  again  deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron, 
and  had  nearly  involved  him  also  in  destruction.  ^ 
He  eflfected,  however,  hb  escape  to  Ferrara,  where, 
in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  and  Celio 
Calcagnini,  and  the  &vour  of  the  dutchess  Renata, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XIL  he  found,  at 
length,  a  refuge  from  lus  misfortunes.  With  his 
returning  prosperity,  his  disorder,  however,  ac- 
quired new  strength,  and  he  was  at  length  confined 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  still  continued  his 
studies,  and  composed  several  of  those  learned 
works,  which  have  transmitted  his  name  with  cre- 
dit to  future  times.  He  died  in  the  year  1552; 
having,  during  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  acquired 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  gave,  by 
his  will,  to  the  duke,  to  be  divided  among  the 
poor ;  a  disposition  which  would  liave  been  moce 

to 


k  V.  antethafi.  xx.fi,  136. 
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to  his  honour,  had  he  not  left  six  nieces,  of  mar«  chap. 
riageable  age,  wholly  destitute  of  support.     His    xxi. 
books  he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives,  Giambatdsta    i^^^* 
Gyraldi,  *  and  Prospero  Pasetio.     In  consequence  ^^  *^* 
of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on  the 
dutchess  d[  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  &vourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers, 
Gyraldi  was  himself  suspected  of  a  similar  par- 
tiality.   His  numerous  writings  on  history,    cri- 
ticism, morals,  and  other  subjects,  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Leyden, 
in  1696.     These  volumes  contain  also  his  Latin 
poems,  wluch  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most 
correct  and  learned  writers  of  his  time^ 

^  Well  known,  under  the  name  of  GiovBinbattiBta  Gi- 
raldi  Cynthio,  as  the  author  of  the  HecatommiMj  or  hun- 
dred novels,  m  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been 
frequently  printed*  A  coHection  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished at  Ferrara  in  1537,  at  the  close  of  which  is  a  treatise 
of  Cello  Calcagnini  de  ImUationc  addressed  to  Cynthio* 
This  volume  rarely  occurs.  The  copy  in  my  possession 
was  presented  by  the  author  to  hi^  Mend  Ant.  Begat,  with 
the  following  MS.  inscription : 

M.  AnT*  Bboat.  v.  c.  i«  V.  PBB.XTISS*  qui 

POST  MULTOS  MAOISTRATUS  BORBOIB  AC 
VBLICITBR   OBSTOS  qUAD&IBNN.  TaNTA   CUM 
IKTBO&ITATB  FbBBABIA  PbATO&BM  BOIT 
VT  PLUS  IPSB  DIOVITATI  DBCOBIS  AC  ORNAMEK* 

ADDIDEBIT  qUAM  IPSI   DIONITAS 
IpTKTH.  JOAMM.  BaP.  GtBALDUS  ORATI  ANIlf  I 
AB  BBNBVOLBNTX8  BROp 
D.   D. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 
152L 

REVIVAL  of  the  fine  arU^^Reaearoli  of  Antiques  en- 
couraged  by  Leo  X«^-«Hi8  lamUcks  on  the  statue  of 
ILjjcretb— Collection  of  Angelo  Colocci-^ErectioD  and 
improvements  of  the  Vatican  palace— Extensive  views 
of  Julius  11—- -Architectural  works  of  Bramante— Most 
flonrishhig  period  of  the  art»— Michelagnolo  Buonarod 
-»-£mulation  between  him  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci— 
Cartoons  of  the  wars  of  PiN.*^«Comiiiencement  of  the 
modem  church  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome— Michelag;nolo 
undertakes  the  tomb  of  Julius  II— Erects  the  statue  of 
that  pontiff  in  Bologna^-Raffaello  d*f  Urbino— Michel- 
agnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Capella  Sistina— 
Paintings  ef  Raffaello  in  the  Vatican— Origin  of  the 
Questjony  whether  Raffaello  improved  his  style  from 
the  works  of  Michelagnolo— Circumstances  decisive  of 
the  controversy— Picture  of  Heliodorus— Leo  X.  en* 
^ages  Michelagnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
at  Florence— Raffaello  proceeds  in  painting  the  frescos 
of  the  Vadcan — Works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino 
Chigi— >Roman  school  of  art— Loggie  of  Rafiaello— 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio— The  Cartoons  of  Raffaello-* 
Hall  of  Constantine— Transfiguration  of  Raffaello  paint- 
ed in  competition  with  Michelagnolo  ■■Rnflaello  em* 

ployed 
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ployed  by  Leo  X  to  delineate  the  renudns  of  ancient 
Rome— -His  report  to  the  pope  on  that  subject— Death 
of  Raffaello— Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  Xw«-Luca 
delia  Robbia— Andrea  Contucci— Francla  Bigio»-An- 
drea  del  Sarto-^Jacopo  daPuntormo— Lionardo  jda  Vinci 
said  to  have  visited  Rome^-^rigin  of  the  art  of  engra* 
'  ving  on  copper— Stampe  di  Niello— Baccio  Ba]<tini — 
Andrea  Mantegna— Marc-Antonio  Raimondi  and  lus 
scholars— -Invention  of  Etching* 

CHAP.    1  HE  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman 
XXII.   pontiffs  to  painting,  to  sculpture,  and  to  architec* 
1521.    tore,  is  almost  coeval  with  the  revival  of  those  arts 
Mt.  46.  ia  modcrqrvtimeSfi  .  For  a  Jong  suocessioilAff  .ages, 
RftTiTaief  the  genius  of  the  predoiiiinating  religion  had/  in- 
'  deed,  been  highly  unfevoui^ble  to  these  pursuits, 
and  uniting  with  the  ferocity  of  barbarian  igno- 
rance,^ had  almost  extirpated  the  last  remains  of 
those  arts  which  had  beeii*  o^irried  by  thi^.  ancients 
to  so  great  a  degree  (^  perfection.    Thefurf  ofthe 
Iconocla^es  subsided,  as  the  restoration  of  pagan- 
ism became  no  longer  an  object  of  dread,  and 
some  of  the  meagre  and  mutilated,  remsdns   of 
ancient  skill,  sanctified  by  new.appelbtioBSi  deri- 
ved from  the  objects  of  Christian  worship,  were 
suffered  to  remain  to  attract  the  superstitious  devo- 
tion, rather  than  the  enlightened  admiration  of  the 
people.     The  remonstrances  ^d  example  of  ]?e. 
trarca  seem  fir^t  to  have  roused  the  attention  of 
the  Ronu^ns  to  die  excellence  of  those  admirable 
works,  by  the  remains  of  which  tiiey  were  still 
surrounded.     "  Do  you  not  blush,'*  said  he,  **  to 

"  makp 
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**  aiake  an  infiimous  traffick  of  that  which  has  chap. 
"  esJcaped  the  hands  of  your  barbarian  ancestors?    ^^^^' 
**  and  to  see,  that  even  the  indolent  city  of  Naples    ^^3^- 
adorns«herself  with  your  columns,  your  statues,  -*^-  *^* 
and  the  sepulchre  that  covers  the  ashes  of  your 
fore&thers?''  From  this  period  some  traces  ap» 
pear  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  productions,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century,  became  a 
pasnon  that  could  only  be  gradfied  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them.     Of  the  labours  of  Niccdo  Niccoli, 
Foggio  Bracciolini,  and  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of 
the  venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  some  account 
has  been  ^ven  in  other  works.*    By  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  diis  object  was  pursued  with  constant 
soficitude  and  great  success ;  and  the  collection  of 
antiques  formed  by  him  in  the  gardens  of  S.  Marco 
at  Floraice  became  the  school  of  Michelagnolo.^ 

This  relish  for  the  remsdns  of  antiquity,  whether  RMeai«h 
they  con^sted  of  statues,  gems,  vases,  or  other  ^  "'^"^ 
specimens  of  skill,  had  been  cultivated  by  Leo  X. »»»  l«»  ^ 
from  his  earliest  years  under  his  patenial  roof; 
where  the  instructions  of  the  accomplished  Foli- 
tiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with 
improvement,  .and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the 

science 


*  8hepherd*9  Life  qf  Poggio  BraecioUm  chaft.  vii.  fi» 
39 1.  IJfe  tf  Lorenzo  de  Me<Uct^  chafu  ix.  vol,  u.  p.  193. 
195,  ^c. 

b  Life  of  Lor*  de*  Med*  chap*  iX*  "v^^*  u*y^*  30  U 
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CHAP*  science  of  an  antiquarian.    Before  he  was  raided  to 
^^^t.   the  pontifical  chair,  he  had  distinguished  himself 
153 1 .    by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded  to  the 
'Ct*  46.  research  of  antiquities  at  Rome.  ^    Among  other 
discoveries  then  made,  it  appears,  that  a  piece  of 
sculpture  was  dug  up  in  an  bland  of  the  Tiber, 
representing  the  ship  of  Esculapius ;  an  incident 
which  is  referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  the  time 
as  an  augury  of  the  election  of  Leo  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  of  the  tranquillity  and  glory  of  his  reign. 
In  the  year  1398,  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius 
II.  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most 
precious  remains  of  antiquity,  was  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  fortu- 
.  nate  discoverer  was  rewarded  by  the  pontiff  widi 
an  annual  stipend,  arising  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church  of  S.  John  Lateran.     On  the  elevation  of 
Leo  to  die  pontificate,  he  removed  this  inestima* 
ble  memorial  <^  art  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  exchange 
for  tile  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person  who  dis- 
covered it,  the  honourable  and  lucrative  office  of 
anapostolick  notary.     The  encouragement  thus 
affinxled  to  tiiose  who  devoted  themselves  to  these 
inquiries,  gave  new  vigour  to  tiieir  researches. 

The 


^  In  the  Laurentian  library,  Phit.  xxxSi.  Cod,  37,  |s 
preaenred  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  FuItius,  in  two  boolLS, 
entitled*  Anti^fuaria.  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo 
X.    V.  JFobr. Leon.  x.  vU.  ft.  305,  note  111. 
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The  production  of  a  genuine  specimen  of  antiqui^  c  h  a  p/ 
secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  ^^^^^' 
fbrlifey  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was     issi. 
ahnost  equivalent  to  that  of  a  bishoprick.    In  these  JEt.  46. 
pursuits  little  attehtion  was  paid  by  the  pontiff  to 
economy.     Whatever  app«ired  deserving  of  his 
notice  was  purchased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for 
from  the  revenues  intended  for  the  use  of  the  church. 
Many  of  the  cameos  and  gems  of  great  value, 
which  had  been  collected  by  his  ancestors,  and 
dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his  bmily^ 
were  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these, 
important  additions  were  made  by  hb  own  as^uity  • 
He  placed  in  the  firont  of  the  pantheon,  now  called 
tiie  church  of  La  Rptonda^  or  S.  Maria  ad  Mar- 
tyresy^  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since  been 
removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the 
Lateran.    The  discovery  of  these  monuments  of 
ancient  skill  called  fortii  the  panegjrricks  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age.    To  the 
Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the 

Cu|tius, 


^  This  was  conunemorated  hj  the  following  inscription : 

Lmo  X.  PovT.  Max.  paoviDBNTiss.  Phiwcbps 
Vas  siEaAVTissxMuy  Bx  x^APyDB  Nuninico 

Nb  POLLX7TUM  NXOLIOBHTIJB  80RDIBU8 

ObOLBSCBRBT    Iff    HUNC    MODUM    BEPONl 

ExOBNABiqUB  JU88IT* 

Babtholom^us  Valla,    ?    Abdxlbs  Fac.  Cub- 
Ramundus  Capofbbrus,    3 

▼OL.  xv»  M  m 
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CHAP. 

xxii>    Curtius,  wc  have  before  had  occasion  to  refe.  • 
1 53 1.    Castiglione  has  in  like  manner  celebrated  the  statue 
Mt»  46.  ctf  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ariadne, 
in  a  poem  of  great  elegance,  in  which  he  has  taken 
occasion  highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munifi- 
cence of  Leo  X.     Even  Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a 
cardinal,  exercised  hb  talents  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  iambicks  on  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere, 
exhibit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved 
tp  us  of  his  poetical  compositions,  and  afford  a 
suffident  proof,  that  if  he  had  devoted  a  greater 
share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  de- 
partment of  letters,   he  mig^  not  wholly  have 
despaired  of  success.  ^ 

Cottection  of 

AogeioGo.        The  pardcular  favour  with  which  Leo  X.  re- 

loccU 

garded  antiqui^ian  studies  gave  them  a  new  im- 
pulse at  Rome,  where  many  of  the  cardinals  and 
.  distinguished  prelates  began  to  iorm  collections, 
which  have  since  been  highly  celebrated.  Among 
these,  that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  villa  and  gar- 
dens of  Sallust,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
His  statues,  busts,  sepulchral  memorials,  cameos, 
coins,  and  medals  were  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  witfi  clas- 
sical   monuments  in  marble;    and  the  Roman 

standard 


•  Ui  ome  cAq^.  xtiL  vci/.  iii.  A  314,  419. 

<"  See  this  piece,  I^te  D.  at  the  end  of  the  volvme* 
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^andard,  and  the  consular  Fa^ti  (rf*  Colocci,  have  c  h  a  ?• 

frequently  been  referred  to,  as  the  most  authentick    ^^^^* 

documents,  for  ascertaining  circumstances  g[  con-     ^^^f* 

siderable  importance  in  the  tc^)ography  and  history  ^^"^^' 
of  ancient  Rome. 

The  pdace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  ^^^tum  and 
pontiff  Symmachus,  about  the  be;^nning  c^  the  mc&tofthe 
sixth  century,  had  been  enlarged  by  Nicholts  IIL  ^^f  "^ 
so  as  to  afibrd  a  commodious  residence  for  the 
chi^  of  the  christian  church ;  but  the  nu^;nificeot 
idea  of  increa^g  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  caitre  of 
literature  and  of  arts,  no  less  than  of  religion,  was 
first  conceived  by  Nicholas  V.  ^bout  the  myldle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     As  a  part  of  this  design, 
he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vaticto 
on  such  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  such  elegance 
of  ornament,  as  to  render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as 
-die  most  beautiful  fabrick  in  Christendom.   It  was  . 
his  intention,  not  oolj  to  prepare  a  suitable  resi- 
dence for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  cardinals 
of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council, 
he  ought  always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide 
appropriate  buildings  for  transacting  all  the  a&irs 
of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommodations  for  the 
officers  both  of  the  church  and  state ;  so  as  to  give 
to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  utmost  possi- 
ble degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.    Splendid 
apartments  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  and  great  personages,  who 

for 
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c  H  A  P.  for  devotional  or  secular  purposes,  might  visit  the 
xx^^'   holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre  was  to  be  erected 
1521.   for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontife.    This 
Ex.  46.  extensive  structure  formed,  however,  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems, 
was  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Vatican  hill, 
and  to  enclose  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city.     The 
communication  with  the  htter  was  to  be  formed 
by  extensive  corridors,  which  might  be  used  for 
shops  and  mercantile  purposes,  and  which  were 
designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  secure  from  the 
inconveniencics  arising  from  the  winds  that  prove. 
^  injurious  to  the  inh^itants^  and  fit>m  all  causes 
of  infection  and  disease.     The  buildings  were  in- 
tended  to  be  surrounded  with  gardens,  with  galle- 
ries, fountains,  and  aqueducts ;  and  among  them 
were  to  be  erected  qhapels,  libraries,  and  a  large 
and  elegant  structure  for  the  assembly  c^  the  con- 
clave.    "  What  a  glory  would  it  have  been  for  the 
"  Roman  church,"   exclaims  the  pious  Vasari, 
^*  to  have  seen  the  supreme  pdntiff,  as  in  a  celehra- 
'^  ted  and  sacred  monastery,  surrounded  by  all  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terres- 
trial paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life ;  anexam- 
''  pie  to  all  Christendom,  and  an  incitement  to 
"  unbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to   the  true 
**  worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour."f 

Whether 


^  Vatany  vite  de'  Pittoriy  i.  181, 
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Whether  the  comidetion  of  thb  plan  would  have  c  h  a  p. 
been  productive  of  such  happy  consequences,  may,    ^^^^* 
perhaps,  be  doubtful;   but  the  arts  would  have    i^^i- 
been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such  an  application  ^^*  '^^^ 
of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have 
been  expended  inelegant  and  harmless  pursuits, 
instead  of  bdng  devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the 
case,  to  the  purposes  of  luxury,  of  corruption,  and 
of  wan     The  artist  employed  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
executing  his  immense   designs,   was  Bernardo 
Rosselini.  His  plans  were  completed  and  approved 
of;  the  work  was  commenced ;  and  such  part  of 
the  buildings  as  front  the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere, 
mth  a  part  of  the  extensive  walls,  was  erected^ 
when  the  death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  terminated 
his  nught|r  projects ;  not,  however,  before  he  had, 
by  die  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect, 
completed  several  magnificent  buildings,  as  well 
within  the  city  of  Rome,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
As  a  painter,  Pietro  ddla  Francesca  was  employed 
by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate,  in  concurrence  with 
other  artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vati- 
can ; '  but  their  labours  were  destroyed  during  the 

pontificate 


^  ^  Hxc  loca  tuta  parum  primus  munita  reliquit 
^  Nicoleos  quintuS)  qui  mcenibus  ambiit  altis ; 
*'  Struxit  et  ornavit  pictis  laquearibus  aulas ; 
^  Binaque  ubi  fieret  res  sacra  sacella  peregit. 
^  Multa  quoque  incxpit,  multa  imperfecta  reliquit." 
Jndr,  Futv,  dc  aiUiqtdt.  Urbia.  Ub.  i. 
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CHAP,  pontificate  of  Leo  X«  to  make  way  iot  much  supe^ 
^^^^*    liour  jMtxiuctions. 

1531. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by 
^"^  Pius  n.  Paul  IL  and  Sixtus  IV.  who  erected  the 
joiiM  IL  chapel  known  by  his  name  with  the  library  and  the 
conclave ;  and  by  Innocent  VIII.  who  completed 
several  extensive  galleries  and  apartments,  and  oma* 
mented  them  with  paintings  and  mosaicks.  A  statd^ 
tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  VI.  the  apartments 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  the  beak 
artists  of  the  time;^  but  the  honour  of  having  car- 
ried forwards  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  the 
splendid  designs  of  Nicholas  V.  was  resiarvedfor 
Julius  II.  I  Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute  it  to 
the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  that  hennas  sur- 
rounded by  three  such  artists  as  Bramante,  Raffiielle, 
and  Michelagndo,  or  may  we  not;  with  greater 
juctice,  suppose,  that  Julius  communicated  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  vigour  and  impetuosity  of  his  own 
character ;  and  acknowledge  that  these  great  men 
were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of  their 
reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their  excellence,  by  the 
opportunities  which  his  magnificent  projectsand  vast 
designs  afforded  them,  of  exercising  their  talents 

on 


^  '<  Sextus  Alexander,  postremo  in  vertice  turrem 
<'  Addidit,  antiquis  qux  prxminet  xdibus  altam.** 

jindr,  Fuh),  ut  eufi. 

1  Belloriy  Deacritiione  delle  hnagini  difdtUe  da  Raffaelley 
istc.  p.  i.  ^c,  Titi^  Miguo  StwSo  di  Pittura^  fi.  460. 
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on  a  theatre  suffickntly  ample  to  display  diem  to  c  h  a  f. 
full  advanti^  ?  -^"  — 

153K 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante  after  his  arrival  ^^'  *^* 
from  Milan  at  Rome,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Ca-  rmi  woru  of 
laffii,  ftir  whom  he  designed  and  completed  the  *™'""**' 
choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  deiia  Pace. 
This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Alexander  VI.  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  pontifical  arms  in  firesco, 
over  the  great  doors  of  S.  John  Lateran,  when  that 
church  was  opened  fw  the  celebration  of  the  jubi- 
lee in  the  year  1500,  and  who  afterwards  confen'ed 
upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect  The  death 
of  diat  pontiff,  and  the  accession  of  Julius  IL  afford- 
ed Bramante  a  feirer  importunity  of  displaying  his 
talents*    No  sooner  was  Julius  seated  in  the  chair, 
than  he  determined  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere  and  the 
pontifical  palace,   by  two  magnificent  corridors, 
the  executicm  of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante. 
The  inequality  of  the  sur&ce,  instead  of  proving 
an  obstacle  to  the  artist,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the 
powers  of  his  invention  to  greater  advantage ;  and 
die  model  which  he  formed  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance,  and  in 
extent,  to  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  an- 
cients.    Of  this  immense  design,  the  Loggia  that 
extend  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  yet  form 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Vatican,  were  a 
part ;  and  were  intended  to  correspond  with  a  simi- 
lar 
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c  H  A  F.  lar  range  of  buildings  on  the  (^posite  side,  the 
^^^^*  foundations  of  which  were  laid,  but  which,  in  con- 
1531.    sequence  of  the  death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the 
«£t.  46.  artist,  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  remamed 
unfinished,  until  they  were  completed  by  Pius  I V.^ 
The  model  formed  by  Br^unante  of  these  magnifi- 
cent structures,  in  which  the  levels  of  the  diflferent' 
buildings  were  connected  by  flights  of  steps,  design- 
ed with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  ornamented  t^ 
ranges  of  Dorick,  lonick,  and  Corinthian  columns, 
was  considered  as  an  astonishing  performance,  and 
seems  to  have  resembled  the  bold  inventions  <tf  a 
more  modem  artist,  who  being  unable,  in  latter 
days,  to  obtain  an  adequate  employment  ibr  his 
extraordinary  talents,  found  a  gratification  in  de* 
signing  imaginary  buildings,  which  rise  pile  above 
pile,  in  towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the  eye 
masses  of  architecture,  which  the  labour  of  ages 
could  not  accomplish,  and  of  which  the  revenues 
6f  kingdoms  would  not  defiay  the  expense*^ 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed 
architect  and  fiivourite  of  Julius  11.  frequently 
accompanied  the  pontiff  on  his  military  expedi* 
tions,  who  in  return  for  his  attachment  and  his 
services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of 

sealer 

i  FaMfiy  Vite  de*  PUtori^  fiasnnu 
^  n  Cavaliero  Giamimttista  PiranesL 
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aealer  oftiie  pontifical  briefe.  Under  his  directions^  chap. 
ftamante  executed  in  Rome  and  its  vidnity,  seve-    ^^it. 
ralcoiundaable  buildings;  and  such  was  the  fervour    ^^^i* 
ctf  the  artist  who  laboured,  and  of  the  pontiff  who  ^^*^^' 
sdmulated  him,  that  these  immense  fiibricksi  to 
use  an  exjMiession  ci  Vasari^  seemed  rather  to  be 
hm  than  to  be  built 


The  roost  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  >t>^^- 

^  niliiaf  pe» 

wluch  commences  with  die  return  of  Micheli^nolo  Hodor  ti» 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  about  the  vear  1500.  and  *"'* 


M  Ml^:*'  •- 


With  the  deadi  of  Leo  X.  in  1521,  or 
ladier  with  that  of /Rafl&dle,  in  the  preceding  year. 
Within  dds  period,  almost  all  die  great  works  in 
pamtae^,  in  scu^>ture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were 
produced.  Under  the  succes^ve  but  uninter- 
rupted patronage  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  tiib 
taknts  cf  the  great  artists  then  living  were  uhited 
in  one  simultaneous  efibrt ;  and  their  rival  produc- 
tions may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the 
munificence  of  their  patrons,  and  the  glory  of  the 
age.    A  short  time  priw  to  die  expulsion  of  Piero  Micbefa«. 

HO^0  ■■■•** 

de'  Medici,  fix>m  Florence,  in  the  year  1494,  f«tt 
Michelagndo  had  quitted  his  native  place,  from  an 
a{^^hensioQ  of  the  disturbances  which  he  saw 
were  likely  to  ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofita- 
ble visit  to  Venice,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bd(^;na,  where  he  gave  some  specimens  of  his 
talents,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar; 
^d  his  host  Aldrovandi  was  delighted  with  his 
VOL.  IV.  V  n  recitation 
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c  H  A  Y..  recitatiatt  of  the  works  Of  Dante,  Fetrorca,  Boc- 
^^^^*  caccio,  and  other  Tuscan .  wtiters.*    On  the  esia- 
1 53  K    blishment  of  the  government  iindef  Pietro  Soderlni, 
JSLt.  46.  Michelagmolo  returned  to  Florferice,  whefc«  he  exe- 
cuted for  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Frariceacd  de'  Medkut 
a  statue,  in  tnarble,  of  St  Jdin,  Which  has  unfor- 
tunately eluded  the  researches  of  his  admkers.*" 
About  the  same  time  he  also  completed,  in  marble, 
a  figure  of  Cu|>id  deeping,   whitth  at  the  Sug- 
gestion of  the  same  Lonenzot  he  is  said  to  have 
placed  for  some  time  in  the  ground^  for  die  pur- 
posd  of  giving  it  the  appearance  bf  a  pieoe  of  an- 
cient sculpture.    It  was  aftenftlds  s61di  :a8  aiod 
monument  of  antiquity,  to  thi  dardinal'  Baftdle 

io,  who  having  discovered  th6dec€^>tioB>. and 

insensible  of  its  intrinsick  merit,  retuhied  it 

on  the  handi  of  iSsit  aitiat''  .  NoCwithstanding  thb 

impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the  cardinal, '  he  soon 

after- 


ti*  ■■  II 


*  Fatarif  vita  di.Michelagn.  in  vite  torn,  m.p\  197, 

I' 

s,  Boitarij  Mtaal  VcMori^  vol.  ili.jft.  197.  -' 

^  This  figure  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Cesar  Borg^ia,  who  presented  it  to  the  marchioness  of 
Mantua,  at  which  city,  it  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote  recorded 
in  the  life  of  De  Thou.  That  great  man  being  at  Mantua, 
in  the  year  Is7d,.wa8,  as  we  are  told,  gratified  with  tlie 
sight  of  the  sleeping  Cupid  of  Mkhelagatilo,  of  which 
he  and  his  friends  expressed  their  high  approbation; 
but  on  being  shpwD,  immediately  afterwards,  another 
figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  antique  workmanship,  they 

were 
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afierwBida  invited  Midielagnolo  to  Rome,  where  chap. 
he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without   ^^^^* 
being  employed  by  tbe  cardinal  in  any  undertaking    1^3 1. 
worthy  of  his  talents.^    He  did  not,  however,  quit  ^*  ^^ 
the    ci^  without  giving   qplendid  proofs  of  his 
genius;  among  which,  his  figures,  in  marble,  of 
Cupid  and  of  Bacchus,^*  executed  for  Jacopo  GaUi, 

a  Roman 


were  instantljr  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the  mo* 
dero  artbt ;  whose  work  appeared^  in  comparison  with  the 
other,  a  shapeless  block ;  and  were  ashamed  of  having 
expressed  their  approbation  of  it.  This  story,  if  true,  does 
no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thou  and  his  companions. 
They  might,  perhaps,  justly  have  preferred  the  ancient  to 
the  modem  statue,  but  in  thus  extravagantly  condemning 
that  which  they  had,  the  moment  before,  commended, 
they  proved  that  they  had  no  abstract  standard  of  taste,  and 
were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject. 

^  It  is  strange  that  Michelagnolo  should,  at  the  request 
of  the  cardinal,  have  condescended,  as  Vasari  relates,  to 
make  a  design  for  a  painting  of  St  Francis  receiving  the 
•tigmatoj  which  was  to  be  finished,  in  colours,  by  the  tonsor 
of  the  cardinal.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  execu* 
ted,  and  after  having  been  coloured  by  the  barber,  ^  molto 
^  diUgentemente,**  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one  of 
the  chapels  of  8.  PUtro  a  Mmtorioj  at  Rome.  Such  is,  at 
times,  the  wayward  fate  of  genius ;  condemned,  on  one 
occanon,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erecting  a  statue  of 
snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  fi>r  a  barber  to 
mount  to  immortality. 

P  The  statue  of  Bacchiis  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the  Flo* 
rentme  gallery.    It  has  been  engraved  in  the  collection  of 

ancient 
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c  H  A  P.  a  Roman  gendeinany  and  his  astonislung  produc- 
^x'^*  tion  of  the  Madonna  and  dead  Christy  oomplcted 
1531.    at  the  instance  of  the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the 

*^-*«-  mostdisdnguished. 

Emniatbm         It  was  not,  howevcT,  until  the  return  of  Mi* 
^^^  chelagnolo   to  Florence,  about  the  close  of  the 

SvS^  ^^^'^^^ry*  ^^  ^  "^y  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  started  in  the 
career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  was  incited  by  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
and  the  capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the 
year  1500,  the  celebrated  Loooardo  da  Vinci  quit- 
ted that  city,  where  he  left  many  noble  monuments 
of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence,  arrived 
there  about  the  same  time  that  Michelagndo  re- 
turned  from  Rome.^  The  rising  reputation  of 
Michelagnolo  was  contrast^  with  the  veteran  glory 
of  l^ionardo.    They  each  Mi  the  excellences  of 

the 


andeDt  and  modern  statues  by  Domenico  Rossi.  Rtnn.  1704, 
and  in  the  third  vohime  of  the  Museum  JFhrenimunu 

4  At  what  time  Michelagnolo  returned  to  Florence,  is 
not  precisely  atated  by  his  biographers ;  but  Condivi  in- 
forms US)  that  at  the  time  he  es^ecuted  the  Madonna  ibr 
the  cahfinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome,  he  was  twenty-fi>ur  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  consequently,^  as  he  was  bom  in 
1474,  his  return  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  accuracy  in 
1499.  This  also  agrees  suflBci^tly  with  his  contest  with 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which  occurreci  soon  afterwards. 
CofuUvij  Vita  da  Mtchek^gtu  p.\4.    Ed.  Fer.  I746.y&. 
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dieotfaer;  and  they  each  sBpired  to  rival  diem.  By  chap. 
this  coUision  tkc  qiark  \vas  produced,  which  was  ^xii. 
shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.  The  first  contest  be*  153  u 
tween  these  illustrious  artists  was  fiivourable  to  ^^  46. 
the  credit  of  Mhdielagnoio.  A  huge  block  of 
marUe,  to  which  Simone  da  Fieaoie,  a  Florentine 
sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  give  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  of  g^antick  size, 
had  remained  n^lected  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  was  supposed  to  be  irremediaUy  de- 
formed. The  magistrates  of  Florence  were  desi* 
rous  that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be  con- 
verted to  the  ornament  of  the  ciQr ;  4or  winch 
purpose  they  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  the  time,  and  among  the  ,  rest  to 
Lionardoda  Vinci  and  Michelagndo.  Lionardo, 
who  had  excelled  in  the  producti<xis  of  the.  pencil 
rather  than  of  the  clusel,  hesitated  to  undertake 
the  task,  alleging  that  the  work  could  not  be 
completed  without  supplying  the  defects  with  ad-, 
ditional  pieces  of  marble.  Midielagnob  alone 
engaged  to  form  it  into  a  statue  of  one  entire  piece ; 
and  under  his  hqnds  this  shapeless  block  became 

the 


■*"M! 


'  Besides  Lionardo  and  MichelagnolO)  Andrea  Contucciy 
ap  excellent  artist,  had  been  treated  with  to  undertake  the 
work.  Vasarij  Vite  iii.  203.  The  document  fix>m  the 
pablick  records  of  Florence  by  which  this  task  was  ln» 
tmsted  to  Mkhelagnolo,  is  published  by.  Gori,  in  his 
Aanotati^jis  on  Condivi,  /r.  106. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  WQoderfiii  colossal  figure  of  David,  wluch  was 
xxii>  afterwards  placed  ky  order  of  the  magistrates  be- 
1591.    fore  tinet  gates  of  the  palace  of  justice.    With  such 
Mi.  4$.  BccwBcy  had  he  estimated  the  dimensions  of  this 
celebrated  statue,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  figure 
he  has  left  untouched  the  ruder  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessor,  i^xm  which  he  could  not  employ  bis 
ehisel  without  injury  to  its  proportions* 


ctftoent  or       The  spirit  of  patronage,  whicfa^  at  this  time, 
tbj^*"    actuated  the  Florentine  government,  soon  afforded 
these  great  artists  another  opportunity  ci  exerting 
their  rival  talents,  in  which  Lionardo  m^bt  justly 
have  fiattiered  himself  mth  a  fimrer  prospect  of 
success.    The  magistrates  having  resolved  to  de- 
corate the  council  hall  of  Florence,  with  a  pic- 
turesque representation  of  some  of  the  batdes  in 
which  the  republtck  had  been  successfiilly  engaged, 
intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michelagnolo,  in  de- 
tached portions,  the  execution  of  this  extensive 
work.  Thesubjectproposedtvas  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  the  result  of  which  the  Fknentines  obtained 
the  final  dominion  of  that  place.     The  cartoons, 
or  designs  for  this  purpose,   were  immediately 
commenced.     The  preparations  made  by  each  of 
the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as 
well  in  intense  meditation,  as  in  cautious  execution 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the  importance   wlUch 
they  attached  to  the  result    From  variety  of  talent^ 
or  by  Jnutual  agreement,  they  each,  however,  chose 
a  different  track.    Lionardo  undertook  to  repx^ 

sent 
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sent  a  combat  of  hotaement  whidk  he  Introduoed  c  h  a  b. 
ab  a  part  of  thfc  hbtoiy  of  Nieold  Piccinino,  ft  xxtt. 
tommanddribr  the  duke  of  Miltfi.  In  tUs  piece,  ^^^  ^  * 
he  cdhcentralfed  all  the  resuft  of  hb  experience,  ^^  ^* 
and  i^  the  powers  of  his  mind;  In  die  Varied 
forms,  and  contarted  attitudes  of  die  combatants, 
he  has  dsplayed  hb  thorough  knowledge  of  die 
anatomy  of  die  human  body.  In  dieir  features 
he  has  characterieed,  in  the  most  expressive  man- 
ner, the  sedaieA^ss  of  steady  courage,  the  vindic- 
tive malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  impres- 
sions ^  hope  and^  o^  fear,  the  exultadon  of 
tirium{>hdM  Itiurder,  and  the  despairing  gaq^  of 
inervitable  death.  The  horses  mingle  in  the  com- 
bat«<  With  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders, 
aAd  the  whole  W^  ^jcecuted  with  such  skill,  that  in 
the  esaendal  points  of  conception,  of  composatioii^ 
andbf  oudine,  this  prodiictioh  has,  perhaps,  seK 
dotA  been  equalled,  and  certainly  nev^  excelled. 
Michi^l^gtiolo  chose  a  diflfe^nl  path.  Devoted 
tamely' for  the  study  <^  the  human  figure,  he  dis« 
dained  to  lavish  any  portkx)  of  his  powers  on  the 
infetiour  representations  of  animal  life.  He  there* 
fore  selected  a  moment,  in  which  he  supposed  a 
body  of  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo^ 
to  have  been  unexpectedly  called  into  action  bf 
the  signal  of  battle.  To  have  chosen  a  subject 
more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  powers,  con- 
sistendy  with  the  task  committed  to' him,  was 
perhaps  impossible.  The  clodied,  the  half-clothed,  * 
and  the  naked,,  are  .mingled  in  one  tumultuous 

group. 
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c  K  A  p/group*  A'golcBer  just  risen  from  die  water  starts 
^^^^*  in  alarm^  smd  turning  ttMvards*  the  sound  of  the 
15)1.    trumpet^  eacpresseg  in  his  complicaAed  action  d- 

'Mu%6.  most  every  variety  incident  to  die  human  fiame. 
Anodier,   with  die   most  vehement  impatience, 
forces  liis  dripping  feet  thnn:^  his   adhesive 
dodiing.    AtibudcflHsto  fab  Gcmipanion,  whoK 
arms  only  are  seen  grappling  with  die  rodky  sides 
of  the  river^  wiuctifiDm  diis  dnrnmstance  appbms 
to  flow  iii.fndnt,  ddiough  beyond  the  limits  of  die 
pkrtwt.    Whilst  a  fourdiy  almost  pt^pered  fer  acr 
tion,  in  buckling  round  him  his^  belt,  promises  to 
stoop  dieriu^Rt  m<vientfi|r  fai^  sword  and  shidd, 
wfaich'lie  ceady  at  ha»  feet*    It  would  be  as  extra* 
vagant  as  Unjust  toidie  talen^;  oS  MichelagnoJo,  to 
€{ffiy  oitaf  AdUiiratiOA  of  diispro^ctiim  so  &r  a^ 
to  suppose,  tritbtbfe  sculplpr  Cellini,  diat  he  nevei 
afterwavda  a^tajned  U>  Iwlf  die  degree  of  excellenee 
ikrhidi  Jhe  dieie-ds^layed ;  but  it  may  be  asserted 
widi  confidence,  that  the  gre^t  W9rk8  which'  this 
fortunate  t^iirit  of  emulation  had  |>roduoed,  marked 
a  new  era  in  die  art,  and  tfa^t  upon  the  study  of 
diese  models,  almost  all  the  great  painters,  who 
shordy  afterwards  oonfeired  such  honour  on  their 
country,  we^  principally  formed*  ? 
I  On 


*.  Neidier  of  these  wor)u  was  ever  completed,  and  even 
t|ie  cartooas  have  long  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.    That 
of  Lionardo  was,  however,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  when 
^oung,  from  an  hnper&ct  deugn.    It  has  smce  been  en- 
graved 
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On  tte  devation  of  Jtifius  11.  to  the  pontificate^  cm  at. 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  amUtiDni  was  to  ^x^^* 
have  Itts^iii0iiiai7  immortafizedi  by.  the  labours  of    issi. 
the  geeatast  vscdlptor.  oi  Us*  dme.  ^^  He  therefbce  ^t.  46. 
invhcd  MinheTagnolo  to  Rome,  and  engaged  him  ^t°drthe 
by  the  inoit  ^fiberai  offiens,  to  fbnn  ibr  hitn  the  ^^^  sr. 
desiga  of  a'aepdldinl  monuiiieiit.  *    The  g^^^t  J^^^*^ ''^ 
.  .     .'  : .  ,   •  artist 

r  »       •  ' 

grayed  with  less  elegancQy  but'from'a  better  model,  and 
publishetf  m'^e  Atmia  PittritCy  M.  xxix.  Thete  Is  also 
a  pii&t  (rf*  k  part  of 'theeartdoH^f  'Mlcliela^olo  by  Marc- 
Aiit<mo»  wbiffi  ma.  aho  recngraYcd  bf  Agoatino  Venc^ 
aaao..  T}ms^ff\at  ia  known  hj  the  name  of  the  Grintfieurs. 
The  only  wpy  ever  made  of  the  whole  coiQposition  pf  the 
cartoon'  of  Michelagnolo  is  said  to  have  been  among  the 
pictures  coOected' by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  and  to  be 
nowin  the  p^saeaddti  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  <*  It  is  a 
«( staaU  {dcfeire  in  oil, « in  duaio-acuroi  and  the  jierformance 
^  of  BaatiaiM^  da  6f.  OaUo,  samam^  Aruioiiie,  from  hia 
''  learned  or  verbose  descants  on  tl^t  surprising  work/* 
Seward'9  Anecdote*  <^  dUtir^uUhed  fiertoru^  voL  m.p.  137* 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  II.  called  Michelag- 
ndotoRome^  aocm  after  his  deration,  m  the  year  1503, 
Vm  Condivijfi.  16.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the  co« 
Fossal  statue  of  David  was  not  erected  at  Florence  until 
1104,  after  which  Michelagnolo  executed  some  other 
ivdvks  there,  Whence  he  concludes,  that  Julius  did  not  call 
him  to  Rome  uhtil  ^t  fourth  or  Jifth  year  of  his  pontificate. 
Bottari  is  right  in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  his  conclu- 
sion. Michelagnolo  certainly  did  not  quit  Florence  intme^ 
diately  after  the  accession  of  Julius,  but  his  arrival  at  Rome 
wascerUdnly  no  later  than  1505,  as  will  appear  frQin  sub- 
sequent circumstances- 

VOL.  IV.  o    o 
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c  H  A  F.  artistliad  qovfonndtipeopef  theatre  fiife*  die  display 
3agii^  of  his  powera,    Hia  lAind  bboured  witlL  this  &•• 
isau   yoimte  sabjeet.   . For  aereral moodu  he.is  aiid  to 
JEt4A.  havebnx)dedoveritin8iletice»vitboatefeiitEi£i^ 
anoudine;  but  die  medltaliooa  of  sucb  a  miiid 
are  not  destined  Id  be.  fruitlesay  and  llie  leaiik  of 
•  Us  del3>eralidna  appeaaed  Sn  a  design,  lAndi  fir 
exceeded  in  elegance,  m  grandeur,  in  exquiaile 
ornament,  and  abundance  of  tiatues^xyery  monu- 
ment of  ancient  wwl^manship  or  iniperid  splen- 
itoun  Tbemagnai)imousspmtofJuUusU^ 
new  fire  from  tfafr  produotima  .of.  tbia  .ynqpdpi^fol 
man^  andittiraaatduniomeiilthBtlleiiRiDadtfae 
resolution  of  rdbuilding  the  churdi  dP  StL*  PMer, 
in  a  manner  wordiy  of  receiving,  and  of  displaying 
to  advanUige,  so  happy  an,  effort  of  humsai  powers."" 
T%i9  task  he  intru^^edtp  his.fi^imirite  architect, 
Bramaiite:  and  of  the  dedigi»  fiirmed  bjr  hSm  for 
tUs  purpose,  one>0raa  selected  by  the  pfXidiff,  which 
in  grandeur,  variety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that 

Rome 


ft 

^  That  the  inspection  of  this  design  first  suggested  Id 
the  pontiff  the  idea  of  tebuilding  St.  Peter's,  is  asserted 
b7  Vasaii,  vol.  ii.  fi.  83,  and  again,  voL  iii.  /u  fill,  also 
by  Bottari)  M  JStQtt  I.  and  by  Condivi^  Vita  di  JUidkeiagnaiCj 
fi.  19.  This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until 
long  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  lu>weTer,  erected 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Vaticano^  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietit> 
in  FincuH^t  where  it  yet  remains,  v.  Dr.  Smth*0  J\mr  to 
the  Contintntj  vol.  ii.  fi,  39. 
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IRome  had  seen  erea  in  tbe  most  sfdendid  days  «i^c  bap. 
die  rq>ofalick.    The aHcicntorthedral  was  demo-    ^xii. 
lished^witb  an afanost  indecent  npidity,  insomuch,     issi. 
that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representa-  ^t  46. 
tkxis  and  momimtents  of  eminent  men,  were  in- 
dhcrtminarty  destroyed*     In  a  short  time  the 
snoden  chiudi  of  S;  Pietro  began  to  rise  from  the 
jnnns  of  tke  former  pile,  on  a  scale  yet  more  ex- 
tenalve  dian  it  has  since  been  f(mnd  practicable  to 
complete  it    In  the  execotibn  of  diis  building,  as 
wdl  as  in  the  deogn,  Bramante  gave  proofs  of 
the  wonderfiil  powers  of  hb  genius;  but  the  brief 
limits  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  with 
such  vast  prcjects.    Long  after  die  death  of  both 
the  ardutect  and  the  pontiff,  die  church  of  S.  Pietro 
continued  to  employ  the  abilities  of  the  first  artists 
of  the  time ;  and  by  the  immense  expenses  which 
it  occa»oned  to  die  Roman  see,  became  the  cause, 
or  tlie  pretext,  of  those  exacdons  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, which  immediately  led  die  way  to  that 
irreconcilaUe  dissension  which  "we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  relate. 

Having  obtamed  the  approbation  of  die  pontiff 
to  the  design  of  Ins  monument,   Michelagnolo  ^2^.  ^^^ 
enGM:ed  in  the  execution  of  this  immense  work  »^rt»kc« 
with  all  die  ardour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  juaot  n. 
with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance would  admit*    The  colossal  figure  of 
Moses,  wUch  yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this 

astonishing 
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CHAP,  iftonishkig piece  (tf art,  iiras  soon  ecnn^cliedy*  and 

3^xii>    several  other  statues  destined  to  fill  their  proper 

U31.    stations  in  the  monument,  were  either  fihished^  or 

'£t.49.  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.    The  alow  progress 

of  the  hand  of  art  was,  however,  ill  calculated  <o 

correspond  with,  the  impatient  temper,  and  tapid 

ideas  of  the  pontiff,  who  expected  by  stdkii^  die 

ground  with  his  foot,  to  obtain  the  accaatpHshincnt 

of  his  wishes.    As  the  labour  Qontinued,  and  At 

expense  increased,  the  pontiff  becdne  dissatisfied, 

and  at  length  appeared  iit^flkrdtit  to  the  completion 

of 


^H 


^  This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  literary 
production^  which  has  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferiour 
in  point  of  sublimity  to  the  statue  itself,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation* 

SONNET. 

And  who  is  he,  that  shaped  in  sculptured  stonct 
^its  giimt-like  ?  stem  monument  of.  art 
Unparalleled,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 

From  his  prompt  lips  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 

r—'Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 
And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'Tis  Moses ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 

Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o*er  lus  fieatures  shone* 

Such  once  he  looked,  when  ocean's  sounding  w«iye 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roared. 

^n  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave ; 
But  had  they  raised  th^s  awe-commanding  fomb 
Then  bad  they  with  less  guilt  their  woiiL  adored. 
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t>f  the  wwL    The  demands  of  Michdagndo  for  c  r  a  p. 
•the  diaigeof  ocxiveying.the marble  from  the  quar-   xxii. 
lies  of  Carrara  to  Rome  were  ticated  with  ne-    1531. 
g^ecty  and  when  he  requested  an  interview,  Julius  -^t.  46. 
refused   to  admit  him  into  hb  presence.    The 
artist  did  hot  long  deliberate  on  the  course  of 
conduct  which  it  became  him  to  adopt.    He  re* 
ipiested  the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  infom  hb 
holiness,  that  whenever  he  chose  to  inquire  fiur 
him,  he  might  seek  him  ebewhere,  and  imme* 
diately  taking  hb  departure  from  Rome,  he  has* 
tened.to  Poggibonzi,   within  the   territories  of 
Florence.  "^    Thb  decisive  step  equally  surprised 
and  chagrined  the  pontiff.  Five  successive  couriers 
were  deqwtched  from  Rome  to  pacify  the  ardst, 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  return ;  but  all  that  thqr 
could  obtain  from  him  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the 
pope,  in  which  he  requested  hb  pardon  for  having 
so  abrupdy  relinquished  hb  bbours,  which  he  as- 
sured him  he  was.  only  induced  to  do  by  bebg 
driven  from  his  presence;    a  reward  which  his 
feithfiil  services  had  not  merited.*    Returning  to 
Florence,  Michelagnolo  employed  himself,  during 
three  months,  in  finishing  hb  design  of  the  Car* 
toons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.    Whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  the  magbtracy 

of 


^  Condhn^  vita  di  Mic^iagnm  fi.  90. 
*  CoTidm,  vita  di  ACcMagn.  ft.  30. 
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c  a  A  P.  of  die  d^y  three  saccegaife  briefi,  in  ^4ath  he 

xxn>   atrenuopriy  iiisisted  on  Ihdr  sending  MiAc^ 

U2K    <^ato  Rome.    Tbe  violence  and  perdereranoe 

JU.  46.  of  the  pontile  mrhofii^  character  was  wdl  known, 

alanned  Michdagnoio,   who   hcpax  to  ftHrrtain 

tfiongfats  of  quitting  It^  and  retreating  to  &»• 

stantinople ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  gonfiAookre 

Soderini,  he  at  length  contented  to  compity  wiRii 

the  wishes  of  tbe  pope  by  retnrning  once  more  to 

Rome.    The  remonstrances  of  Sdderini  to  Mi* 

chdagnolo  on  diis  occasion,  are  preserved  by  Coo* 

divi.    **  Thou  hast  tried  an  espeiiment  upon  the 

pope,"  said  die  gonfidnniere^  '*  upon  which  die 

king  of  France  woukl  scarcely  have  ventured^ 

^^  He  roust  not  therefore  be  under  the  necessity  of 

*^  submitting  to  fhrtha*  entreades,  not  must  we 

oadqr  account  risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  die 

safety  of  the  state.    Prepare  therefore  to  return, 

*^  and  if  dioD  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy  safe^ 

*^  thou  shah  be  invested  with  die  tide  ci  our  am- 

*^  bassadour,  which  will  sufficiendy  protect  thee 

^^  from  Us  wrath.'' ^ 

The  recondfialdon  between  Michelagnob  and 
luUus  took  place  in  the  month  of  November, 
1506^*  at  Bologna,  which  pbce  had  just  before 

surrendered 


it, 


m  m  . 


vita  S  MkhdKgfut^  5tl. 
*  V.  Antf^  chttfi,  via»xpol.  U.  fi.  49. 
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surreoderod  to  die  pbntifical  arms.  IncooaeqaenoecB  Af^ 
of  the  indiapQsitkm  of  die  caitiiiMd  Sod^      who  ^>g">, 
nos  expected  to  have  been  die  moderator  on  dns    uai. 
ocGsaBion^  Miehdagndo  i¥a8  introduced  by  one  of  <At-4i^ 
tiie  bisfiopss  who  was  attached  to  the  servioe  of  the  j^  ^ 
cardinifl*     The  artist  aubmisaivelf  wiGtttcd  fQrdie,^^>>^ 
^KXtolick  benediction;   but  the  pc^,   with  an 
obliquetglaiice  and  stem  countenanoeyexcluiiied^ 
^*  InsteadofcoBaing  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast  ex- 
^^  peifted  that  we  should  <x>me  to  look  for  thee!'* 
Midrhgnoto,  with  duie  hitmility^  was  proeeedui^ 
to-qxilogize  fcr  bos  precipitancy^  when  the  good 
bishop,  desirous  of  appeamng  the. anger  of  die 
pope,  began  to  represent  to  his  holiness,  that  such 
meji  as  ]NGdieiagnolo  were  ignorant  of  every  thing 
but. the  art  they  professed,  and  were  thaPdbre 
entitled  to  pardon.    The  rqdy  of  the  pondiF  was 
naade  with  his  staff  across  die  shoulden  of  the 
bbhop ;  and  Julius  having  thus  ventbd  his  wradi, 
gave  Michdagndb  his  benediction,  and  received 
faim  once  more  into  his  &vour  and  confidence/  On 
diis  oecaaon,  that  great  artist  erected,  in  fixmt  of 
the  diurch  of  S.  Petranio,:  at  Bdogna,  a  statue  of 
die  pontiff,  in  bronze,  which  he  is  said  .to  have 
executed  so  as  to  express,  in  the  most  energetick 
manner,  those  qualities  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished ;  giving  grandeur  and  majesty  to  the  person, 
and  courage,  promptitude,  and  fierceness  to  the 

counte- 


^  Cwdivij  vita  a  Mtchekgn.  fi\  n. 
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c  H  A  P..  countenance,  whilst  even  the  drapeiy'tmxtimailc-' 

xmi.  abig  fgp  ^jg  bcfldness  and  magnificence  of  its  IcAds^ 

1531.    When  Julius  'saw  the  models  and  observed  the 

M^  46.  vigour  of  the  attitude,  and  die  energy  «witfa  which 

the  right  arm  was  extended;  he  inquired  fronk 

the  artist  whether  he  meant  to  represent. 9iim  as 

dispennng  his  benediction  or  his  curse ;  teiwhich 

Midbelagnolo  prudendy-  replied,-  tiiat  he  'meant  to 

representliim  in  the  act  df  adH^QfiiiAii]^  the  dttsdns 

of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  lirlisi  requestedtetkn^w 

fron^his  hpHness,  wltether-fae  would  havQ^/a  >  book 

in  Us  left  hand.    "Np^'MrepBed  Julius,  ^"give 

^^measwpnl..  lamiioschobr.'.''^       .     ^^m 

lu^uo        The  comjiletion  of  thhi  statue  empIoye£KMichet* 
dnrifcino.    0g||Qio  for  sixteen  mon^,  at  the  exjHradbn  of 

which  time  he  repaired  once  more  to  Rome,  '''He 
there  met  with  a  yet  more  powerfel,  altfaoti^  much 
younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Florbice,  in  the 
celebn^d  Rafiaello  d'Urbino.  This  disdnguished 
painter  Julius  U.  had,  on  the  iMommendatioii  of 
his  architect  Bramante,  who  stood  related  to  *  Rat 
faello,  invited  to  Rome ; '  at  which  city  he,  as  wdl 
as  Michdagndo,  arrived  in  die  year  1508/    Raf- 

jaelio. 


^  The  fate  of  this  statue  is  before  related,  chafi.  vilu 
ifol.  ii./r.  105. 

^  It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Vasari,  that  RaffaeUo 
arrived  at  Rome  before  Michelagnolo  returned  from  Bo- 
logna, after  having  completed  the  sutue  of  Julius  II.  Fita 

di 
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fiieUo,  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  chap. 
been  bom  at  Urbino,  in  the  year  14133.    His&tho*  .Z5££l 
was  a  painter,  and  although  of  no  great  eminence,     ^^^'- 
is  supposed  to  have  directed  the  early  studies  of  his  ^^  **• 
son  in  their  proper  track.      He  was  afterwards 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Pietrb  Perugino,  whom 
he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed  in 
design.     After  visiting  Citta  di  Castello,  where  he 
exercised  hid  talents  with  great  applause,  he  was 
called  to  Siena,   to  assist  the  celebrated  painter 
Pihturicchio,  who  was  employed  by  the  cardi- 
nal Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pius  HI. 
to  decorate  the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  that 
city.  RafiEaello  had  already  sketched  several  designs 
for  the  work,  and  had  lumself  executed  a  part  of 
it,  when  hearing  of  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  and  of  Michelagn'olo,  at  Florence,  he  de- 
termined to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  year  1504,  and  is  enumerated  among 
the  youi^  artbts  who  enlai^d  their  judgment, 
and  improved  their  taste  firom  those  celebrated 
models."^    The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him 

to 


a  ASchelagn.  in  vite  dt?  Pittoriy  iii.  2 19.    v.  Mariette  Ob* 
*nv»  9var  la  vie  dc  Mich,  Ang*par  Condivifi*  73. 

d  Fawri  iii.  309.  Ed*  Bottari.    It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  first  edition  of  Vasan,  m  two  volunxes, 
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c  k  A  I*,  to  return  for  some  time  to  Urbino,  for  the  arrange- 

^xii.    ment  of  his  domestick  concerns, '  but  he  soon  after- 

1 5fh .    wards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  where  he 

JEt.  46.  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  professional 

education,  and  from  the  labours  of  Masaccio,  in 

the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci,  and  the  works  of  Mi- 

chekignolo  and  Lionardo  da  Vinici,  to  have  derived 

those  constituent  elements  of  his  design,  which, 

combined  by  the  predominating  power  of  his  own 

genius,  formed  that  attractive  manner  which  unites 

tiic 

JFior,  1550«  Raffaello  is  not  enumerated  among  the  artists 

who  studied  from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.   The  painters  there 

mentioned  are  Aristotile  da  San  Gallo>  lUdolfo  Ghiriandajo, 

Francesco  Granacci>  Baccio  BandineUo,  and  Alonzo  Beru- 

getto )  to  whom  are  added  Andrea  del  Sarto,  II  Fraada 

Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso>  Maturino,  Lorenzetto, 

II  Tribolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,    and   Perin  del  Vaga. 

That  Raffaello  studied  the  works  of  Michelagnolo,  is,  h6w. 

ever,  highly  probable,  and  so  far  from  being  derogatory 

to  his  character,  confers  honour  both  on  his  diligence  and 

his  taste,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  to 

obtain  improvement,  and  capable  of  selecting  the  best 

models  of  imitation.    The  judicious  observations  of  M* 

Mariette  on  thb  subject,  deserve  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

'^  II  est  vrai  que  Tun  et  I'autre  ^toient  n6s  deux  hommes 

(<  superiiurs ;  mais  M.  Ange  est  venu  le  premier,  et  c' 

'  <<  auroit  ete  une  mauvaise  vanit6  a  Raphael,  dont  il  n'etoit 

(<  pas  capable,  que  de  negliger  d'etudier  avec  tous  les  autres 

**  jeunes  peintres  de  son  tems,  d'apres  un  ouvrage,  qui  de 

*<  I'aveu  de  tous,  6toit  superieur  a  tout  ce  qui  avoit  encore^ 

t'  paru."     MaricttCj   Observe  9ur  la  vie  de  MicAekfig.  par 

CondivL  fu  73. 
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the  sublime  and  the  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree  crap. 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  any  other   xxii» 
master.  **3*' 

Soon  after  t^e  return  of  Michdagnolo  from  Micheiag. 
Bdc^na  to  Rome,  the  pope,  who  was  well  aware  mencThit 
of  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  talents,  formed  the  ^^^^^^ 
resolution  of  decorating  the  chapel  erected  by  his  <>«•• 
uncle,  Sixtus  IV.  with  a  series  of  paintings,  on 
sacred  subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superiour 
to  any  that  had  before  been  produced.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  immense  work  he  committed  to  Michel- 
agnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt  great  reluctance  ip 
undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed  witli  the 
tomb  of  the  pontiff;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  RiEdSaello, 
who  was  much  more  conversant  than  himself  with 
the  process  of  painting  in  fresco.  It  has  also  been 
said,  that  the  pope  was  prompted  to  engage  Michel- 
agnolo  in  this  employ  by  the  enw  or  malignity  of 
the  enemies  of  this  artist,  and  particularly  of  Bra- 
mante,  who  being  well  aware  of  the  superiority 
of  Michelagnolo  as  a  sculptor,  conceived,  that  as 
a  painter,  he  would  be  found  inferiour  to  Ra&ello; 
but  imputations  of  this  kind  are  generally  the  result 
of  litde  minds,  that  attribute  to  more  elevated 
characters  the  motives  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves actuated;  and  the  instances  of  mutual 
admiration  and  good  will  which  appear  in  the 
eonduct  of  Rafiaello  and  Michelagndo  towards 
fach  other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they 

were 
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CHAP*  were  both  equally  superiour  toan  ilUberal  jealousy. 

xxii»    The  pontiff,  who  had  destined  the  talents  of  RaP- 
15S1.    faello  to  another  purpose,  would,  however,  admit 

JEt.46.  of  no  apology.     The  paintings  with  which  the 

chapel  had  beeii  decorated  by  the  elder  masters, 

were  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  designs  for 

the  ceiling,  by  Michelagnolo,  were  commenoed« 

Conscious,  however,  of  his  inexperience  in  the 

mechanical  palrt.  of  his  art,  he  invited,  from  Flo- 

nence,  several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among 

whom  were  Granacci,  GiuUano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo 

di  Sandro,  the  elder  Indaco,  Agoolo  di  Doonino, 

and  Aristotile  di  San  Gatlo ;.  who,  for  some  time> 

psunted  under  his  directions;  but  the  e&rts  of 

these  secondary  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  hb 

own  concepticns,  that  he,  one  monung,  whoUy 

destroyed  their  labours,  and  shutting  the  doors  di 

the  chapel  against  them,  refus^  to  admit  them  to 

a  sight  of  him.    From  that  moment,  he  proceeded 

in  his  work  without  any  assistance ;  having  even 

prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hmids.     The 

difficulties  which  he  experienced  are  particularly 

noticed  by  his  biographer  Vaaari ;  but  they  were 

conquered  by  the  diligence  and  perseverance  of  the 

artist,  who,  on  this  occasion,  availed  himself  of 

the  experience  and  advice  of  Qiuliano  da  S.  Gallo. 

When  Micbelagnob  had  completed  one  half  of  the 

work,  the  pontiff  insisted  on  its  being  publioikly 

shown.     The  chapel  was  accordingly  opened,  the 

scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year  1511,  thepo- 

^  pulsice  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of  tbese 

celebrated 
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oekbiated  woib.  llie  applauses  bestowed  on  c  h  a  p. 
tbem,  induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michelagnold  x^i^* 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  regardless  of  the  advice  l52i. 
of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was  now  desi-  ^^  ^^* 
rous  that  the  termination  of  it  should  be  intrusted 
to  Ila&ello.  As  the  work  approached  its  termi- 
nation, the  eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff 
increased.  Having  impatiently  inquired  from  the 
artist  when  be  meant  to  finish  it,  and  Michelagnolo 
having  replied,  "When  I  am  able;"  "  When 
"lam  aUe!"  retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath, 
"  thou  hast  a  mind  then  that  I  should  have  thee 
"  thrown  from  the  scaffold!"  After  this  thrtat, 
the  completion  of  the  work  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  on  the  day  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  1512,  the 
paintings  were  finally  exposed  to  publick  view; 
without,  however,  having  received  fix>m  the  artist 
the  final  touches  of  his  pencil.  The  whole  time 
employed  by  Michelagnolo  in  this  labour^  was 
twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in  different 
payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  great  works  in  fi-esco  of  Michelag-  * 
nolo,  which  yet  remain  in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV. 
although  darkened  by  time,  and  obscured  by  the 
perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers,  in  the  services  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  different  compartments  of 
the  ceiling  were  occupied  by  various  subjects  of 
sacred  history ;  and  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit, 
in  solemn  grandeur,  those  sublime  and  terrifick 

figures 
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CHAP,  figures  of  the  Sybils  and  prophets,  that  unfi:^ 
^^^^'  ideas  of  form  and  of  character  beyond  the  limits  of 
1531.    conmion  nature,  and  commensurate  with  thedi- 

-fit.  46.  vine  functions  ip  which  they  appear  to  be  engaged.^ 
Over  the  altar  piece  is  the  great  picture  of  the 
last  judgment ;  the  master  piece  of  Michelagnolo, 
and  the  admiration  and  reproach  of  future  artists ; 
but  this  immense  ofispring  of  labour  and  of  genius^ 
although  requisite  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of 
divine  dispensation  which  the  artist  had  formed 
in  his  own  mind,  was  not  commenced  until  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.  nearly  thirty  years  after 
he  had  terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work. 

p»iatiiip  of       Whilst  Michelagnolo  was  thus  employed  by  Ju- 

^f^^J^,  lius  IL  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  Ra&ello  was  engaged 

in  decorating  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  uith 

those  admired  productions,  which  first  displayed  the 

extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  fertili^  of 

his  mvendon.     He  commenced  Iris  labours  in  the 

Camera  delta  Segnaturay  with  the  celebrated  pic- 

Picture  of    ture,  usually,  but  erroneously,  called  the  dispute 

^"'***^'    on  the  sacraments ;  a  work  so  daring  in  its  de^gn, 

and 


^  To  describe  these  productions  in  adequate  lang^ui^;e, 
is  the  province  of  an  artist  only.  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
form  a  proper  idea  of  them,  I  cannot  refer  him  to  a  better 
source  of  information,  than  to  the  third  discourse  of  the 
present  professor  of  paintings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  published  by  Johnson^  IQOl* 
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and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to  have  chap* 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting  the  ^^^^* 
intention  of  the  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  '^^i- 
both  earth  and  heaven.  The  veil  of  the  empyreum  -*t.  46. 
is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father  is  visible.  Hb 
radience  illuminates  the  heavens.  The  cherubim 
and  seraphim  surround  him  at  awful  distance. 
With  the  one  hand  he  sustains  the  earth ;  with  the 
other  he  blesses  it.  Below  him,  but  in  another 
atroo^erei  sits  the  son;  who,  with  outstretched 
hands  and  a  look  ci  extreme  compassion,  devotes 
himself  for  the  salvation  erf*  mankind.  On  one 
side  of  Christ,  sits  the  vii^  modier,  who  adores 
him ;  on  the  other,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  in- 
dicates him  as  the  saviour  of  the  world.  The 
great  assembly  of  patriarchs^  prophets,  evangelists, 
atid  martyrs,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  characterized, 
are  seated  in  the  beatick  regions  and  enjoy  the  di- 
vine g^ory.  Among  these,  appears  our  first  parent 
Adam,  now  purified  from  the  effect  of  his  trans- 
gression. Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  com- 
position. On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst, 
supporting  the  host.  On  each  side  are  arranged 
various  pontifl&,  prelates,  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
whose  writings  have  illustrated  the  great  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  is  not  directed  to 
the  awful  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  inter- 
cepted by  thick  clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  holy  wafer,  as  the  visible  and 
substantial  essence  of  deity.  The  extremities  of 
the  picture,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  filled  by 

groups 
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CHAP,  groups  of  piouis  and  atteiiiive  ^qiectators,  among 
3i^xii>    which  the  painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his 
1531.    relation  and  patron,  Bramante.  , 

JBt.46. 

The  hig^  comihehdatbns  bestowed  on  this  pjxv 
ture,  as  well .  at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by 
every  one  who  has  since  had  occasion  to  inention 
it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits.;  ^  yet  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  artist,  spme  x^Etfd  must  be  had  to  the  stal^ 
of  tbe  art  ia  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  t^  may 
be  attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  picture  ^emerge  fix>m  the  cen» 
tre,  and  ioorrespond, :  perhaps  too  mechanically,  to 
each  other ;  the  barbarous  custom  of  gilding  some 
parfo  of  the  work,  in  wder  to  produce  a  richer 
e&ct;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of 
introducing  an  extraneous  light,  whidi  extends 
throughout  the  whole  composition,  andaflfects,  in 
the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory,  ^e  divine 
characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  die 
rest  of  the  piece ;  an  errour  of  which  artists  of 
much  inferiour  character,  were  soon  aware,  and 
which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  hb  celebrated  picture 

of 


i. 


f  It  has  frequently  been  engraved,  particulariy  by 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua,  in  a  large  print  of  two  sheets* 
A  sketch  of  it  has  also  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Duppa, 
in  his  life  of  Raffaello  ;  accompanied  by  several  heads, 
elegantly  engraved  after  drawings  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  picture,  puUished  by  Robinsons,  1803,  large  fo. 


Philoi^Jff,, 
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of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  churdi  of  the  lesuits  c  ir  a  p* 
at  Rome,  was  careful  to  avoid.  *  ^xiu 

1531. 

This  representation  of  theology  was  fallowed  *** 
by  tiiat  of  philosophy,  exemplified  in  the  gymna- 
sium, or  school  of  Athens,  where,  in  a  splendid 
amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philosophers  are  intrd^ 
duced  as  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  are  characteristically 
distinguished*  Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  Archy* 
tas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue  their  va- 
rious avocations.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noble 
youth,  in  a  white  mantle  ornamented  with  gold,  b 
said  to  represent  Francesco  Maria  della  Revere, 
great  nephew  of  the  pontiff.  Another  youth,  at- 
tentive to  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  is 
supposed  by  Vasari  to  be  the  portrait  of  Federigo, 
marqub  of  Mantua,  who  was  then  at  Rome ;  and 
in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  the  artist  has  again 

taken' 


s  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  show  his  decided 
intention,  Zuccaro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  sun 
rising  in  full  splendour,^  a  circumstance  which  produces 
no  cfiect  of  light  and  shadow  on  thepicture,  th«  beams 
0f  the  sun  being  absorbed  in  the  superiour  light  which 
issues  immediately  from  the  Deity.  This  picture  is  de- 
acribed  by  Vasari,  in  hb  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of 
Fedeligo;  Vite^  vol.  m.  ft  161,  16^.  and  has  also  been 
caiefuUy  engraved  by  J.  Sadeler,  l5Sa. 

VOL.  IT  q  q 
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CHAP*  takei^an  q)portiinity  of  perpetuating  die  likeness  of 

^^^^*   Bramante.     The  subject  of  the  picture,  intended 

1531.    as  a  representation  of  poetry,  is  the  assembly  of 

:At.  46*  ,ApoIlo  and  die  muses,  on  the  summit  of  mount 

poetrf.  Parnassus.  The  most  distinguished  characters  of 
ancient  and  modem  times  are  there  introduced. 
The  fether  of  epick  poetry,  in  an  atdtude  of  great 
dignity,  recites  his  compositions.  Virgil  indicates 
to  Dante  the  track  whidi  he  b  to  pursue.  Of  living 
authors,  only  Sanazzaro  and  Tebaldeo  are  admitted 
into  these  regions  of  poetick  immortalityr  The 
artist  hiEis,  however,  claimed  a  place  for  himself  in 
this  august  assembly.  He  appears  near  to  Viigfl, 
crowned  mth  laurel,  ^*  and  is  deservedly  admitted^'* 
sa3rs  hb  warm  admirer  Bellori,  *^  into  that  Pamas- 
^^  sus,  where  he  drank  from  his  infiaicy  the  waters 
^^  of  Hippocrene,  and  was  nursed  by  the  muses 
<<  and  the  graces.''  ^  The  representaticm  of  juris- 
prudence includes  two  distinct  actions^  at  two 

^"^'"'^  distant  periods  of  time,  which  are  rendered,  how- 
ever, less  objectionable  by  their  being  separated 
by.  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side,  sits 
Gr^ory  IX.  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an  advo- 
cate of  the  consistory ;  but  under  the  character  of 
that  pontiff,  the  painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of 
Julius  II.  In  the  cardinals  who  surround  the  pope, 
he  has  also  rq>resented  those  of  his  own  times,  and 

particularly 


^  BcUorij  DcBcrift.  ^c  /i.  5i. 
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pardculaiiy  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  after-  chap. 
v^ards  Leo  X.  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the   ^"^* 
cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III.     ^^^i- 
On  the  left  side  of  the  window  appears  the  emperour  -*^*  *^" 
Justinian,  who  intrusts  the  Pandects  to  Trebonian. 
By  these  incidents,  the  painter  evidently  intended 
to'  exhibit  the  establishment  and  completion  of 
civil  and  of  canon  law.     Above  the  window,  die 
virtues  of  prudence,    temperance,  and  fortitude, 
the  indispensable  attendants  on  justice,  are  dis- 
played, in  their  proper  s}rmbols.     The  labours  of 
Rafl^Uo  in  this  chamber,  form  a  complete  series. 
His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  picturesque  man* 
nef,  die  four  principal  sciences,  the  guides  and 
instructers  of  human  life.     The  key  to  this,  if  any 
were  wanting,  is  found  in  the  single  figures  painted 
in  circles,  in  the  ceiling,  above  each  picture,  and 
deci^vely   marking  the   intention  of  the  artist. 
Above  the  representation  of  the  Trini^,  is  the  em- 
blematical figure  of  theology ;  above  the  school 
of  Athens,  that  of  philosophy ;    above  the  Par- 
nassus, poetry ;  and  above  the  jurisprudence,  that 
of  justice;    four  figures  in   which  the  peculiar 
grace  and  manner  of  die  artist  are  not  less  dis- 
played,  than  in  the  more  laborious  compositions 
beneatii«      The  basement  and  interstices  of  the 
room  are  richly  ornamented    with  paintings  in 
cbiavo*scun>,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Raf- 
&ello,  by  Fra.  Giovanni  of  Verona ;  among  which 
are  several  emblematical  and  historical  works  illus- 
trating the  same  subjects.    Under  the  arch  of  the 

window 
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CHAP,  window  of  this  chamber,  wluch  looks  towards  die 

^^^''   gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius 

1521.    II.  LiGUR.    Pont.  Max.  Ann.  Chr.  moxz, 

iBt.  46.     P0NTI71CAT.    SUI.  VII. 

This  precise  period  when  Raffibello  had  finished 
Origin  of  the  the  first  series  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and 

QQCStioil  whc* 

therRaffiieuo  Michckignolo  cxposed  to  pubUck  view  a  part  of 

l^rX^d!'  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  recalls  to  con- 

^ha^i^'*  sideration  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  with 

great  warmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  the  writers 

on  this  subject  ;^  Whether  RaffaeUo  acquired  a 

greater  style  from  observing  the  joarks  of  Michelag- 

nolo?  This  conti^t  originated  with  Vasari»  who 

infomns  us  in  his  life  of  Ra&ello,  that  when  Mi- 

chelagnoio  was  obliged  to  retreat  fix)m  Rome  to 

Florence,  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with  Julius 

II,  in  the   Sistine  chapel*  Bramante,  who  kept 

the  keys  pf  the  qhapel>  secretly  introduced  his 

relation  Rafiaello,  ^nd  allowed  him  the  inspection 

of  the  work ;  in  cpnsequence  of  which  he  not  only 

painted  anew  the  figure  of  Isaiah  which  he  had  then 

^  just  finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna  bv  San- 

soyino,  in  the  church  of  3.  Agosti^o,  }^x  after- 

•     waids^ 


f  Particubirlj  bj  Vatari)  Condivi,  B^Uori,  Giuseppe 
Pre^  in  the  Letlere  Pittoriche«  Bottari  in  his  notes  on 
Vasarif  and  finally  by  Lanzi  with  |^at  judgment|  bi^ 
perhaps  with  too  evident  a  partialis  to  RaffaeUo. 
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vmrds  eiUarged  and  improved  his  manner  tqr  giving  chap. 
it  greater  majesty ;  insomuch,  that  M ichelagnolo  ^^^^y 
onhis  return  wasaware,  from  the  style  of  Ra&ello,  1521. 
of  the  transactions  which  had  occurred  during  his  ^^t.  46. 
absence.  On  dus  story,  it  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  litde  reliance  can  be  placed. 
CondMf  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  life 
of  Midielagnolo  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circum- 
stance ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  quarrel 
between  Julius  II.  and  Michelagnolo  occurred 
whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing  the 
tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  quitted  Rome  in 
disgust,  after  such  work  was  begun,  although 
Vasari,  ii^  his  life  pf  RafiaeUo,  promises  to  relate 
such  ail  incident,  when  he  treats  on  the  life  of 
Michelagnolo.  So&r,  however,  is  he  from  per- 
forming hb  promise,  that  when  he  arrives  at  this 
period  in  the  life  of  Michelagnolo,  he  not  only 
foqgets  or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,  but  ex- 
pressly assigns  the  first  sight  which  Raffiiello  had  of 
thp  Sisdne  chapel,  to  thf^  period  when  Michelagnolo 
publickly  e^^posed  a  part  of  his  work ;  from  the 
consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us,  Ra&el- 
lo  instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the 
great  style  which  he  displayed  in  his  future  produc- 
tions. ,  We  may  therefore  reject  the  story  of  the 
private  visit  of  Rafiaello  to  the  Sistine  chapel,  on 

the 
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CHAP. 
XXII. 


the  authority  of  Vasari  himself.  ^  But  the  questioo 
will  equally  recur ;  Whether  J^affaetto  imigoraied 
1531.  and 

Ml.  46. 

1  The  origin  of  Vasaii's  errour  is  discoverable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  original  edition  of  his  livesy  in  1550, 
vith  those  which  followed  it.    In  this  first  edition  we  find 
no  account  of  any  quarrel  between  Julius  and  Michelag- 
nolo  respecting  hia  tomb;  but  in  relating  the  drcumatances 
attending  the  painting  the  Sistine  chapelf  Vasari  informa 
US)  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  prog^reas  of  the 
work)  for  which  purposci  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapelf 
where  he  was  refused  admittance  by  Michelagnolo.   That 
the  artist  knowing,  however,  the  inflexible  temper  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  attendants 
might  be  induced^  either  by  bribes  or  threats,  to  admit 
him,  pretended  to  quit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  and  gave  the 
keys  to  his  assistants,  with  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  enter,  even  if  it  were  the  pope  himself.    He 
then  shut  himself  up  in  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  with 
his  labours,  when  the  pope  made  his  appearance,  and  was 
the  first  to  mount  the  scaffold ;  but  Michelagnolo^  pre* 
tending  not  to  know  him,  saluted  him  with  a  shower  of 
tiles  and  skies,  insomuch  that  he  was  ^d  to  effect  hia 
escape.      Immediately  afterwards,   Michelagnolo  quitted 
the  chapel,  through  a  window,  and  hastened  to  Florence, 
leaving  the  key  of  the  chapel  with  Bramante.     Fat.  vol. 
li.  fi.  96S.  JSd.  1550.    Better  information,  or  a  further 
conatderation  of  the  subject,  convinced  Vasari  of  Ids  «*• 
rour,  and  in  his  subsequent  edition,  he  ha%  in  hb  life  tjf 
Michelagnolo,  properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michelagno- 
lo to  a  former  period,   when  he  was  employed  on  the 
tomb  of  Julius  II.  and  omitted  the  story  of  the  disagree* 
ment  in  the  chapel.    Through  inadvertence,  however,  ht 
left  the  reference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Haffaello, 

as 
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andttdarged  his  s^fram  the  works  of  Mkhelag'^  chap. 
nolo?  «^iL. 

1531. 

Without  ei^;aging  in  a  minute  ezamiohttoii  of  <£t.  46. 
the  opinions  of  the  many  diflSsreht  writers  whoarcum- 
have  embraced  of^iosite  sides  c^this  question,  so  tweof  the 
interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts,^  it  may  «****^^J- 
be  sufficienjt  to  advert  to  two  circumstances  which 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controver^^ 
!•  By  a  refiaience  to  the  works  of  RafoUo;  even 
as  they  may  beaeen  through  the  medium  of  the 
elder  engraving^  by  contemporary  artists,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration  and  im^ 
provement  of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms 
of  Perugino,  to  the  fuH,  but  modest  oudine  of  his 
riper  productions.     That  this  was  the  re^t  of 
patient  study  and  judicious  sekcdon,  is  evident 
firom  the  vbible  gradations  by  which  it  was  fikmed; 

and 


as  it  originally  stood,  in  which  he  has  beea  fidlowed  hf 
subsequent  editors:  whence  the  passive  In  which  he 
alludes  to  the  time)  ^  che  Michelagnolo  fece  al  papa  aella 
^  capella  quel  romore  e  paura  di  che  parleremo  nella  vita 
*^  sua :  onde  iu  forzato  a  fuggirsi  a  Fiorenza,"  has  no  cor* 
responding  passage,  except  hj  a  reference  back  again  to 
the  life  of  RafiaeUo,  in  the  later  editkms  of  his  works. 

k  Bellori  boldly  denies  that  RafiaeUo  imitated  the  man*' 
ner  of.Michelagnolo  in  any  respect  whatever ;  an  assertion 
which  has  been  controverted  with  great  success  fay  Crespi^ 
Lettere  ftittorichcy  voL  ii«  A  123. 
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CHAP,  and  what  masler.of  this  period  was  so  deservkg 
XXII.  of  being  studied  by  RaffiieUo  as  Michelagnolo  ?  It 
153 1.  uras  to  thb  circumstance  that  Michelagnolo  himself 
^^^*  referred,  with  equal  truth  and  delicacy^  when  he 
sud,  that  RaffiieUo  did  not  derive  his  exceUence 
so  much  from  nature,  as  from  persevering  studjr ; 
bbl  expression  which  has  been  considered  as  unjust 
to  the  pcetaifflona  of  the  Roman  artist,  but  which, 
on  die  ccmtrary,  confers  on  him  the  highest  praise. 
IL  Tlie  expresuon  attributed  by  Condivi,  to  Raf. 
&eUo,  without  contradiction  by  odier  writers,  that 
he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  b«m  in  the  titee 
of  Michelagnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  he 
had  avculed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, and  refers  to  the  importunities  which 
had  been  affi>rded  him,  of  improving  his  style  by 
the  study  of  diem,  as  well  in  his  youth  at  Florence, 
as  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.  The  study  of  Raf- 
fadlo  was  not,  however,  imitation,  but  selection. 
The  works  of  Michelagnolo  were  to  him  a  rich 
magazuie^  but  he  rejected  as  well  as  approved. 
The  muscular  forms,  daring  outlines,  and  ener- 
getick  attitudes  of  the  Florentine  artist,  were  har- 
monized and  softened,  in  the  elegant  and  graceful 
productions  of  the  pencil  of  Raffaello.  It  is  thus, 
that  Homer  was  imitated  by  Virgil ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  genius  always  attracts  and  assimilates  with  itself 
whatever  b  excellent,  either  in  the  works  of  nature 
or  the  productions  of  art. 

The 


07  LXO  THE  TfiNTRi  SIS 

The  laboui^  of  RaflbeUo  in  the  Camera  deUa  chap. 
Segnaturai  had  obtained  the  fuU  aj^obatidn  of  the    ^^^^* 
pontiff,  and  a  second  apartment  contiguous  to  the     issi. 
former,   was  destined  to  receive  its  inestimable  ^t-  46.. 
ornaments  from  hb  hand.     The  subject  first  cha<  ^Ij^,^. 
sen  by  Raflbello  was  the  story  of  Heliodorus,  the 
prefect  of  king  Saleucus,  who,    whilst  he  was 
emjdoyed  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of 
the  treasures  intaided  for  the  support  of  the  widows 
and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  fisrmidftble  warriour 
and  two  celestial  youths,  whom  the  [nrayers  of 
Onias,  the  high  priest,  had  called  to  his  aid.    The 
pencil  is  no  leas  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  the 
pen,  and  in  this  piece  the  artist  b  supposed  to  have 
alluded  to  the  .conduct  of  Julius  IL  who  had  driven 
the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  from  their  possessions,  and  united  them  with 
those  of  the  church.^    This  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  pontiff,  as  being  witness  of 
this  miraculous  interposition.     He  is  carried  in  hjs 
chair  of  state,  and  b  surrounded  by  numerous, 
attendants,  in  some  of  whom  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented the  portraits  of  his  friends.  Among  these  are 
the  celebrated  engraver  Marc-Antonio  llaimondi, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Ra&ello,  and  Giampietro 
de'  Foliari,  secretary  of  the  petitions  to  the  Roman 
see.     Over  the  window  which  occupies  part  of 
another  side  of  the  apartment,   the  painter  has 

represented 


i.ai  fc« 
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CHAP,  represented  die  o^lebnitidn  of  the  Mass  at  Bolaena; 

^^^'*   in  which,  to  the  confosion  of  th^  mcreduloud  priest 

1531.    ^))0  officiated  at  the  dtar,  the  holy  w^ifer  mirecu- 

"^^  ^^- 'lously  dropped  blood.  In  this  piee6  also  the  pontiff 
is  introduced,  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  intent  on  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attendtii  by  two 
cantinals  and  two  prelates  of  the  court,  prcAxMy 
fnends  of  the  artist,  akhou^  the  resemblances  are 
now  no  longer  known.  In  these  works  RaflheiOo 
demonstrated,  that'  with  a  grander  character  of 
design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater  knofwledge 
'<)f  die  eflfects  of  light  and  shadow,  and  a  more  per^ 
feet  harmony  of  colour;  insomuch,  diat.  he  may 
jusdy  be  said  to  have  united  and  exemplified  in 
himself,  at  this  period,  all  the  great  requisites  of 
thwart. 

Lee  x.eii.  Such  wds  dic  j^ogrcss  which  had  been  made  in 
S!^toto  these  pursuits,  and  such  the  state  oi  them  in  tlie 
2^rfa.city  bf  Rome,  when  Leo  X.  was  called  to  the 
*^  pontifical  throne.  One  of  the  earliest  objects  of 
the  attention  of  the  new  pontiff  was  the  rebuild- 
ing, in  a  most  splendid  manner,  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resdved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  great  architectural  talents 
of  Michelagndo,  who  was  then  emjdoyed  under 
the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Pucci  and  Leonardi  Grossi, 
in  finishmg  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  A  model  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Michelagnolo  was  direct- 
ed to  proceed  to  Florence,  and  take  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  the  work.    He  was,  however,  unwilling 

to 
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to  fdBnqiuah  im  undertakings  vAnch,  he  perliaps  e  h  a  p« 
consideved  as  more  wordiy  of  his  talents,  and  ende-  ^^^^" 
voured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging  ^^3^* 
that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  com«* 
plete  the  tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him, 
that  he  should  take  it  upon  himsdf  to  satisfy  them 
indiis  respect,  and  Michelagnolo,  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence.  Genius 
resembles  a  proud  steed,  diat  whilst  he  obeys  tha 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts 
Bt  the  first  indicadoQ  of  compuluon  and  of  restraint. 
Every  incident  became  a  cause  of  contention  be- 
tween liie  artist  and  bis  patron.  Michdagnolo 
preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara;  the  pope  directed 
him  to  opGn  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa,  in  the 
territories  of  ¥lorenee,  the  material  of  which  was 
of  a  hard  and  intractable  kind."^  The  artist  had 
caUed  on  die  envoy  of  the  pope  for  a  sum  of  money, 
andfini&ighim  engaged,  had  not  only  refused  to 
wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to  Car- 
rsffa,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt.*  Under  these 
discouragmg  circumstances,  the  proposed  building 
made  but  little  progress:  Hie  ardour  <tf  the  pon* 
tiff  was  chiHed  by  tiie  cold  reluctance*  of  the  artist. 
During  the  life  of  Leo,  the  work  did  not  proceed 

beyond 
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CHAP,  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single  cdumn  of  mar« 
^"^*  ble  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a  memo- 
I4au  xial  of  the  unfortunate  disagreement  which  had 
^^^^*  prevented  the  erection  of  this  splendid  &brick  In 
fiict  the  talents  of  Michelagnolo  owe  litde  to  the 
patronage  of  Leo  X.  the  interval  of  whose  ponti-* 
ficate  forms  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of 
that  great  artist.  A  few  models  and  designs  for 
ornaments  of  internal  architecture,  are  the  principal 
works  which  the  vigilance  of  hb  historians  has 
been  able  to  discover  during  that  period ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  that 
Michelagnolo  returned  to  his  &vourite  task,  the 
completion  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  IL  and  com* 
menced  under  the  directions  of  Clement  VIL  those 
splendid  monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici 
faniily,  which  have  conferred  greatier  honour  on 
himself,  thsin  oi)  thpse  for  who9i  they  wpre  greeted, 

K^^ijo .         The  individual  who,  as  an  artbt,  forms  the  chief 

proceeds  la 

paiatiogthe  glory  of  thc  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  the  accom- 

Hie  Vatican,  plishcd  Ra&cUo;  who,  uniting  to  an  cleaned  genius 

and  a  great  variety  of  talents  the  most  engaging 

nuxlesty  and  complacency  of  manner,  attracted  in 

aii  eipinent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of 

the  pontiff.     Under  such  patronage,    the  works 

already  commenced  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vati* 

can,  proceeded  with  increased  ardour.     The  first 

subject  in  which  Rafikello  engaged,  after  the  deva- 

yictatt  or    t)on  of  Leo  X.  was  the  representation  of  Attila 

^*^"       Hjng  of  the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  It«ly, 

by 
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by  the  admcmitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  IIL  chap. 
which  occupies  one  of  the  ^des  of  the  apartment  ^^^^* 
in  which  Ra&etlo  had  before  represented  the  ^^^i* 
Heliodonis  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.  .  The  con-  ^^  *•* 
ception  of  this  picture  affords  a  decisive  proof, 
that  RaflbeUo  combined  the  &ncy  of  the  poet  with 
the  skill  of  the  painter.  He  saw,  that  to  have  exhi* 
bited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warriour  retiring 
with  his  army  at  the  pacifick  admonition  of  a  priest, 
could  only  liave  produced  an  insipid  and  uninte- 
resting e&ct.  But  how  greatly  is  this  incident 
dignified,  how  much  is  its  importance  increased, 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  St*  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  descending  through  the  air  in  mena* 
cing  attitudes,  dthough  visible  only  to  the  monarch, 
inspire  him  with  that  terrour,  which  the  astonished 
spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence  and  courage 
of  the  pontiff  i""  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this 
incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of  S,  Leo,  whose 
character  and  conduct  derive  from  such  auxiliaries 
higher  honours,  than  the  dbplay  of  any  mortal 
talents  could  bestow.  That  which  appears  to  the 
fiuthfid  believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however,  in  the 
eye  of  the  discriminating  critick,  only  an  elegant 
and  expressive  allegory,  by  whjich  the  artbt  insi- 
nuates 


o  The  Attila  has  been  engrayed,  not  only  horn  the  pic- 
ture, but  from  the  original  design  otRaffaeUoj  v,  Bottf^n^ 
nott^al  Fatariy  |i.  109f 
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CHAP,  nuates  that  OD  this  important  occasion,  the  pontiff 

3CXII*   ivas  actuated  by  the  genuiiae  xpiiit  of  leUgion, 

1531.    and  a  true  regard  fior  the  honour  and  safety  oi  the 

JEt.46.  Christian  churdi.    In  such  instances  the  sister  arts 

assimilate  widi  each  odier,  and  ^pictura  loquensy 

and  the  mutapoesisy  are  sjmonimous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  <^  mechanism  dis- 
I^i^Di^  played  by  Raf&ello  in  this  picture,  are,  however, 
**'*^*'  only  the  subordinate  instruments  of  one  great  pur- 
pose; that  of  flattering  the  reigning  pontiff.  Even 
S.  Leo  himself,  and  his  dignified  attendants  be* 
o(Hne  only  supposititious  persons^;es,  intended  to 
immortalize  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
of  his  court,  whose  portraits  are  actually  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  4heir  predecessors,  in  the  honours 
and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see.  Here  a  new 
all^ory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  com- 
mentators on  these  celebratfcd  productions.  To 
have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living  in  the  time  of 
Leo  HI.  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  To 
have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  ezpdiing  At- 
tila  fix)m  Italy,  would  have  been  a  fidsehood.  But 
Attila  himself  is  only  the  type  of  the  French 
monarch  Louis  XII.  whom  Leo  had,  within  the 
first  mcxiths  of  his  pontificate,  devested  of  die 
state  of  Milan^  and  expelled  from  the  limits  of 

Italy. 
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Italy.  ^    Here  the  allegory  is  complete ;  and  here  chap. 
we  discover  die  reason,  why,  amidst  the  real  or   ^cxii. 
fictitious  transac&ns  of  past  ages,  this  particular    153 1. 
incident  should  have  been  selected  for  die  pencil  J^  4^« 
of  the  ardst,  and  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it  in 
the  manner  already  described. 

The  liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  ubewdwof 
interposition  of  an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  ^'- '«^* 
which  Raffiiello  undertook.  This  picture  is  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  mass  of  Bolsena,  and  over  the 
window  of  die  apartment  which  looks  towards  the 
Belvedere.  Flights  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend 
on  each  Aide  the  window  to  the  prison,  which  is 
illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  its  heavenly  vbt- 

tant, 


p  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  triumph  of 
Camillus,  repretented  akFlorence,  in  the  year  1514,  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  same  event,  v.  antc^  chap^ 
xii.  vol.  ii.  /k.  376.  The  above  construction  of  the  intention 
of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  further 
confirmadon  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi, 
which  purports  to  be  a  hymn  to  Saint  Leo,  but  vrhich  is> 
in  fact,  intended,  like  the  picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the  picture  of 
Rafikello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  its  author  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  %q  striking  and  poetical  an  incident,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  two  heavenly  auxiliaries  ;  an  incident 
not  related  in  the  legend,  but  devised  by  the  painter,  to 
express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiff's 
exhortadons. 
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CHAP  tant,  who  with  one  hand  gently  awakesthe  steeping 
XXII,  saint  and  with  the  other  points  towards  the  door 
1531.  already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece  the  artist 
Mx.46.  alludes,  as  Bellori  expressly  informs  us,  to  die 
capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  batde  of  Ravenna,  and 
to  his  subsequent  liberation.  ^  In  four  compart, 
ments  of  the  ceiling,  formed  by  arabesque  orna- 
ments in  chiaro-scuro,  executed  before  Rafiaello 
commenced  his  labours  and  which  he  left  untouch- 
ed, he  has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture 
history.  Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus  is  the 
representation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  who  promises 
to  Moses  the  liberation  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Over  that  of  Attila  is  Noah  returning  thanks  to 
God  after  the  deluge.  Over  the  mass  of  Bolsena 
is  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham ;  and  over  the  libera- 
tion of  St.  Peter,  the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending.  Above  the 
window  of  this  apartment,  which  looks  towards 
the  Belvedere,  yet  remain  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  with 
the  inscription,  leo  x.  font.  max.  anno.  cur. 

MDXIV.  PONTIFICATUS  SUI.  II. 


woriue«t-       The  reputation  which  Ral&cllo  had  acquired  by 
cutrdbyRaf-the  first  part  of  his  works  in  the  Vatican,  occa- 

fatUo  for  ^  *  ' 

Agostino     sioned  the  productions  of  hb  pencil  to  be  sought 
after  with  eagerness  by  the  prelates  and  wealthy 

*  inhabitants 


•1  BeUori  daeritt.  fi.  97. 
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inhabitants  of  Romd*    Of  these  no  one  displayed  chap. 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opulent  ^lxii. 
merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  who  in  his  admiration    ^^'^- 
tnd  munificent  encouragement  of  BafieUo,  almost  ^^'  ^^* 
vied  with  the  pontiff  himself. '    Even  under  the 

pontificate 


r  Of  the  liberality  of  Agostino  towards  the  professors 
of  literaturey  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this 
worky  antCf  chap,  zL  vqU  ii^yk.  308.    It  is  remarkable,  that 
Agostino  had  supported  his  credit  for  integrity  and  abiUtyi 
and  had  enjoyed  the  fiivour  of  several  successive  pontiffs. 
Under  Alexander  VI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his 
ulver  plate  into  ccun^  for  the  use  of  Cesar  Borgia,  on  his 
espeditipn  into  Romagna*    He  aqted  not  only  as  banker, 
but  as  superintendent  of  the  finances  to  Julius  II.  who  ho* 
noured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the  fiunily  of  Ro- 
vere.    But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and 
of  the  artS)  that  Agostino  emulated  the  Roman  pontiffs ; 
he  vied  with  them  also  in  the  luxury  of.  his  table,  and  the 
costly  and  ostentatious  extravagance  of  his  feasts.    On  the 
baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said  to  have  invited 
Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  the  foreign 
ambassadours  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  he 
provided  the  greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  se- 
veral dishes  oi, parrots*  iongueSf  variously  cooked.    The 
plates,  goblets,  and  vessels,  were  all  of  wrought  silver, 
and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which 
flowed  near  the  house.    If  we  may  credit  Paullus  Jovius, 
Agostino  was  one  of  the  admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia. 
V.  ante  chap.  xi.  voL  ii.  p.  378.    For  these  anecdotes  the 
reader  will  find  the  authorities  in  Bayle,  Diet.  HUtor,  Art. 
Chigi :  observing,  however,  that  the  authors  whom  he  cites 
are,  as  is  usual  with   him,  of  very  doubtful  authority. 
voL«  IV.  s  s  After 
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CHAP,  pontificate  of  Julius  IL  Agostino  had  prevayed 

^^^^*    upon  Ra&ello  to  execute  for  him,  in  his  newly 

1531.    erected  and  elegant  mansion  in  the  Tnuistevere, 

Mi.  46.  now  called  the.  Famesina^  a  picture  in  fresco,  r^ 

presenting  Gralatea  born  in  a  car  over  the  waves  by 

dolphins,   and    surrounded  by    tritons    and  sea 

nymphs.*      This  was   soon  afterwards  followed 

by  the  paintings  in  the  &mily  chapel  of  Agosdno, 

erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delta 

Pace  at  Rome.     In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may 

believe  Vasari,  was  commtnc^  by  Rafiaello  after 

he  had  seen  the  productions  of  Michelagnolo  in 

the  Sistine  chapel, '  he  undertook,  as  if  in  emu* 

lation  of  that  great  man,  to  represent  the  prophets 

and  sybils,  in  which  he  united  a  grander  style  of 

design 


After  the  death  of  Agosdno,  the  family  of  Chigi  were 
driven  from  Rom^  hj  Paul  III.  who  seized  upon  their  man- 
sion in  the  Transtpvere,  ai^d  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  Famese  palace,  whence  it  h^  since  been 
called  the  Famesina.  But  in  the  ensu^g  century,  the 
family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours  in  the  person  of 
Aleacander  VII//a3w  Chigi  s  who  established  it  In  great 
credit,  without^  however,  restoring  to  it  the  family  man- 
sion, which  has  descended  with  the  possessions  of  the 
Famese  to  the  k}ng  of  Naples,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

'  The  print  engraved  from  this  picture  by  Mauc-An- 
tonio,  is  rare  and  valuable*  It  has  also  been  engraved  by 
several  subsequent  ardstSy  but  in  a  much  infbriour  style* 

^  roton,  Fite  de  FUtfrn^  it.  104. 
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design  than  he  had  before  displayed,  with  a  greater  c  hap. 
perfection    of    colouring;   insomuch   that  these  ^^i^> 
pieces  are  enumerated  amongst  the  most  exquisite     i^^i. 
productions  erf  his  pencil*"    In  the  intervals  of  his  -**•  ^^* 
engagements  with  Leo  X.  Ra&ello  returned  to  the 
house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated 
one  of  the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  ceiling  in  two  large  compartments, 
the  complaint  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  against  each 
other  to  Jupiter,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
jdeides,  and  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. "" 
This  labour  was,  liowever,  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who  being 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young-wo- 
man, the  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Rome,  whence 
she  was  usually  called  La  Fomarinar  deserted 
his  occupation  for  the  sake  of  her  society ;  a  cir- 
cumstance 


^  This  highly  commended  work  has  never  been  well 
engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from  want  of  care, 
and  retouched  by  inferiour  hands,  may  be  considered  as 
lost  to  the  world. 

^  In  this  work  RafFaello  is  supposed  to  have  been  as- 
sisted by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have 
been  engraved  by  Marc- Antonio  or  his  pupOs,  and  the 
whole  of  it  by  Cherubino  Alberti,  by  Audran,  and  by  Ni* 
coIo  Dorigny,  v.  Bottari  note  on  VoMiri  ii.  123.  •  Dr  Smith 
has  ^ven  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  his 
Tour  on  the  continent,  vol^  ii.  ft,  3. 
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CHAP,  cumstance  of  which  Agostino  tvas  fio  soonierawBi^ 
,  xxii>  than  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode 
issi.  in  his  bouse,  and  Ri^Giello  in  her  presence  proceed- 
*t.  46.  ed  in  hb  work  with  great  diligence."^  Nor  was 
it  as  a  painter  only  that  Raffiiello  devoted  bis  talents 
to  die  service  of  his  friend*  As  an  architect  he 
furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from  which 
he  erected  his  before  mentioned  chapel,  and  even 
&voured  him  with  ^  dewing  for  the  elevation  of 
his  stables.  He  also  undertook  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  which 
Agostino,  in  imitation  ci  Julius  IL  was  desirous 
of  having  prepared  91  lus  own  life  time,  and  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  erected  in  his  chapeL 
The  workmanship  was  intrusted  to  the  sculptor 
Ijorenzetto,  who  executed  two  figures  in  noarble 
as  a  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after  models  said  to 
have  been  furnished  by  Ra&ello,  when  the  further 
progress  of  it  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  both 
Ha&ello  and  his  patron.  ^  One  of  these  figures  is 
the  celebrated  statue  of  Jonah,  which  is  allowed 
to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  exceeded 
by  die  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.  ^    To  this  pe. 

riod 


w  ramnrij  Fife  dt*  PUtori^  U.  132. 

*  These  cvenU  were  not  fer  diatani  from  each  oUicr ; 
Agostino  having  died  at  Rome,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April, 
\S2Q.v.FadrQn.  FitaJUw.n.  inadnot.  1^7.  p.  S13. 

'  The '  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which 

was 
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liod  of  die  life  of  Raffiello  may  be  assigned  the  c  r  a  p. 
productioD  oi  many  of  his  pictures  in  oil,  which   xxti. 
linere  eagerly  sou^t  after,  not  only  in  Rome,  but    I53i. 
in  other  jKuts  of  Ii^y,  and  have  since  formed  the  ^^'  ^^* 
chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  iii 
Eurc^.     Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  by 
the  excellence  of  his  portraits,  in  which  the  utmost 
d^;ree  of  truth  and  of  nature  was  embellished  by 
that  ine&ble  grace,   which,  like  the  splendour 
that  surrounds  the  jMctured  features  of  a  ssunt^ 
gives  to  all  his  works  a  character  of  divini^. 
Among  these  his  portrait  of  Leo  X.  attended  by 
the  cardipals  Giulip  de'  Medici  and  Luigi  Rossi, 
is  eminently  distinguished ;  and  the  applauses  be- 
stowed for  nearly  diree  centuries  on  this  picture, 
whilst  it  remained  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence, 
will  now  be  reechoed  from  another  part  of  Eu- 
rope. ■ 

X  nese 


was  not  fimshed  by  Lorenzetto,  occupy  two  niches  in  front 
of  the  Chigi  chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delPofioiOf 
at  Rome ;  the  other  two  niches  being  filled  with  statues  by 
Bernini.  In  their  unbounded  admiration  of  the  statue  of 
Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many  accom* 
plished  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck 
with  the  exquisite  design  and  perfect  style  of  executbn 
which  this  performance  displays*  A  very  particular  and 
animated  description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Or.  Smith's 
7\)ur  on  the  CorUineni^  vol*  ii.  fi,  33. 

*  This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the 
years  1517  and  1519 ;  as  it  was  only  during  that  time 

that 
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CHAP.       These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevrat 

^xii.    tliis  indefatigable  artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours 

1531.    in  the  Vatican,  and  a  third  apartment  was  destined 

Sx.  46.  by  Leo  X.  to  receive  its  ornaments  from  his  talents ; 
but  human  efforts  have  their  limits ;  and  Ra&ello, 
whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and  (Kligendy 
superintended  die  execution  of  the  work,  frequent- 
ly  giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found 

■dwoiorart*  it  ncccssary  to  employ  young  artists  of  promising 
talents  in  the  more  laborious  parts  of  the  under- 
taking. Hence  arose  the  school  of  Ra&ello,  or, 
as  it  has  usually  been  denominated  in  the  annals  of 
painting,  the  Roman  school  of  design ,  the  profes- 
sors of  which,  without  emulating  the  bold  contours 
of  the  Florentine  artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of 
the  Venetians,  have  united  with  chastity  of  design, 
an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring,  and  displayed 
a  grace,  and  a  decorum,  not  less  interesting  than 
the  more  obtrusive  excellences  of  their  rivals. 
The  subjects  represented  in  this  apartment  are 
selected  from  the  history  of  those  distinguished 
pontife,  who  had  bom  the  same  name  as  the  reign- 
ing pope.  The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  Leo 
in.  and  the  justification  of  the  same  pontiff  from 
the  accusations  preferred  against  him  to  that  mo- 
narch, occupy  two  sides  of  the  room.     The  other 

two 


that  Rossi  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  the  purple.    It  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection  of  the  Louvre. 
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two  exhibit  the  victory  of  S.  Leo  IV.  over  the'Sa-  chap. 
raoens,  at  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  miraculous   xxii^ 
extinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Bor^o  Vecchto    I53i. 
2^  Rome ;    incidents  which  we  may  be  assured  ^^  ^^« 
were  not  selected,  without  a  reference  to  the  views    ^ 
and  conduct  of  the  reigning  pontiff;  who  in  raising  ^ 
these  monuments  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors,  meant  to  prepare  the  way  to  the  more 
direct  celebration  of  the  transactions  of  his  own 
life ;  *  but  the  time  was  fiist  approaching  which 
terminated  these  magnificent  designs  \  and  the  ac- 
tions of  Leo  X.  were  destined  to  be  commemorated 
in  another  place,  and  by  a  much  inferiour  hand.  ^ 

The 


*  This  apartment  was  finished  in  the  year  1517,  aa 
appears  by  the  inscription  over  the  window  towards  the^ 
Belvedere,  where  under  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  we  read 

Leo  X.  Pont.  M.  Poktificatus 

AifNo  Christi*  aui  anno 

ifcccccxvii**  nil. 

^  The  g^rand  duke  Cosmo  I.  employed  Giorgio  Vasari, 
the  historian  of  the  painters,  to  represent,  in  fresco,  on 
the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Florence,  the  achievements  of  the 
family  of  Medici,  commencing  with  the  elder  Cosmo, 
Pater  Pdtri^j  proceeding  through  those  of  Lorenso  the 
Magnificent,  LeoX.  Clement  VII.  the  duke  Alessandro, 
Giovanni,  captain  of  the  Bande  Mre,  and  terminating 
with  those  of  Cosmo  I.  Of  this  immense  labour  Vasari 
has  himself  left  an  account,  not  less  diffuse  and  ostenta- 
tious than  the  work  itself,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  entitled 
Ragiokambnti  del  Signor  CtcvaHerc  Giorgio  Fumriy  Pit* 

tore 
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CHAP.      The  galleries  of  the  Vatiam^  mtendoA  to  iQute 

XXII,   the  detached  parts  of  that  immende  fii>rick9  and 

15SI.    usually  denominated  the  Lqggie^  having  be^left 

'^t.  46.  5y  Brainante  in  an  unfinished  state,  Lep  ^.  pre- 

^^'o^  ^    vailed  upon  RafiellOt  who  had  already  g^ven  several 

specimens  of  his  skill  in  arcfaitectiire,  tP  undertake 

&e  completion  of  the  worie.  He  acccvrdi^g^  fonn- 

ed  a  model  foi^|hat  purpdse,  in  which  he  introduced 

great  improvements  on  the  design  of  Bramsmtei 

.  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more  pqavenient  mamier, 

and  displayed  the^  elegance  of  hi^  taste  in  various 

aiqpiopriate  omammts.  The  execution  of  this  plan 


tore  e  Architetto  AretiTiOy  90fira  U  iftveivdone  da  kd  dlpinte  in 
Firenzcj  nelfialazzo  di  loro  Mttzze  8eretd9dmey  aon  io  Ubu' 
tfU9.  ed  eecelientM$,  Si^ore  D.  Fxance^co  Medici  aUora 
Prinei/ie  di  Firenze,  which  was  published  after  the  desth  of 
Vasari,  by  his  nephew,  in  1588,  and  reprinted  at  Arezso, 
in  1763.  4*^*    As  an  artist,  Vasari  has  incurred  the  severe, 
but  I  fear,  too  well  founded  reprehensions  of  the  present 
professor  of  painting  to  the  royal  academy ;  who  denomi- 
Qi^es  him  ^'  the  most  superficial  artist,  and  the  most  aban* 
^  doned  xpsfflinext^t  of  his  time,  but  the  most  acute  observer 
^  of  men,  and  t)i^  most  dexterous  flatterer  of  princes*  He 
^ovenfhelmed  the  palaces  of  the  Medici  and  the  popes» 
<^  the  convepts  and  churches  of  Italy,  with  a  deluge  of 
*^  mediocrity^  commended  by  rapidity  and  shameless  bra- 
<<  vura  of  hand.    He  alone  did  more  work  than  all  tlie 
<^  artists  of  Tfiscany  together ;  and  to  him  may  be  truly 
^^  applied  what  ^e  had  ^e  insolence  to  say  of  Tintoretto, 
«<  that  he  tunied  (he  art  into  a  boy's  toy."    Fu9eW$  3^  Lec^ 
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gave  gimti  sadsfiKstkm  td  the '  pcHit^F;  who  being  chap. 
desirous  that  the  interioar  esibellishments  of. this   ^xiii 


part  of  the  palace  should  correqxind  with  its  exte-  issi. 
riour  beauty^, '  directed  Raffiidlo  tti  make  designs  ^^  ^^' 
for  sudi  ornamental  wdrks  in  paintings  carvingi 
and  stucco,  as  hd  thought  most  suitaUe  for  the 
purpose^  Thia  affi>rded  the  artist  an  opportunity^ 
ofdisphyii^bSBknonledge.ofthe^anfiqiie,  and  his 
skfll  in  inlitatS^  the  ancient  grotesque  and  ara*. 
besque  omataients,  specimens  of  idiich  then  began 
to  be  diacoverediias  well  ki  liaiy  tain  other  places; 
and  whidi  mefae  cottpcted  from  all  parts  at  consi-^ 
datable  expend  bjr  RaAeUo^:  who  als6  emidojed 
aitists  in  vaiions  parts  of  Baly,  and  even  in  Qreece. 
and  Turkqr,  to&inishhimwidi  drawings  of  what- 
ever retnains  of  aniSquity  <ih]^t  appear  deserving 
of  notice.^  The  ^cedution  of  this  grest  work  was 
chiefiy  iitfrasted  :td  two  of  his  scholars,  GiiilioRo^ 
raan6^  and  dovpnni  da  Udine;  the  former  of 
whom  s^pedntmdfid  die  historical  department, 

the 


irfH 


*  FoMfT,  vite  de*  Piitorij  ii.  1 18.     A  print  of  the  time 
of  Raffaello  is  in  my  pdssesdon,  representing  the  base  of 
a  column,  ornamented  with  ba^^cU^  of  two  fiemak  figures, 
each  supporting  a  buckler ;,be>twcen  them  a  large  circle 
or  shield,  with  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  and  below,  three 
hoys  with  festoons  of  flowers.    At  the  fioot  is  inscribed, 
Bazamento  d.  ia  eohna  d*  CmiMtwUmcfieh 
mandato  a  Rafiio^  da  Urbinot 
This  print,  although  not  marked,  is  engraved  by 
Veneziano. 

VOL.  IV.  T  t 
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c  H  A  P.  tbe  lattar  Ac  slooco  and  grafeeaqiia^  in  Ae  le- 

XXII.   nresematioii  and  exquiaile  fimsh.  cf  ivlddiy   he 

1531.    excelled aD  the  artiats  oT  his  tiiiie;  but  variws 

At.  46.  other  ardate,  who  had  afatady  arrived  at  cdn^der- 

afale  eminence)  were  ewsflbofeA  mdie  vorky  and 

hbouied uridi great asadi^.    AmonglhcKwcre 

GkyranniFranceacoPenm^  ialiei  M  Fdtuw^  Baa* 

tolommeod^BagnacavaJto,  Perinadel  Vaga,  PeU 

legrinD  da  Modena,  and  Vineenzo  da  &  Gemig. 

■ano»^  Inthei»aiou8  0ompartnienlS'o£tfaeoe3big 

Ba&eHo  deaigneda  senea  d£  pieMes:  irooa  aacred 

hiaHayy  aooie  of  whiflh  are  snppoeed -lo  bare  been 

finished vnik  faia  own  hand^and  the jspst) bgr  his 

piqiBsy  uiider  lus  iiimvfaGfiitedinttianif  The  great 

csAemaadirarieQroftfakitfidUtBldng;  the  fbdfiQr 

of  imagination  disfdayol  bf  Raffi»ilo  in  his  desgns, 

the  condesoendon  and  kindness  w%h  ii^^iich  he 

treated  his  pupils^  who  attended  Um  iftgmat  num* 

bers»  wfaoiever  he  appeared  m  poblkk^  and  the 

Ubendfty  of  the  pooftf^  in  rewarding  tbev  kbours, 

all 


d  Faaarif  ViU  de*  Fittonj  u.  1 18. 

«  The  paintings  of  Raflaello  in  die  Loggle  have  fre- 
quentif  been  engraved  in  fifty>-two  pieceSi  and  are  known 
b^r  the  name  of  the  Bible  of  RaAeRo ;  particularly  by 
Giovanni  Lanfranco  and  Shto  Badalocchl,  pupils  of  Anni- 
bale  Carracc!^  to  whom  thejr  decBcated  the  work  in  1 607, 
and  by  Horatio  Borgianni  in  1 6 1 5,  as  well  as  by  many 
snbae^uenl;  artists ;  for  a  farther  account  of  whom,  v.  Bot- 
tariy  note  tm  Tawriy  vol.  ii.  119. 
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all  oondiiMd  to  render  the  Vatican  at  this  period  a  c  h  a  p, 
perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  the  loivest  asust-  ^^^i- 
antSy  a  boy  bad  been  employed  in  carrying  the  issi. 
compMlttoii  of  lime  and  other  materials  requisite  JU.4^ 
for  the  works  fai  fresoo»  From  daily  observing  these 
produetioBs^  he  began  to  admire  them,  anJ  from 
idmiriog  to  wish  to  imitate  diem«  His  meditations» 
j^diouf^  necret,  were  not  ihiitless ;  he  became  an 
artist  before  he  produced  a  ^)ecimeii  of  his  talents, 
and  at  dg^teea  years  of  age  seised  die  pencil  and 
astonished  his  employers.  The  disdples  of  Raf- ^^|!|^^ 
ftelb  owned  no  superiority  but  that  of  genius. 
Pefidoro  da  Carafaggio  was  received  among  theni 
as  a  Qompanion  wd  a  brother,  and  by  his  futune 
eminjenoe  added  new  honours  lo  die  school  in 
whidi  he  had  been  formed.'  After  the  completion 
of  the  Lqggie^  Ridbello  was  employed  by  the  pon* 
tiff  to  embellish,  in  a  dmibr  manner,  one  of  the 
saloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted  several 
%uies  «f  the  apostles  and  saints ;  and  avsuUng  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  deco- 
rated the  interstices  with  arabesques,  in  which  he 
introdnoed  the  figures  of  various  animals,  which 
had  at  diferent  times  been  presented  to  the  pope, 
who  was  so  faigUly  gratified  by  the  Judgment  and 
fincy  displ^ed  in  these  wm*ks,  diat  he  invested 

Raflgkello 


'  Famariy   VUa  di  PoUdoro  da  Caravaggio;  Fi$e  d^  Fit' 
ran, '9o/.n»]^.Y83. 
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Hie  Car^ 


0  H  A  P.  Raffiie&6 'wifh  the  general  superintendence  of  all 
XXII,  ^  improvemente  of  the  Vatican. 

1531* 

JEt.  46.  The  demands  made  by  lieo  X;  u{)on  the  talents 
and  the  time  of  RafeeQo  Were  indeed  unremittii^, 
and  could  not  have  failed  to  have  exhausted  the 
efforts  of  a  less  ferdle  imagiination,  or  a  less  rapid 
hand.  Having>  determined  to  ornament  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  Vatican  with  tapestry,  which 
was  at  that  time  woven  in  Flanders  with  the  utmost 
perfection  and  elegance ;  he  requested  Raflbelio  to 
furnish  the  designs  from  such  portions  of  scrip- 
ture  history  as  might  be  suitabtefor  the  purpose. 
The  passages  which  he  chose  were  selected  fitm 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes ;  and  these  he  deagioed 
on  cartoons,  or  paper,  colouring  and  finishing 
them  with  his  own  hand,  as  models  f&f  ^  imita- 
tion  of  the  Flemish  artists*  £a€h  ctf  these  subjects 
was  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  Mze,  or 
border,  in  chiaro  scuroy  representing  the  principal 
transactions  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.  The  pieces  of 
tapestry  wrought  from  these  designs,  and  which, 
until  very  lately,  decorated  the  papal  chapel,  were 
executed  by  the  tape$try  weavers  with  a  harmony 
of  cdour,  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  that  astonished 
all  who  saw  them,  and  seemed  to  be  radier  the 
production  of  the  pencil  than  the  loom.'    In  this 

work 


*i 


«  Vtuarij  Vita  dr  RaffaeHo,  in  Fife  de  PUtffH  ii.  1S4. 
Mr.  Duppa  informs  us,  that  these  Upestries  were  dispersed 

when 
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wwk  Leo  expended  Ihe  enormous  sum  of  seventy  chap. 
thousand  crowns. *"    But  although  the  tapestry  ani-   ^3cii. 
ved  at  Rome/  the  drawings,  yet  more  valuaUe>     153U 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish    £t.  46. 
workmen,  fitmi  whose  descendants,  it  is  supposed 
they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuii^  century,  by 
dieaccompUshedbutvunfintunateChariesL^   Du- 
ring the  disturbances  which. soon  afterwards  arose 
in*  these  kingdoms,    these  precious  numuments 
were  exposed  to  sale,  in  common  with  die  rest  of 
the  royal  coUecdon;  but  Cromwell  was  not  so 
devoid  of  taste  as  to  pemtit  them  to  be  lost  to 
this  country,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  pur- 
chased.^   No  further  attention  seems,  however,  to 

have 


when  the  Vatican  palace  was  sacked  by  the  ^French  in 
1798.     Uft  (ffRaffaeUo^  ft.  12.  Lwid.  1802. 

^  <<  Costd  quest*  opera  setttoitamilascudi^e  si  conserva 
anoMra  nella  Capella  papale.**  FoMrt,  voL  ii.  fu  134,  but 
Panvinius,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  states  the  expense  to  have 
been  50,000  gold  arowns.     Vitc  de*  Pcnteficij  ii.  495. 

^  Richard^onr  Traiti  de  Ut  Pemiurcy  iii»  459.  The  sam^ 
author  adds,  that  Charles  II*  would  have  sold  them  to 
Loms  XIV.  who  applied  to  him  hj  his  ambassadour  to 
purchase  them,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the 
earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds.    Ididm 

^  The  number  of  cartoons  was  orig;inally  twelve,  as 
appears  from  the  tapestries  executed  from  them  at  Rome, 
of  which  seven  only  are  now  preserved,  although  some 
mutilated  fragments  have  been  discovered,  which  are  suppo- 
sed 
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CHAP,  have  been  paid  to  them,  and  soon  after  the  acoes- 

xxti.   gion  of  William  m.  they  were  finind  in  a  chest 

1531,    cut  intostripea,  for  the  use  of  the  tapeatay  weavers, 

At  46.  Imt  in  other  respects  wkhout  material  injufy.    For 

several  jrears  these  oeleldbrated  cartoons  foraied 

tfab  chief  ornament  of  tbe  pedace  of  Hampton  Courts 

whence  they  faare  been  remoted,  by  the  orders  of 

his  present  miyesty,  to  hbresMence  at  Windsor. 

Let  not  the  Briti^  artist  who  is  smitten  widi  the 

love  of  his  professbn,  and  owns  the  infinence  of 

genius,  let  him  not  fail  to  pay  his  frequent  devo* 

tions  at  this  shrine.^ 

We 


sed  to  have  been  parts  of  those  which  are  lost.  Richard»im 
de  la  PcifUwrey  iii.  45d.    Bottari  note  at  FoBoriy  ii.  1S4* 

k  Richardson  has  entered  into  a  long  disquisition  to 
prove,  that  the  cartoons  then  at  Hampton  Court,  have  pre* 
aenred  the  most  perfect  aperfwsn  of  the  ptoductioss  oi 
Raffaelk),  by  his  own  hand,  that  now  exiMs  in  any  ose  pJacc ; 
and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  works  either  in  the 
Vatican  or  the  Famesina*  Traif^  de  la  Peintttre^  in.  439i 
ifc,  Bottari  has  noticed  this  observation  without  attempt- 
ing to  reply  to  it.  JVbte  al  Taeari  ii.  134  ;  and  Lanzi  has 
confirmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  these  worths  the  art  had 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world 
has  not  since  seen  any  production  of  equal  beauty.  ^  Anche 
'<  in  questi  arrazad  l*arte  ha  toccd  il  pid  alto  segno,  tA  dopo 
*<  essi  ha  vcduta  il  mondo  cosa  ugualmente  bella.'*  Zona, 
Stma  /dtioricof  i.  40  U  The  c^artoons  have  been  frequently 
engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  frizes  of  the  life  of 
IjCo^X'  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.   Mr.  HoUoway, 

an 
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We  now  taiifih  tbt  coofiuea  of  tbe  highest  alafee  c  h  a  ?• 
aftbeart;  ofthatpcriod  whcntfaepowCTs  of  Baf>    ^"- 
fiKUo>  wbo  undoiditiedly  imited  in  hiaiadf  all  the    Usu 
great  so(|tttaitta  of  a  perfixl  painter^  ia  a  high^  JBt  46. 
d^^  ^hto  any  olher  individu^  were  exerted  to 
dieir  ittU  extdit     To  disrinymh  tfafa  da  was  the 
dntuMfSoQ  of  ilis  Uat  great  work,  thetnwfigum- 
tioiKrf'Ghnst  (XI  Mount  Tabor.  IntheproductianTiietniiit. 
of  ihia  pieefeBafSwHo  warn  attracted  by  friendship,  '''^"^ 
aad  agfcbntilated  Ujrtaitilation.   During  the  absence 
OfMidKb^Bibbfrom  Rome,  that  great  ardsl  had 
heard  tte  ptaisea  of  Ra&eMo  resomided  fioai  every 
qoarter,  and  had  faund  his  productianfi  oominended 
for  proprieQr  of  invention,  correctneas  <£  dea^h^ 
grace  of  compoation,  and  harmoi^  of  ixdourii^; 
wliilst  his.  own'weie  oqpieaented  as  having  nol  odief 
excdlence  dnn  truth  of  drawing  to  recommend 
Aem.     Hdinquisfailig  fer  a  moment  that  depart- 
ment which  i99a  more  conskxnant  to  die  severe  en- 
ergy of  his  own.  genius,  and  in  which  he  stands 
without' a  rival  ia  modom  times,  he  resolved  to 
qppose  a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his  great  com- 
petitor, and  by  availing  himself  of  the  experienced 
pencil  and  attractive  colouring  of  Sebastiano  del 

Piombo, 


an  eminent  English  artist,  ia  now  employed  in  engraving 
the  cartoons,  on  a  large  scale ;  and  from  the  specimens 
which  the  publick  have  already  had  of  his  abilities,  there  b 
reason  to  expect  tiiat  they  will  be  executed  in  a  sttperiour 
style. 
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CHAP.  Picmibo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigorous^  concepfxxis 
^^^^*  those  advuiUqges  which  were,  nqcessary  to  eadiibk 


MS  i.*  them  with  full  effiict.  .  This  iinion  of  genius  -  with 
-fit.  46.  talent  gave  ii$e  to  several  eelebrated  prodiiGtioiis, 
the  desdgns  of  which  were  famished  hfy  Mkhekig- 
nolotandtheexecutbnintrastedtoSebastaifao.'  At 
this  juncture  the,  cardinal  Qitilib  dfe^  Medid  had 
enH^aged  Baffiiello' to^nt  for  him  in  oil  the^picture 
of  Uie  transifigtirationi  wluch  was  intdided  to  oma^ 
ment  the  great  ahar  of  die  mthedraL  o&  Nafixttdiey 
of  which  place  the.cardind  was  arcMxshop.  iNd 
sooner  had  he  commenced  the.  woEk^.  than  Sdns^ 
tiano.  began,  as  if  in  cpmpelhion  iwith  ium,  hb 
celebnAedfMCture  of  the  raising,  of  Lazarus,  which 
was  painted  widi  the  greatest  attention^,  andin  part 
ftoili  the  designs  of  MicheiagDc^^ .  ond  under  his 
immediate  superintendence:  aikd  direeti(m«r .  >Such 
a  contest  was  well  calculated  tio  call  fix^di  all  the 
eflforts  of  Raffiidlo,  and. the  wchA^. which  he  pro- 
duced, is  acknowledged  to.  have  .displayed  his 
various  excellences  to  iuH  ad»oiiage«?!   The  pic* 

t '.  tures 


1  Among  these  a  Transfiguration  in  fresco,  a  l^lagella- 
tion  of  Christ,  vith  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
S.  Piero  in  Montorio  in  Rome  are  mentioned  as  having 
attracted  particular  approbation*  v«  VaaaHj  ut  mtfi,  and 
8$(ma  PUit>ri€a  i.  404* 


™  On  the  death  of  Rafiaello,  which  happened  ahottljr 
after  the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal  de*  Me* 
dici  changed  his  intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and 

placed 
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tatts  whea  convicted  were  exhibited  together  to  c  h  a  f. 
publick  view  in  the  chamber  of  the  coii»stc»7,  and  T^^^Jy 
both  received  hig^  commendation.     The  work  of    ^^^i- 
Sebasdano  was  universally  approved  of,  as  a  won-  ^^  **• 
deriiil  instance  of  energetick  design  and  powerful 
eflfect ;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of  Michelagholo 
have  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  in  beauty  and  in 
grace  the  picture  of  Raffiiello  had  no  equal4'' 

Among 


placed  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome* 
where  it  remained  until  it  was  lately  brought  to  France, 
and  placed  in  the  immense  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

^  This  picture  was  engrayed  by  the  scholars  of  Marc 
Antonio  Raiinondiy  in  1 558 ;  and  afterwards  by  sereral  other 
artists.  A  large  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  has  also  lately 
been  published  at  Rome  by  Francesco  de*  Santis,  which 
exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with  the  former  prints,  the  alter^ 
ations  made  by  the  artists  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 
The  manner  in  which  RalBiello  has  treated  this  subject,  in 
representing  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  presentation  for  cure  of  the  boy  possessed'  by  an 
evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to  some  cxidcks  to 
charge  him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actions, 
and  two  distinct  periods  6f  time,  in  the  same  picture.  This 
objection  has  been  answered  by  several  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly at  g^reat  length,  by  Mr.  Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this 
subject  to  Mess*  Richardsons,  printed  in  the  addenda 
to  their  treatise  Sur  la  Ptiruurci  and  more  concisely,  but 
more  decisively,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lec-^ 
tur6  at  the  royal  academy. 

VOL.  IV.  0  H 
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CHAP.  Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of  Raf- 
J^HL-feeUo  are  the  designs  for  another  apartment  in  die 
1531.  Vatican,  now  called  the  Hall  of  Constandne,  whieh 
'  -fit.  46.  y^^f^  begun  by  him,  under  the  Erections  of  Leo 
Hau  of  coo.  X.  and  terminated  after  the  death  bodi  of  the  artist 
and  the  pontiff,  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  Gian- 
Francesco  Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  hare 
proved  themselves,  by  this  work,  tiie  worAy  disci- 
ples of  so  great  a  master.  This  series  com[Hises 
four  grsvnd  compositions,  each  occupying  one  side 
of  the  apartment.^  The  first  represents  the  vi^on 
of  Constantine,  with  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
Ifae  holy  cross.  The  second  and  largest  is  the  vic- 
tory of  Constantine  over  Maxentius.  The  tfiiid 
is  the  baptism  of  the  emperour,  and  the  fourth, 
the  donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.  On  die 
basement  of  tfus  apartment  are  represented  the 
figures  of  several  of  the  Roman  ponti£  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  superiour  pie^; 
each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  niche,  and 
to  be  ^tended  by  two  angels,  who  support  his 
mantle,  or  assist  in  holdmg  the  book  which  he  is 
employed  in  reading/  Among  them  are  the  saint- 
ed  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo,  Gregory,  and 
Silvester.  On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  which  represents  the  bi^itisBi  of 
Constantine^  is.  inscribed,  clbkens  vii.  font. 

JCAX.  A  LEONE  X.  COEPTTTM  CONSITMAVIT. 

An 


°  JB^oH  Deacritiione,  Wc.  Ji.  1 50. 
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As  an  architect,  Ra&ellob  scarcely  less  entided  chap. 
to  commendation,  than  in  the  other  departments   xxn> 
of  art.     On  the  death  of  Bramante,  in  the  year    i^si. 
1514,  a  competition  took  place  for  the  office  of  'At.  46. 
superintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro^  between  p]«yedwd^ 
the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome ;   among  tl^tiL'  of 
whom  were  Fra  Giocondo,  Ra&ello,  and  Baltha-  ^' 
zar  Peruzzi,  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  request  of 
Leo  X.  formed  a  new  model  for  the  building, 
excluding  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  not  to 
correspond  with  the  rest,  and  comprehending  the 
whdein  one  magnificent  and  simple  form.    But 
although  the  design  of  Peruzzi  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  pontiff,  and  some  parts  of  it  were 
even  adopted  by  succeeding  architects  in  canying 
Sorwards  this  great  work,  yet  Leo,  in  compliance 
with  the   dying  request  of  Bramante,  conferred 
the  office  of  architect  on  Raffiiello,  giving  him  as  a 
coadjutor,  or  assistant,  the  experienced  Fra  Gio- 
condo,  then  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.    The 
appointment  of  Ra&ello,  which  is  dated  in  the 
month  of  August  1514,  contains  high  commenda* 
tions  of  his  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  gold  crowns,  with  full  power  to  caH 
for  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  forward  the 
work.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was  also  authorized 
to  mdkt  use  of  such  marble  as  might  be  found  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  fix>m  its  walls ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  all  persons,    who,   upon   discovering  the 
remains  of  any  ancient  edifice,  should  not,  within 

three 
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CHAP,  three  days,  give  notice  of  the  same  to  Raffiietto, 

XXII,    who,  as  prefect  of  S.  Peter?s,  was  impowered  to 

1531.    purchase  and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might 

iKt*46t  suit  his  purpose.  These  regulations  became  the 
means  of  preserving  from  destruction  many  remains 
of  ancient  art,  which  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
have  perished.  In  the  brief,  addressed  by  the  pon- 
tiff to  Rafl^llo  on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed, 
that  *'  great  quantities  of  stone  and  marble  are  fine* 
^^  quendy  discovered  with  inscriptions  or  curious 
*^  monumental  devices,  which  are  deserving  <^ 
^^  preservation  for  the  promoti(Xi  of  literature,  and 
*^  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  but  are  fre- 
^^  queotly  cut  or  broken,  and  the  inscriptions  ob- 
'^  Uterated,  for  the  sake  of  using  them  as  materials 
**  in  new  buildings."  The  pontiff  thoefore  im- 
poses a  heavy  fine  upon  any  person  who  shall  de- 
stroy  any  inspription,  without  the  permission  of 
Ra&ellQ.  These  precautipns  could  not  &il  of  an«. 
swering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  commendable  ends 
which  the  pontiff  had  in  view ;  and  to  him  may  be 
ascribed  the  preservation  of  such  memorials  of 
former  ages,  as  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  his 
predecessors ;  many  of  whom  had  not  only  per* 
mitted  these  venerable  relicks  to  be  defaced,  at  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  found  them,  but  had  them^ 
selves  torn  down  some  of  the  finest  works  of  an- 
tiquity,  and  employed  the  splendid  fi'agments  in 
th?  Qhurph^s  and  modem  edi^ces  of  Rome^ 

The 
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The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  which  crap. 
Ac  pontiff  had  frequent  interviews  with  his  archi-    ^^^^* 
tectSy  suggested  to  him  a  yet  more  extensive  and    I53i. 
magnificent  plan.     This  was  the  forming  an  accu-  JSx.  46. 
rate  survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  representa-  Report  or 
ti<Mis  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  the 


to  obtab,  firom  what  might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete 
draught  or  model  of  the  whde,  as  it  existed  in  the 
most  splendid  era  of  its  prosperiQr.  This  task  he 
also  intrusted  to  Ra&ello,  who  undertook  it  with 
great  alacrity,  and  appears  to  have  made  some 
progress  towards  its  completion ;  but  the  untimely 
death  of  that  great  artist,  which  happened  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  frus- 
trated the  views  of  the  pontiff.  A  singular  memo- 
rial of  the  measures  adopted  by  Rafiaello  for  car- 
rying this  purpose  into  effect  yet,  however,  remains 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  and  which, 
until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  count  Baldassare 
CastigUone.  In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every 
sentence  the  knowledge  of  a  practical  artist,  the 
author  has  fiilly  explained  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed  to  him- 
self for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  imple- 
ments made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  ^^  There  are 
^'  many  persons,"  says  he,  "  holy  father,  who, 
'^  estimating  great  things  by  their  own  narrow  ju<^- 
*'  ment,  esteem  the  military  exploits  of  the  ancient 
"  Romans,  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed 
'^  in  their  buiklings,  so  spacious,  and  so  richly  or- 

^^namented 
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CHAP.''  namentedf  as  rather  Bibulous  than  true.     With 

^^^^'    "  me,  however,  it  is  widely  difierent ;  for  when  I 

U3i.    <<  perceive,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the  di- 

Mu  46.   ((  vinity  of  mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it 

''  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  diat 

''  many  things  were  to  them  -easy  which  to  us  sp' 

''  pear  impossible*    Having  therefore,  under  this 

''  conviction,  always  been  studious  ci  (he  renuuns 

''  of  antiquity,  and  havii)g  with  no  smdl  labour 

''investigated  and  accurately  measured  such  as 

"  have  occurred  to  me,  and  compared  diem  with 

"  the  Writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject^ 

"  I  conceive  that  I  have  obtidned  some  acquaintaivoe 

^'  with  the  architecture  of  the  ancients.     This  ac« 

"  qubition,  whilst  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  has 

*' also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in  ob- 

"  serving  the  inanimate  remans,  as  it  were,  of  this 

"  once  noble  city,  the  queen  of  the  universe,  thus 

"  laoeratsed  and  dispersed.   As  there  is  a  duty  from 

^'  every  child  towards  his  parents  and  his  country^ 

"  so  I  find  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little 

"  ability  I  possess,  in  perpetuating '  somewhat  of 

the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of  that  which 

is  in  fact  the  universal  country  of  all  christians, 

"  and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerful, 

^'  that  mankind  began  to  believe  that  she  was  raised 

"  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune  and  destined  to 

"  peipetual  duration.    Hence  it  would  seem  diat 

"  time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,   but  not 

"  fully  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  had  combined 

"with  fortune,  and  with  the  profane  and  imapartng 

"  barbarians^ 


it 

u 
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<<  barbarians,  Aat  to  his  corroding  file  and  con-  chap. 
^' Sliming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive    ^xi i, 
"fiuy;  and  by  fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other    153  u 
^^  mode  of  devastation,  might  complete  the  ruin  ^^  46- 
^^  of  Rome.     Thus  those  fiimous  works  wluch 
^'  might  othemiase  have  remained  to  the  present 
<<  day  in  fuH  spkndour  and  beauty,  were,  by  the 
^^  rage  and  feroci^  of  these  merciless  men,  or  ra- 
^  ther  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and  destroyed ;  yet 
^*  not  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  mechanism 
^^  of  the  whole,  without  ornament  indeed ;  or  so 
^*  to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body  without 
^'  the  flesh.     But  why  should  we  complain  of  the 
^^  Goths,  the  Vandals,  or  other  perfidious  enemies, 
^^  whilst  they  who  ought,  like  fathers  and  guai'dians, 
^'to  have   protected  the  defenceless  remains  of 
^^  Rome,    have  themselves    contributed  towards 
**  their  destniclion.     How  many  have  there  been 
*^  who  having  enjoyed  the  same  office  as  your  ho- 
^'liness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge,   nor  the 
'^  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  that  clemency  in 
^*  which  you  resemble  the  deity,  how  many  have 
**  there  been  who  have  employed  themselves  in  the 
^'  demolition  of  ancient  temples,  statues,  arches, 
*•  and  other  glorious  wwks !  How  many  who  have 
"  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the 
'^  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  fitmi 
^'  their  fi>undations ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
'^  have  fiillen  in  ruins !  What  materials  for  building 
^<  have  been  formed  firom  statues  and  other  antique 
<<  sculptures !  Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to 

"assert 
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CHAP.  '^  asseity  that  the  new  Rome  which  we  now  sail 
^xii,  «  as  lai^  as  it  may  appear,  so  beautiful  and  so 
1531.    "  ornamented  with  palaces,  churchles,  and  odier 

Mi.  46.  *'  buildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  remains  of 
^'  ancient  marble.     Nor  can  I  reflect  without  sor- 
*^  row,  that  even  since  I  have  been  in   Rome, 
'^  which  is  not  yet  eleven  years,  so  many  beautiful 
'^  monuments  have  been  destroyed ;  astheobdisk 
^*  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian  road,  the  unfbrtu- 
*^  nate  arch,  and  so  many  cdumns  and  temples, 
*'  chiefly  demolished  by  M.  Bartdommeo  della 
^'  Rovere.     It  ought  not,  therefore,  holy  &ther, 
'*  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  attention,  to  take 
^'  care  that  the  little  which  now  renuuns  of  this  the 
^^  ancient  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence, 
*^  be  not,  by  means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  mali- 
^'  dous,  wholly  extirpated  aiui  destroyed ;  but  may 
^^  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the  worth  and 
*^  excellence  of  those  divine  minds,  by  whose  ex- 
'^  ample  we  of  the  present  day  are  incited  to  great 
^^  and  laudable  undertakings.    Your  object,  howe- 
^^  ver,  is  rather  to  leave  the  examples  of  the  ancients 
'^  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  equal  or  surpass 
"  them  by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  the 
^*  encouragement  and  remuneration  of  talents  and 
^^  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing  among  the  princes 
"  of  Christendom,    the  blessed  seeds  of  peace. 
*'  For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and  of  dl  arts 
"  is  the  consequence  of  the  calamities  of  war,  so 
"  from  peace  and  publick  tranquillity,  is  derived 
<(  that  desirable  leisure  which  carries  them  to  the 

highest 
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"  highest  pitch  of  excellence."    After  this  intro-  chap. 
ducdo^,  the  author  proceeds :  "  Having  then  been    ^^^^* 
'^commanded  by  your  holiness  to  make  a  design     i^3i* 
"  of  ancient  Rome,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  discovered  '*^-  *^« 
^^  from  what  now  remains,  with  all  the  edific;ies 
^^  of  which  such  ruins  yet  appear  as  may  enable 
*^  us  infidlibly  to  ascertain  what  they  originally 
'^  were,  and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly 
'^  destroyed- by  making  them  correspond  with  those 
^*  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used  every  possible  exer* 
'^  tion,  that  I  might  ^ve  you  foil  satis&ction,  and 
'*  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject."    He  then 
enters  upon  a  technical  description  of  the  principal 
edifices  then  existing  in  Rome,  which  he  divides 
inter  three^  classes,  those  of  the  ancients,   of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  the  modems,  giving  to  each  their 
peculiar  characteristicks.  He  describes  a  mathema- 
tical instrument  which  he  has  employed  for  com- 
pleting his  task  with  accuracy,  and  which  appears 
from  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  Piane  tabk; 
and  after  having  thus  given  a  full  explanation  of 
his  proceedings,   he  transmits  to  the  pope  the 
drawing  of  an  entire  edifice,  completed  according 
to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid  down« 

With  the  death  of  this  fiivourite  artist,  it  is  pro-  ^^^»^  ^ 
bablc  that  Leo  relinquished  this  undertaking.  This 
event  happened  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1520, 
Ra&ello  havmg  on  that  day  completed  the  thirty, 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  regret  which  every 
VOL.  IV.  X  X  admirer 
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CHAP  admirer  of  the  arts  must  feel  for  his  early  loss  is 
.EHL— increased  by  the  reflection,  that  this  misfcntuiie 
1531.  Y^jg^  not  the  result  of  any  inevitabte  disease,  but  is 
•*^'  **•  to  be  attributed  to  the  joint  consequences  of  hb 
own  imprudence,  and  of  the  tem^ty  or  ignorance 
of  his  physician.  With  every  accomplishment, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  with  qualities  that  not 
only  commanded  the  approbation,  but  conciliated 
the  afiection  of  aU  who  knew  him,  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune not  sufficiently  to  resped  the  divine  talents 
with  which  he  was  endowed.  His  fiiend,  the  car- 
dind  da  Bibbieha,  had  endeavoured  to  prevafl  oir 
him  to  mariy,  and  had  proposed  to  give  him  his 
niece  as  a  wife;  ^  but  the  i(fea  of  restraint  was  iiAo* 
ler^ble  to  him ;  and  whilst  he  ifspeared  di^Kxsed 
to  comply  with  tiie  wishes  of  the  cardinal,  he  still 

found 


p  Rkhardaon  relates  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of  Raf- 
&ello  containing);  many  curious  |>articular8  of  his  life,  some 
of  which  he  has  given,  and  which  seem  to  be  authentkrk. 
Traits  de  la  Peinturej  iii.  463.    Raffaello  made  a  fermal 
disposition  of  his  property,  whereby,  after  providing  for  the 
support  of  hiB  fav6ttrit€  mistress,  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  which  latter  object  he  secured  by  directing  that  a 
chapel  should  be  built,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  number 
of  masses,  he  left  the  residue  of  his  effects  to  his  disciples 
Giulio  Romano  and  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  and  at^Knnted 
Baldassar  Turini«  then  diatary  to  tlie  pope,  and  usually 
called  Baldassare  da  Pescla,  to  whose  unpublished  corre* 
spondence  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  the  only  executor  of  his  will. 
Fasari^ii.  133. 


£X»  46« 
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found  rneaas^  under  various  pretexts,  to  postpone  chap. 
the  uni(xi.    Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this    ^^^^* 
delaf,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  on  the  finishing  the    j^^i- 
pictures  m  die  Vatican,  the  pope  intended  to  confer 
on  him^  in  rewavd  of  his  labours,  the  rank  and 
emoluinents  of  a  cardinal,    b  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  such  a  promotion,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  in  contemjdation,  would  have  conferred  little 
honour  either  on  the  artbtor  his  patron.    In  the 
estimatioa  <^lus  own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  pre- 
sent, he  already  held  a  hi^ier  r»ik  than  Leo  could 
bestow;  and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  could  only  have 
disgraced  the  man  whose  chief  pretensions  to  it 
were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  his  pencUs."^ 

It 


*  Vaaafi  asserts,  that  the  pope  wept  bitterly  on  the 
death  of  RafiaieUo.  The  gp^eat  picture  of  the  Transfigura^ 
tion,  which  Raflaello  had  only  just  finished,  was  displayed 
at  the  head  of  the  apartment  where  his  remains  were  placed 
prior  to  intennent*    His  epitaph  was  written  by  Bembo. 

D.    O.    M. 

Raphaui  Sahctio  Joan.  F.  Urbinat. 

fxctorx  emimehtiss.  vetbrvmqve  muvlo 

cvjvs  spirantsis  propr  imaoinsis 

SI  COMTEMPLBRE 

Naturjb  atque  artis  roeoos 

FACILE  INSPEXERIS 

JuLii.  II*  ET  Leonis  X.  Pont*  Max. 
PicTURA  ET  Architect,  operibus 

oloriah  auxit 
vixit  a.  xxxyii*  integer  inteoros 
quo  die  natvs  est  eo  esse  dssiit 
VII.  ID.  April,  mdxx. 
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G  H  A  P.       It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  the  character 
^^'^'   and  liberality  of  Leo  X.  than  to  the  dianterested- 
i^3i.    ness  of  Raffiielloy  and  indeed  to  the  merits  of  the 
-^^  f^*  agCy  to  sui^x)6e  that  the  patixxiage  of  the  pontiff 
other  aitto  was  coofined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  ^gle  artist, 
Leo  X.      to  the  exclusion  of  all  contempoiy  excellence.    In 
truth,  no  person  was  ever  more  free  frcmi  that  envy 
wluch  b  the  invariable  mark  of  inferiour  talents^ 
than  Raffiiello  himself.     Among  those  whom  he 
recommended  to  the  fiivour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luca 
Lac*  deoft  ddla  Robbiat  vrbo  had  carried  to  high  perfection 
an  art  which  had  long  been  practised  bjr  his  ances- 
tors ;  that  of  painting  on  Terra  mvefriaia^  orgbxed 
.    earth;  an  art  which  has  since  been  lost,  or  at  least 
is  now  confined  to  the  narrow  limits^  of  enamel 
painting.    In  this  method  he  executed  the  Impresa 
or  arms  of  Leo  X*  which  yet  adorn  the  s^artments 
of  the  Vatican,  and  completed  ilie  floora  of  the 
papal  LeggieJ    In  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican, 
Leo  was   desirous   of  obtaining  the  assistance, 
not  only  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  but  of  the 
most  skUful  artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament ; 
toilie  end  that  this  place  might  concentrate  and 
exhibit  in  one  point  of  view,  all  that  was  exquisite 
in  art.'    His  exertions  for  this  purpose  were  emi- 
nently successful ;  and  in  the  ensuing  century  the 

celetnated 


^  Vawri  nte  de*  Piiton^  i.  302,  203. 
»  IHd.  u.  123. 
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celebrated  French  painter,  Niccolo  Poussb,  yms  chap. 
employed  by  Louis  XIII.  in  making  drawings  of   ^^cii.. 
the  decorations  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  employed  in    i^3i- 
the  pdaoe  of  the  Louvre,  which  he  was  then  erect- 
ing;' a  circumstance   which  confers  honour  on 
Ac  taste  of  that  severe^,  and  marks  die  com- 
mencement of  that  improvement  which,  under  the 
patroiage  of  his  successour,  airived  at  its  highest 
pitch  oi  exodlence. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Andrea  Contucci,  Andrea  con- 
called  Andrea  dal  Monte  Sansovino,  by  his  cele- 
brated group  in  the  chapel  of  Gorizio,  to  which 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  induced  the 
pope  to  require '  his  assistance  in  completing  the 
ornaments  fw  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto^ 
vduch  had  been  commenced  by  Bramante,  but  left 
imperfect  at  his  death.  This  work  consisted  of  a 
series  of  pieces  in  sacred  history,  executed  irt  basso 
riliroo  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  by  Andrea 
in  this  undertaking,  fully  justified  the  choice  of 
the  pontiff,  and  even  Vasari,  although  devoted  to 
the  admiration  of  Michelagnolo,  acknowledges 
that  these  productions  were  the  finest  and  most 
finished  specimens  of  sculpture  which  had  until 
that  time  been  seen.  The  enterprize  was,  how- 
ever, too  extensive  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
individual ;  and  some  of  the  riJievos  being  left  by 

Andrea 


«  Bottarij  Mte  al  Fmari.  190. 
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c  H  A  F«  Andrea  in  an  unfinished  state,  were  completQd  fa^ 
•^^^^*    sucoeedUng  artists.    Thus  Baccio  Bandindli  fixosh* 
1531.    ed  the  representation  of  the  birth  of  the  Vii^gm  ; 
'fit.  46.  Ba&ello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her  marriage  ^ 
and  Girolamo  Lombardo  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
md  adoration  of  the  Magi.    The  miracle  of  the 
migration  from  Sdavonia  to  Loretto  of  this  fionoiis 
chapei,  ^ich  is  pretended  to  have  been  the  birtb 
place  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin^  5i^>plied 
another  subject  for  the  inventive  talents  of  Andrea, 
and  his  design  was  afterwards  executed  by  the 
Florentine  sculptor  Tribolo." 


Among  otiier  great  works  completied  by  Leo 
X.  during  his  brief  pontificate,  may  be  enumerated 
the  rebuilding  and  ornamenting  with  paintings  the 
church  of  our  Lady  at  Montecello,  the  supoin- 
tendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
whilst  a  cardinal.    He  also  restored  and  beautified 
the  baptbtnal  fount  of  Constantine  in  the  Lateran, 
Which  had  nearly  become  ruinous.    He  vigilantly 
repaired  die  roads  and  bridges  within  the  Roman 
territories ;  erected  or  enlarged  many  magnificent 
palaces  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions ;  con- 
ducted to  his  fiivourite  villa  of  Malliana  a  ptentifiil 
supply  of  water,  and  ornamented  the  place  by  a 
beautiful  building.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  he  attended  to  the  completion  and  decora* 

tion 
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tionof  tbepalaoeof  Pog^  Cajano,  situate  between  chap. 
Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected  by   ^^^^« 
his  Either  Lorenzo.     The  direction  of  this  under.     1531. 
taking  was  intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his  relation   JBjl  46. 
Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  who  possessed  the  same 
taste  for  the  arts  which  distinguished  the  rest  of 
his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.   It  was 
tiie  intention  of  the  pontiff  to  ornament  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
the  execution  of  which  had  been  committed  to 
Francia  Bi^o ;  but  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  called  in 
further  as»stance,  and  allotting  only  one  thixxl  of 
the  work  to  Bigio,  ^portioned  the  rest  between 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  in 
hopes  thaty  by  the  emulation  thus  excited,  the 
work  would  be  better  and  more  expeditiously  per- 
formed.    One  of  the  pictures  undertaken  by  Bigio  Phmda  bu 
was  the  representation  of  Cicero  carried  in  triumph  di^utuhjt^ 
by  his  fellow  citizens.^    Andrea  del  Sarto  com-  '^^' 
menced  a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various  animals 
presented  to  Cesar,^  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  one 
of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  characterized  by  their 
indgnia,  and  their  attendants.     Other  pieces  were 
also  commenced ;  but  the  great  deliberation  with 
Which  the  artists  proceeded,  in  the  hopes  of  sur- 
passing 

^  Faaarij  Fife  de*  Pittoriu^  217 ^  231. 
^  Md.  iL  655. 
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CHAP,  pasnng  their  competitors,  and  perhaps  some  degree 

^^11*    of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  tiie  partition  oi  their 

1531.    labour,'  delayed  the  completion  of  their  under- 

Mu46.  takii^,  until  its  furtiier  progress  was  eflfectuaUy 

prevented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  An  event  whidi, 

as  Vasari  has  observed,  not  only  frustrated  many 

great  works  at  Rome,  at  Florence,  at  Loretto, 

and  other  places,  but  impoverished  the  world  by 

the  loss  of  this  true  Meceoas  oi  all  distinguished 

men. 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  devation  of 
Leo  X.  to  the  pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city 
of  Rome,  Vasari  has  enumerated  the  accomplished 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  said  to  have  accompa« 
nied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  firom  Florence  on  that 
occasion.  The  same  author  infcmns  us,  that  on 
his  arrival,  the  pope  gave  him  a  subject  on  which 
Lknumio  da  he  might  employ  hb  pencil.  Lionardo,  who  devo- 
ted much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mechanical  processes  of  his  art,  began  to  prepare 
oils  and  varnishes;  whereupon  the  .pope  exclaimed. 
What,  alas,  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
attends  to  the  finishing  before  he  has  begun  his 
'*  work !"  We  are  also  tddf  that  on  this  occasic»i| 
Lionardo  executed  for  Baldassare  Turini  da  Pescia, 
a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  infimt  Christ,  and 
an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy;  both  of  which 
were  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Giutio  Turini  at  Pescia.  There  is,  however, 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  rda- 

tion, 
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tion,  and  to  suspect  that  Lionardo  did  not  pay  a  c  h  a  p. 
visit  to  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.    ^^^^' 
If  the  works  attributed  to  him  in  that  city  by  Bot-    J[^^  *' 
tari/  are,  in  fact,  the  productions  of  his  pencil, 
they  were  probably  executed  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  his  life  J    To  what  a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency 


i&t.  46. 


*  Bottarij  Mt,  al  Vaaari  vol.  ii.  fi.  32. 

y  ^^  Perch^  ha  egli,  il  Vasaii,  scritto  cosi  bene  di  Lio« 
^  nardo,  se  non  perchd  Thaveva  conosciuto  e  praticato/'  &c« 
Af  Mariette  Lettere  Pittmche^  JVb,  84.  But  how  could 
Vasari,  who  was  bom  in  1513,  derive  any  advantages  from 
his  acquuntance  with  Lionardo,  who  died  in  1518?  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  Vasari's  account  of  this  great  artist) 
instead  of  being  well  written,  as  M.  Mariette  asserts,  is 
extremely  meagre  and  imperfect ;  its  author  having  been 
obliged  to  supply  the  want  of  authentick  matter  with 
equivocal  narratives  and  trifling  anecdotes.  In  the  account 
of  the  visit  of  Lionardo  to  RomCi  Vasari  has,  however, 
been  Implicitly  followed  by  most  of  those  writers  who  have 
had  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  subject ;  particularly  by 
Du  Fresne,  in  his  life  of  Lionardo,  annexed  to  the  treatise^ 
Deiia  FUtura^  Paris^  1701,  and  JVafioL  1703;  by  M.  Ma- 
riette in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche^  Ab«  84,  and  even  by  Monsig. 
Fabroni,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  p.  319.  I  cannot,  however, 
devest  myself  of  great  doubts  on  this  subject.  Giuliano 
de'  Medici  quitted  Florence  and  repaired  to  his  brother  at 
Rome,  about  the  month  of  September  1513,  but  I  find  no 
evidence  in  any  contemporary  writer  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Lionardo,  who  was  then  seventy  years  of  age. 
In  the  splendid  exhibitions  at  Rome  on  Giuliano  being 
received  into  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  and  in  which  it  might 

he 
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CHAP*  ciency  Liooanlo  might  have  attained,  faadhe  devo- 
XXII.    ted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art,  that  dme  whidi 
1531.    he  misai^lkd  in  alchymical  experiments^  or  lost 
JU.  46.  in  puerile  amusemeniB,  may  readily  be  conjectured 
firom  the  astonishing  specimens  which  he  occa^oti* 
ally  produced ;  but  whilst  RaffiieUo  and  Michdag- 
nolo  were  ornamenting  Italy  with  their  immortal 
labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to  fill  a 
whole  apartment,  and  decorating  Lizards  with  arti- 
ficial wings.     Even  these  occupaticHis  may,  how- 
ever,  be  taken  as  indications  of  the  same  character 
which  he  frequently  manifested  in  liis  works ;  im- 
patient 


be  supposed  that  Lionardo,  as  an  artist,  would  have  taken 
an  important  part,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  him,  nor 
is  he  noticed  in  the  poem  of  Aurelio  Sereno  of  Monopoli 
on  that    subject;  although  many  of  the   eminent   per- 
sons then  in  Rome,  who  attended  on  that  festival,  are  par> 
ticularly  enumei^ated.    v.  Antc^  chafu  z.  -voL  ii«  fi.  364 • 
In  the  MS.  letters  written  from  Rome  to  Florence  bj  fial- 
dassare  da  Pescia,  for  whom  Lionardo  is  said  to  have 
punted  the  two  pictures  befcgo  mentioned,  and  which  let* 
ters  extend  through  gfreat  part  of  the  year  1514,  no  notices 
'appear  of  Lionardo;  which,  considering  his  great  emi- 
nence, and  his  intimacy  with  the  writer,  would  probably 
have  been  the  case  had  he  then  been  at  Rome*     To  these 
doubts  I  shall  only  add  that  Borghini,  a  well  informed  wri- 
ter of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  attributes  the  two  juctures 
painted  for  Bald,  da  Pescia  to  the  time  when  Lionardo  was 
in  Florence,  and  wholly  omits  the  story  of  his  journey  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.     Borg/dni^  il  Refiaaoj  fi.Z7\. 
Ed.Fior.  1584. 
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patient  of  the  limits  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  the  c  h  a  p, 
expression  of  something  beyond  what  had  ever   xxii, 
occurred  to  his  observation;  a  propensity  which     **3^- 
marks  a  great  and  daring  mind,  but  which  if  not  ^^'  ^^ 
regulated  and  chastened  by  the  laws  of  probability 
and  of  truth,  is  in  danger  of  leading,  as  in  fact  it 
too  often  led  Lionardo,  to  the  expression  of  carica- 
ture, deformity,  and  grimace. 

It  has  been  considered  ^  a  great  advantage  to 
the  reputation  of  Michelagnolo,  and  as  a  misfor-* 
tune  to  that  of  Ra£&ello,  that  whilst  the  former  was 
yet  living,  the  transactions  of  his  history  were 
recorded  by  two  of  his  scholars,  whilst  no  one  was  ^^^^^ 

'*  '  arc  of  aicra- 

found  among  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  latter,  ^^'^  <» 
who  would  undertake  to  perform  for  him  the  same 
office ;  but  this  disadvantage  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  another  circumstance,  which  has  perhaps 
rendered  more  service  to  the  character  of  RafFaello, 
than  could  have  been  done  by  the  most  eloquent 
encomiums,  or  the  most  flattering  pen.  This  ob- 
servation can  only  apply  to  the  promulgation  of 
his  beautiful  designs,  by  means  of  engravings  from 
plates  of  copper,  an  art  then  recently  invented,  and 
rapidly  rising  to  perfection.  From  the  practice  of 
chasing  and  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or  ivory,  called 
by  the  Italians  Lcpoori  di  Niello^  and  which  had  l!!!^ 
been  cultivated  by  the  Florentines  with  great  suc- 
cess, the  modem  method  of  engraving  derives  its 
origin.  In  designing  the  subjects  to  be  inlaid  on 
armour,  on  household  plate,  and  other  implements, 

the 
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CHAP,  the  painter  was  not  unfrequently  called  in  to  the 

^^^^*   aid  of  the  mechanick ;  and  as  these  labours  began 

1531.    to  be  performed  with  greater  care  and  attention,  it 

Mi.  46.  became  usual  to  take  impressions  from  the  engra- 
ved metal,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the 
work,  before  the  cavities  were  filled  with  the  sub- 
stance  intended.  This  substance  was  in  general  a 
composition  of  silver  and  lead,  which  being  black 
was  denominated  niello  fnigeUumJ.  Of  these  im- 
pressions, which  are  h^nce  called  prints  in  nieUo^ 
the  industry  of  modern  inquirers  has  discovered 
several  si^eclmens,  which  are  distinguished  from 
other  early  prints,  not  only  by  the  inscriptions  being 
reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rudeness 
in  other  respects.  From  this. practice  to  that  of 
engraving  on  metal  for  the  express  purpose  of  mul- 
tiplying the  design,  the  transition  was  not  difficult. 
Aniong  the  first  persons  wlio  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  new  career,  were  Antonio  PoUajuoIo 
and  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  latter  of  whom  furnished 

BacdQ  Bakii-  ^^  dcsigus  for  the  edition  of  Dante,  published  in 

«i-  1488^  whip))  were  engraved  by  Baccio  Baldini."^ 

Many 


*  This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  which 
%vas  ornamented  with  engravings  on  copper,  but  Mr.  Hei- 
neken  has  cited  others  of  anteriour  date*  Ide^  generale^  (^c. 
143.  Diet.  de9  ArtUtet*  iii.  208.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  printer  to  have  placed  a  vignette  at  the 
head  of  each  canto,  but  only  two  are  inserted,  viz.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  and  second  canto  of  the  Inferno, 

and 
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Many  other  early  artists  are  enumerated  by  writers  crap. 
on  this  subject,  but  their  pretensions  are  in  gene-    xxii. 
ral  extremely  doubtful,  and  we  may  with  great    1531. 
justice  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  merit  of  ^^  ^^* 
being  the  first  person  who  by  his  performances^**^ 
gave  stability  and  importance  to  the  art.     The 
prints  of  Andrea  yet  frequently  occiu"  to  the  collect- 
or, and  display  great  invention  and  expression  of 
character.*   They  sometimes  even  border  on  grace 
and  elegance.^    His  drawing  is  in  general  correct, 
and  in  some  instances   exhibits  .great  freedom. 
All  his  prints  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
shadows  being  formed  by  diagonal  lines,  which  are 
always  found  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  cros- 
sed by  other  lines,  as  has  since  been  practised. 
He  has  not  afi&xed  the  date  to  these  productions,  but 

they 


and  if  three  be  found,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
second.  It  is  now  incontestably  proved,  that  the  supposed 
rare  editions  of  this  book,  which  are  said  to  contain  a 
greater  number  of  these  engravings,  and  whiph  are  alluded 
to  by  the  learned  Morelli  in  his  Libreria  PineUianoy  voL  iv. 
fi,  280,  have  no  existence ;  and  that  if  any  lYork  has  such 
an  appearance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on  the  leaf  or 
copied  by  a  pen.  Of  the  last  description  is  thi^t  of  the 
Pinelli  library,  described  by  Morelli.  The  copy  which  I 
possess  agrees  with  that  description  in  every  respect,  and 
appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

*  Of  this  his  two  prints  of  the  battle  of  sea  monsters, 
and  the  triumph  of  Silenus,  afford  sufficient  proof. 

b  As  in  his  print  of  four  nymphs  dancing. 
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CHAP,  they  are  certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest 
_^^^^*    efforts  of  the  art,  and  although  he  lived  until  the 
1521.    year  1517,  may  for  the  most  part  be  assigned  with 
Mx.  46.  confidence  to  the  preceding  century. 

The  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to 
carry  this  art  to  a  much  higher  <legre  of  perfection, 
Marc-An-  ^Es  Marc- Autouio  Raimondi  of  Bologna,  frequent- 
ly called,  from  having  when  young  studied  under 
the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  Marc-Antonio  di 
Francia.  A  modern  writer  conjectures  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1487,  or  1488*"  but  one  of 
his  pieces  bears  the  date  of  1502,**  and  some  of 
his  others  appear  to  be  anteriour  to  it,  whence 
we  may  perhaps  place  that  event  some  years  earlier. 
His  first  attempts  were  in  Niello^  in  which  he  ob- 
tained great  applause,*  but  having  taken  a  journey 
to  Venice,  he  there  found  exposed  to  sale  several  of 
the  piints  of  Albert  Durer,  both  from  copper  and 
wood.  The  purchase  of  these  works  exhausted  his 
slender  finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them,  he  be- 
gan to  copy  the  series  of  prints  of  the  life  of  Christ,  by 
Albert  Durer,  consisting  of  thirty-six  pieces  engra- 
ved in  wood,  which  he  imitated  with  such  exactness 

on  copper,  as  effectually  to  deceive  those  who  saw 

them, 


c  Heinek*  Diet*  de9.  ArtUU9^  1.  275. 

d  His  print  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe. 
e  VaBari^  Vite  d^  PUtori^  ii.  413. 
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them,  and  enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  German  artist.     Vasari  informs  us,  that  w hen    xxii, 
Albert  was  acquainted  with  this  circumstance/ by     1^31. 
a  friend  who  transmitted  to  him  one  of  the  copies  ^^'  ^^ 
by  Marc- Antonio,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Ve* 
nice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate ;  but 
that  the  only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain, 
was  a  decree  prohibiting  Marc- Antonio  from  affix- 
ing the  name  or  emblem  of  Albert  to  his  own  en- 
gravings in  future/    An  attentive  examinadon  of 
the  works  of  these  artists  affords,    however,  no 
little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  thb  narrative, 
which  Vasari  has  probably  adopted  without  suf*    ' 
ficient  authority. 

From  Venice  Marc- Antonio  repaired  to  Rome, 
where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Ra&ello,  by  engraving  from  one  of  his  designs 
a  figure  of  Lucretia.*  This  print  being  shown  to 
that  great  ardst,  he  immediately  saw  the  important 
uses  to  which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  be 
applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilities  of  Marc- 
Antonio  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation 
of  the  deigns  of  Raffiiello.  The  first  piece  assign- 
ed to  him  by  RaflkrUo  was  the  judgment  of  Paris, 

which 


'  Vtuan^  rUe  di  PUiori,  ii.  413. 

« 
'  Marc-Antonio  engraved  this  subject  twice  after  Raf. 

fiiello,  but  the  larger  print  was  the  first  engraved.    Thef 

are  both  without  mark  or  date. 
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CHAP,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability ^'^  and  this 
^^^^'  was  succeeded  by  several  other  works  which  wcrt 
1531.  the  admiration  of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to 
jEl  46.  the  present  day  many  exquisite  designs  of  that 
great  ardst,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  Rafliieno  not 
only  directed  Marc-Antonio  in  the  execution  of 
his  labours,  but  that  he  frequently  engraved  die 
oudines  of  his  figures,  so  as  to  render  them  as 
correct  as  possible ;  ^  and  although  this  may  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  labours  of  Marc-Antonio  were  highly 
approved  by  Ka&ello,  who«  as  a  proof  of  his  pro- 
ficiency, transmitted  impressions  of  hb  prints  to 
Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a  present 
from  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his  works. 
The  reputation  of  Marc- Antonio  was  now  establish- 
ed. The  utility  of  his  art  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged. His  school  was  thronged  with  disciples, 
many  of  whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco 
da  Ravenna,  Agostino  Venedano,  and  Giulio  Bo- 
nasone,  were  scarcely  inleriour  to  their  master, 
and,  and  by  their  labours  and  those  of  their  suc- 
cessours,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  pictu- 
resque representation  has  been  diffused  throughout 
Europe. 

The 


^  VaiaHj  rite  di  PUtori^  ii.  416. 

*  On  Uiis  subject,  see  Heitiek.  Dict.des  ^rthie^j  i.  280. 


The«tqf€»graviiiginQOppei!by  ifaeiirrM        fi9.4J^ 
accompanied,  or  ^ieediUy  wcoc^did,  b]^  9IM^         ^xu* 
¥enti<»i  of  DO  Icsft  importance ;  that  of  imgniviiig    \it\. 
bjr  means  of  aquafortis^  or  a9  k  it  qow  called*  ^*  ^ 
elduiig.    The  great  labour  ahd  long  experience  i^ventioD 
whidi  die  management  of  die  tool  required,  had 
<£v]ded  die  province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of 
^  painter,  and  it  might  frequently  have  happened, 
that  through  die  incorrect  or  imperfisct  medium  of 
the  iormer,  the  latter  could  scarcely  ieco^;nbe  his 
own  works.  The  art  of  etching,  as  it  required  but 
litde  mechanical  skill,  enabled  the  painter  to  trans- 
fix* to  the  o^per  his  own  precise  ideas ;  and  to 
this,  we  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  genius  and  of  taste.     In 
&ct  these  prints  may  jusdy  be  esteemed  as  original 
drawings  of  the  masters  who  have  produced  them ; 
and  although  the  works  of  the  modem  engraver 
may  frequendy  be  entided  to  great  admiration,  yet 
they  win  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an  experi- 
enced judge,  be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and 
unfinished,  but  correct  and  expressive  sketches, 
which  the  immediate  hand  of  a  great  painter  has 
produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  bben  attributed 
by  the  Italians  to  Parmegiano ;  but  it  was  certainly 
known  in  Germany,  if  not  before  Parmegiano  was 
bom,  at  least  before  he  was  able  to  practise  it.  If, 
however,  Parmegiano  was  not  the  inventor,  the 
beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  in  this  depart* 
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CHAP,  metit,  and  which  exhibit  ^  te  degafioe,  grace, 

Kxiu   and  spirit,  of  his  paintings,  which  the^willmaB 

issK    probability  long  survive,  givehima<]ecidedsupe- 

Ai«  46.  riority  over  sdl  Aat  preceded  him ;  nor  wUbt  ^ 
possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  suppress 
our  regret  that  the  same  mode  of  ezecutioD  was 
not  occasionallyieaorted  to  by  the  othei*  great  artists 
of  die  time,  and  that  we  are  not  dlowed  to  contem- 
plate die  bold  contours  of  Michelagnolo,  or  tiie 
graoe&il  composidons  of  Ra&dQo,  as  expitssei 
and  authenticatBd  by  their  own  hand. 


t 
* 


CHAP,  xxm. 

152L 

TRANQUILLITY  of  Italy— Leo  adzes  upon  several  of 
'the  smaller  statefr-^Attempts  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara— » 
Meditates  the  expulsUm  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
from  Italy-r-Engageji  a  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries- 
Treaty  with  the  emperour  for  restoring  the  femily  of 
Sforza  to  MUan-— The  French  general  L'Ecus  made  a 
prisoner  by  Guicdardini  and  liberated— Hostilities  com* 
menced  against  the  Frencl^— Francis  prepares  t6  defend 
his  Italian  possessions— The  allies  attack  Parmap— The 
duke  of  Ferrara  joins  the  French— The  cardinal  Giulio 
de*  Medici  legate  to  the  allied  army— The  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  France  desert  to  the  enemy-— The  allies  pass 
the  Adda— Capture  of  Milan — ^The  allies  attack  the 
duke  of  Ferrara— Sudden  indisposition  of  Leo  X.— His 
death-^Reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  poisoned-^ 
His  funeral  and  monument. 

• 

Italy  had  now  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  state  c  h  a  ?• 
ofrepose,  nor  did  there  appear  to  exist  among  the  xxiii» 
sovereigns  of  Europe  any  immediate  cause»  which    1531. 
might  lead  them  to  disturb  her  tranquillity.  Charles  -At.  46. 

V.  had  hitherto  been  too  much  engaged  in  con-  2tau^"**'^ 

firming 
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CHAP,  finning  his  authority  and  reguhting  hk  admi^^ 
yxiii.  iIqo  III  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders^  to 
1531.    pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  Neapdilan  pes- 
Mx.46.  sesaoons;  and  Francis  I.  sq;>peared  to  be  rafther 
solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  Milanese, 
than  ambitious  of  fiirther  conquests*     The  Vene- 
tians, who  by  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had 
recovered  the  important  cities  of  Brescia  and  Ve- 
rona, stiU  maintaitxd  with  him  a  close  alliance; 
and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  wdl 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  diey  mig^t  incur  ia  die 
'  general  conunotioa»  to  give  occasion  to  new  dis- 
turfaanoes.    Eiren  Ae  duke  of  F«RMi»  aidm^ 
by  iH>  means  recMCiied  to  the  )o6s  'of  MbdeM  and 
Heggio,    whidi  were  still  retained  by  Leo   X» 
thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment, 
test  it  should  afford  the  pope  a  pretext,  of  which 
lie  would  gladly  haw  avaikd faimadf)  todohima 
ttiore  «9m6tiid  inj  liiy  • 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  oFtiie  Roman  see 
loid  the  personal  character  of  the  pontiff^  consider- 
ed as  blight  aKunnces  of  the  oontimiaBCe  <tf  peace. 
The  <fissensk>nB  which,  under  the  pontificttte  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  had  torn  the  states 
of  the  church,  were  at  length  appeased,  and  Leo 
found  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  unlimited,  and 
his  authority  uncontrolled.  To  the  possessions  of 
the  Roman  see,  he  had  united  the  cities  and  terri- 
tories of  Urbinoand  Sini^glia;  whilst  Tuscany, 
then  in  ils  highest  st^  of  riches  and  population, 

remained 
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resaahicd  wA  a  patrimomAl  infaentanoe  at  lus  iA>-  c  r  a  p. 
solute  dkposal.    Thus  fortonotety  situated,  andJE^£££i 
the  coQtmuatioa  oi  his  prosperity  being  secured    issi. 
by  fiiendlf  alliances  with  the  other  soveragns  d[  ^^*  ^« 
Euinpe,  he  not  only  induced  his  natimU  dii^xMi- 
tion,  in  the  encottragement  of  literature,  and  tiie 
promocian  of  irorks  of  art,  but  is  said  to  have  de* 
voted  hinaaelf  to  an  indxdeitt  course  of  life,  fit>m 
wUcfa  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his 
pleasures,  wfaioh  consisled  in  musick,  in  hunting, 
or  in  tlie  company  of  jesters  and  bufeons.     From 
tUs  quarter  therefore  no  danger  was  af^irdiendedi 
and  in  the  coniidenoe  of  the  continuance  of  tran* 
quiUity,  Italy  had  dready  revived  firom  her  lerrours, 
ittid  begun  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past 
cafaumties* 


If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  l«o  uAum 
amusemeBt,  it  may  be  doubted  whetho-  he  had^'I]!^ 
thereby  acquired  that  total  didike  of  puUick  busi-  ^"^ 
neas,  which  has  been  so  generally  attributed  to 
him;  on  the  contrary,  if  ?re  may  judge  from  his 
conduct,  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched 
more  aarrowly  over  the  affiurs  of  itaty,or  observed 
tbose  of  Europe  with  greater  vigilance.    For  some 
years  he  had  turned  his  attention  towsatk  the  smd- 
kr  states  in  the  viciniQr  of  the  Roman  territory, 
which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successfid  advent* 
turers,  or  were  occupied  by  domestick  tyrants, 
but  over  which  the  church  had  always  asserted  its 
superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  df 

enforcing 
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C'H  A  P.  enforcing  its  cbumsu    The  dty  of  Peragia  wa» 
XXIII.  governed  by  Gian-Paolo  Baglione,    who,  if  wc 
1531.    may  faeUeve  contemporary  historians,  wasamoa- 
Ml.  46*  ster  of  iniquity  and  impiety ;  but  die  cruelty  with 
which  he  exercised  his  usurped  authority  rendered 
him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,  than  his  other 
crimes  did  of  horrour.    Acting  on  those  maxims* 
which  he  appears  to  have  adopted  on  odier  occa- 
sionsy  and  which,  however  falladous,  have  found 
apol(^ists  in  subsequent  times,  Leo  conceived  diat 
.  against  such  an  offender^  every  species  of  treacheiy 
was  justifiable.  Pretending  therefore,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  consult  with  BagUone  on  affiurs  dfimpoFtanoey 
be  invited  him  to  Rome ;  but  BagUone,  affecting 
tp'  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stead  his  son  Gian* 
Paolo,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intentions 
of  the  pope.     Leo  received  the  youth  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  after  detaining  him  some 
time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  whom  he  agun 
rcqpested  to  tajft  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  in  order 
to  ensure  his  safety,  transmitted  to  him  a  safe  con- 
duct»     The  violation  of  such  an  assurance  was  a 
crime  which  even  the  guilty  mind  of  Bagfione 
could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly  hastened 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  iionour  of  kissing  his  feet. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  he  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Annibale  Rangone,  captain  of  die  pon- 
tifical  guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  diclosed  enormities,  the  perpetra- 
tlpn  of  which  could  not  have  been  expisited  by  a 

thousand 
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dioosand  deathsT  Thb  treachat>us  and  tyrannical  c  h  a  v. 
act  was  dosed  by  the  decapitation  of  Baglioiie  in  ^cxm, 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo^  and  by  the  pope  possessing  ^^^* 
himselfof  the  states  of  Pterugia;  whilst  the  femily  -*^^' 
of  Baglione  bought  a  sheltier  at  Padua^  under  the 
protection  of  the  Venetian  republick,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  long  been  employed*  From  similar 
motives,  and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  despatch^ 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  one  thousand  horse  and 
four  thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo, 
then  held  by  Lodovico  Freducci,  a  military  cont- 
mander  of  great  courage  and  experience.  On  die 
i^proach  of  the  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted  the 
<»ty,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  at  die  head 
of  two  hundred  horse ;  but  having  been  intercepted 
by  Giovanni,  and  refusing  to  submit,  he  was,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  left  dead  on  the  field,  with 
one  half  of  his  followers ;  and  Fermo  was  received 
into  the  obedience  of  the' papal  see.''  The  &11  of 
Freducci  intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had 
possessed^  themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the 
nutttih  of  Ancona ;  some  of  whom  effected  their 
gaiety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  to  Rome,  to 
sdicit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  they  who  distrusted  him  had  formed 
a  more  accurate  judgment  of  his  character  than 
they  who  confided  in  him;  several  of  the  latter 
having  been  imprisoned,  and  a  strict  inquiry  made 

into 
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CHAP,  into  tlieir  conduct;   in  conaequeQce   of  wUcfa, 

^^^^^'  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  committed  the 

15S1.    greatest  enormities  were  exeeuted>   without  any 

^^  ^^-  regard  to  die  circumstances  under  wluch  they  had 

placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  poitfiffl 

AtteRpcsdie      The  vicws  of  Leo  X.  were  not^  however^  con- 
fined to  the  acquisition  of  the  smfAer  districts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  state.   The  dty  and  ter- 
ritory of  Ferrara  were  also  regarded  by  him  with 
equal  avidity ;   and  the  same  convenient  pretext 
of  the  paramount  claims  ci  the  holy  see,  was  the 
veil  under  which  he  attempted  to  conceal  hb  am- 
bitious project.  In  the  disaenwons  between  Leo  X» 
and  the  French  monarchs,  the  part  adopted  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great  oSnice  to  the  pope, 
who  did  not,  however,  discover  by  his  publick 
conduct,  the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in 
hb  breast.    After  having  frequently  b^en  called 
upon,  without  e&ct,  to  fulfil  hb  promise  of  resto- 
ring to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio, 
Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them; 
and  in  the  cbse  of  the  year  1519,  when  Alfonso 
was  incapacited  by  sickness  from  atten^i^  to  hb 
defence,  and  bis  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger, 
the  vigilant  pontiff  marched  an  army  into  the  vici- 
nity of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed^ 
of  occupying  the  government,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  duke.     The  firiendship  and  active  interfe- 
rence of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had 
shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity,  on  the 

death 
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death  of  his  father,  Francesco,  defeated  this  pro-  chap. 
jcct.      The  Roman  army  was  withdrawn,    and  3cxiii> 
mutual   expressions   of   confidence    and  respect    issi. 
took  place  between  the  pontiff  and  the    duke*    '^t.46. 
These  circumstances  did  not,   however,  prevent 
the  pope,  m  the  coyrse  of  the  ensuing  year,  from 
forming  a  jian  for  possessii^  himself  of  the  city  of 
Ferrara,  by  treachery.    The  person  whom  he  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  was  Uberto  Gambara,  an 
apostoUck  protonotary,    who  afterwards  attained 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.     A  secret  intercourse 
was  established  between  Uberto,  and  Ridolfo  Helk>, 
the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers,^  in  the 
service  of  the  duke,  who  having  received  a  sum 
of  two  thousand  ducats,  as  the  reward  of  his  trea^* 
son,  engaged  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  papal  troops.    Orders  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Guido   Rangone,    who  commanded  the 
papal  army,  and  to  Guicdardini,   govemour  of 
Modena,  to  collect  their  forces  under  other  pre- 
texts, and  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend  until  further 
succours  should  arrive;  but  when  the  plan  was 
arranged,  and  the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it 
was  discovered  that  Ridolfo  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, commimicated  the  whole  affair  to  Alfonso, 
who,  having  seen  sufficient  of  the  intention  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  unwilling  that  matters  should 
proceed  to  extremities,  took  the  necessary  means 
f(»*  convincing  the  pope  that  Bidolfb  had  imposed 

npon 
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CHAP*  upon  him.^  The  conduct  of  Leo  towards  the  duke 

xxiiiy  of  Ferrara  discloses  some  of  the  darkest  shades 

1531.  in 


^  Muratoii  has  not  scrupled  to  represent  this  attempt 
in  a  much  darker  view,  and  asserts  that  the  pope  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  duke^  and  that  Guicci- 
ardini  found  himself  umntentionally  involved  in  this  black 
transaction.  For  this  imputation,  he  refers,  in  general, 
to  the  Ferrarese  historians,  and  to  Guicdardini.  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  examining  these  writers,  and  apprehend 
that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  been  led 
by  his  partiality  to  the  finmily  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accu* 
sation  against  the  pope  beyond  what  his  authorities  can 
justify*  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara,  that  of  Pigua  termi« 
nates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently,  throws  no  Ug^t 
on  this  transaction.  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  duke  and  the  pontiff,  and  m«itions  the 
determination  of  the  latter  to  possess  himself  of  Ferranu 
has  not  accused  him  of  any  treacherous  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardi,  or  rather  his  continuator 
Faustini,  has  indeed  informed  Us,  "  that  in  the  beginning 
^  of  the  year  1530,  the  life  of  the  duke  was  attempted  by 
^'  one  RidolfeDo,  captain  of  his  German  guard,  who  having 
"  been  corrupted  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  entered  hb 
^  chamber  with  an  intent  to  assassinate  him ;  but  that  being 
^*  overawed  by  the  appearance  and  countenance  of  the  duke, 
**  he  relinquished  his  design,  and  confessed  the  whole 
*^  transaction."  This  relation  differs  so  greatly  from  that 
of  Muratori,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the 
authority  on  which  he  has  relied.  Faustini  has  not  even 
insinuated  that  the  pope  was  an  accomplice,  nor  has  he 
connected  this  transaction  with  the  movements  of  the  papal 
army.  The  narrative  of  Guicciardini  corresponds  with 
that  wbfch  I  have  given^  and  contains  no  charge  of  any  in* 

tendon 
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in  Us  character;  abd  in  this  instance,  wefindthosecaA  F. 
licentious  princi)>les  which  induced  him  to  forfeit  ^^^^'« 
his  most  solemn  promises,  on  pretence  of  the  crimi-    1 58 1. 
nality  of  those  to  whom  they  were  made,  extended  At.46< 
to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  a  prince  who  had  not  by 
his  conduct,   furmshed  any  pretext  for  such  an 
attempt. 

Nor  were  die  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  "^  "^- 
Kmited  to  the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  states  of  tMoadihc 
Italy.    The  most  decbive  evidence  yet  remains,  sf^^nb 
that  he  had  not  only  formed  a  project  for  expelling  ^^^^^^* 
the  French  monarch  from  the  territories  of  Milan 
and  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  deli- 
yering  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  to  accjuire 
the  honour  to  which  Julius  II.  had  so  ardently  aspi- 
red, of  being  considered  as  the  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties  of  Italy*    He  was,  however,  well  aware,  that 
diese  great  undertakings  could  not  be  accomplish- 
ed merely  by  his  own  strengdi  and  his  own  re- 
sources, and  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dissennons  which  had  already  arisen  between 
Francis  L  and  the  emperour,  to  carry  his  purposes 

intoeflfecL 

Before, 


tenticm  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  aatasdnaU  the  duke : 
nor  has  Pteulus  Jorius,  who  has  left  a  Terjr  fiiU  and  dr*- 
cutnatantial  narratiTe  pf  the  life  of  Alfonso,  taken  any  notice 
of  such  a  transaction. 
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c  V  A  r.      Befi)re,  however,  he  engaged  in  negotiatidil^ 

3cxfii*  which  he  foresaw  might  involve  him  in  hosdiides, 

U9I.    he  resolved  to  raise  such  a  fioroe  as  would  not  onl^ 

4*.  be  suflicient  for  his  own  defencet  but  would  endde 


siii^  him  to  coopo^Ue  with  his  alfies,  in  efiecting  the 
swuBBcrcc-  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  aid  he 
'  ^  despatched  as  his  envoy  to  Switzerland,  AntDnio 
Pucci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  with  directions  to  raise 
for  his  serwce,  a  body  of  six  ihqusand  men.''  In 
d)is  undertaking,  the  bishop  fixmd  no  diflkultyi 
as  the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  UrtMno, 
taken  care  to  renew  his  treaties  with  the  Helvedck 
chiefs,  and  had  intrusted  the  bishop  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  for  their  pay/ 
Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  active  c^ierations, 
he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  with  him  in  an 
attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Inthecondi* 
tions  of  this  treaty,  it  was  stipulated,  that  Gaeta, 
and  the  whole  of  Uie  Neapolitan  territory,  between 
the  river  Garig^iano  and  the  ecclesiastical  stale» 
should  be  united  to  the  dominion  of  the  chfircb ; 
and  that  the  remainder  oi  the  kingdom,  should  be 
hekl  for  the  second  son  of  the  French  monarch, 
who  was  then  aa  in&nt,  and  should  be  governed 
by  an  apostolick  nuncio,  until  he  was  enabled  to 
take  upon  himself  the  i^ovemment**   Whilst  these 

nego- 
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ncfjQtiitioM  wttt  dff)en&ig»  the  Swisft'troops  in  c  h  a  p. 
^  servioe  of  the  popci  were  permitted,  to  pass  ^^J^^' 
through  the  states  of  Milw,  and  iveie  8tatic»ied  in    isai. 
diflferent  parCa  of  Boinagna  and  tbe /inarclt  of  An-  At.4a# 
coBa#    This,  however,  was  the  only  advantage 
which  Leo  derived  ^m  his  treaty  with  the  Frendi 
mooarch ;  and  was,   in  all  probability,  the  sole 
object  which  he  had  in  vietvr     Francis  n^w  began 
to  see,  with  jealousy,  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff, 
and  declined  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  td 
him.    {lis  delay,  or  his  refusal,  afforded  Leo  a 
]^usible  pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  hi^y  proba- 
ble Ihat  he  had  previously  determined  upon ;  and 
he  immediately  and  openly  united  his  ftnt^es  with 
Aoseofthe  emperour,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
wresting  fix>m  Francis  the  dominion  of  Milan,  and* 
expdlir^  the  French  fix)m  Italy/ 

On  die  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximilian  Tk-eaty  witb 

theenpersw 

Sfivza,  €ie  right  of  that  fiunily  to  the  supreme  for  reBtoring 
authority  of  the  Milanese  had  devolved  upcm  his  s^mtouh 
brother  Francesco,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Trent,  '*"' 
where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  fevourable  oppor-^ 
tuni^  of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ances* 
tors;  having  constantly  refused  all  the  offers  of  the 
French  monarch,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his 
claims.     His  expectations  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  2eal  and  activity  of  Girobmo  Morone,  jformer- 


f  Mur^torij  ArmaHy  voi.  ii.p9  146. 
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c  H  A  F.  Ijr  jcfaynodlor^  of  AfaKixuifian^  duke  of  hEkn^  and 
^^^^^'  by  whafcc  advice,  that  city  liad  been  sunendered 
i5%u  to  the  French;  bnt  who^  not  ha  vii^  experienced 
Am  46.  from  Francis  L -the  same  attentions  as  from  Ins 
Jte^edecesaor  Xxmis  XXL  had  assiduously^  though 
secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  his  audiority.  By 
d^  interference  of  Moroiie,  a  trea^  was  concluded 
on  thd  eighth  day  of  May,  1521,  between  the 
^pojpc  aqddie  emperour,  .for  establishing  Fmncesco 
Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaQr  it  was 
also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Pariiia  and  Piacenza 
should  again  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  that  the  emperour  should  support  the  claims 
of  the  pope  on  the  Ferrarese  (  and  that  he  should 
confer  on  Alessandro  de'  Medici  the  illegidmale 
son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  then  about  nine 
years  of  age,  a  territorial,  possession  in  Naples  ;^ 
and  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  a  pensioa 
of  ten  thousand  crowns,  payable  from  die  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Toledo,  then  iatdy  vacated.^  But 
for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  .of  the  ob- 
jects proposed, :  it  was  agreed,  that  this  alliance 
should  not  be  made  publick  until  measures  had 

been 


K  This  was  afterwards  agreed  to  be  the  dutchy  of  Civiti 
di  Penna,  wliich  brpught  in  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thou* 
sand  crowns,  and  whkh  Alessandro  afterwards  enjoyed. 

^  This  treaty  is  g^ven  by  Llinig,  Codex  Itai,  difiiomai, 
vof.  i.  fi.  167,  and  by  Du  Mont,  Cor/ts.  Difikmai.  vol.  x^ 
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been  taken,  as  well  in  Genoa  as  in  Milan,  forever-  chap. 
turning  the  authority  of  the  French,  either  by  firaud  ^^^^^v 
or  by  force.        .  ^*^^' 

.  -fit.  46- 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Milan  had^^J^ 
given  great  dissatisfaction,  insomuch,  that  many  *''JJ2Jli|^ 
of  the  noble  and  principal  inhabitants  had  quitted  Goudardiiii. 
the  city,  and  takoi  refuge  in  difierent  parts  of  Italy,  ted. 
intending  to  join  die  standard  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field. 
By  die  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined,  that 
this  force  should  be  concentrated  in  the  ciQr  of 
Heggio,  which  place,  as  well  as  the  ci^  of  Modena, 
was  then  governed  on  behalf  of  the  pope,  by  the 
historian  Guicciardini,  who  was  directed  secredy  to 
forward  the  enterprize,  and  to  advance  to  Morone 
ten  thousand  ducats  for  the  pay  of  his  troops. 
About  the  same  time  the  papal  gallies  were  ordered 
to  unite  with  those  of  the  emperour  then  at  Naples, 
and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the 
port  of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Girolamo  Adomo, 
one  of  the  Genoese  exiles,  who  had  been  compel- 
led to  quit  that  place  by  the  rival  faction  of  the 
Frcgosi,  and  whose  appearance  it  was  expected 
would  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the 
attempt.     The  doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been 
informed  of  their  approach,  and  had  so  e&ctually 
secured  the  coast,  that  die  commander  of  the  fleet 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  without  attempting  to 
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CHAP,  disembark/     tn   the  mean  time  die  Sietir  de 
^^^^'*  L^Ecus,^  who  during  die  absence  of  hb  brother 
1531.    Odet  de  Foix,  Mareschal  de  Lautrec,  held  the 
^*  *^*  chief  authority  in  Milan,  being  apprized  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  the  papal 
states,  resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppres- 
ring  them.     Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  com- 
pany of  four  hundred  horse,   and  followed  by 
Federigo  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Bozzofo,  at  the  head 
of  one  thousand  infiuitry,  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the  hope,  as  Guic- 
dardini  conjectures,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
secure  the  persons  of  the  exiles,  either  by  prevaS- 
ing  upon  the  govemour,  who  was  not  a  soklier  by 
profession,  and  was  supposed  to  be  whoQy  unpro- 
vided for  an  attack,  to  ddiver  them  up  to  him;  or 
by  availing  himself  of  some  pretext  for  entering 
the  place.    Guicciardini  had,  however,  received 
intimation  of  hb  derign,  and  had  requested  the 
papal  commander  Guido  Rangone,   then  in  the 
Modenese,  to  enter  the  city  of  Reggio  by  night; 
he  had  also  called  in  to  his  assistance  the  solars 
raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that  the  neighbour- 
ing  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness  at  the  sound 

of 


^  GuicciartL  Hb,  xiv.  voU  iLp.  183. 

^  Thomas  de  Foix,  Sieor  de  L*£cus.  Capello  in  his 
commerxtariea,  denominates  him  Tomaao  Ftuio  chiamat9 
Monsignor  de  UEkus  ;  Guicdardini  calls  him  Lo  Scudo^ 
and  Robertson  the  MarcMchal  de  Foix. 


MX.  46. 
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of  ihe  bell,  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning  e  h  jk  f^ 
the  French  commander  presented  himself  before  ^^^^' 
the  city,  and  sent  one  of  hi&  officers  to  reque^  an  ^^^^\ 
interview  with  the  goremour.  Guicciardini  com- 
plied with  lus  wi^es,  and  a  place  was  appointed 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place  widiont  the 
wails.  L'Ecos  accordingly  made  his  apfiearance 
with  several  of  his  followers,  and  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate  through 
winch  Guiccianfini  and  his  aiktendants  passed  to 
meet  him.  Tlie  Frendi  commancfer  then  began 
lo  con^lain  to  the  govemour,  that  he  had  shown 
fiivour  and  afforded  support  to  the  Milanese  rebels, 
who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city  for 
hostile  purposes;  whilst  the  govemour,  on  the 
other  hand,  lamented  tliat  a  body  of  French  troops 
had  thus,  without  any  previous  representations 
having  been  made  as  to  their  object,  suddenly  en- 
tered the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this 
interview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  affinrded  him  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  gates,  for  the  purpose  c^  admitting  a 
wagon  laden  with  cwn,  attempted  to  enter  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident 
excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  sup- 
posing that  the  French  commander  had  been  privy 
to  the  attempt,  began  to  discharge  their  artillery 
from  the  walls;  by  which  Alessandro  Trivulzio, 
an  eminent  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
French,  who  stood  near  L'Kcus,  received  a  wound, 

VOL.  IV,  3  9  of 
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j  c  R  A  P.  of  which  he  died  OD  the  second  day  feOowing ;  nor 

j  ^^'^^'  was  it  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  tlie 

1531.    fear  of  injurii^  the  govemour,  that  L'Ecus  himself 
'^  ^^-  escaped.    In  lus  turn  he  accused  Guicdaidini  of 
treachery ;  and  not  knowing  whether  to  remain 
where  he  stood,  or  to  seek  hb  safety  in  flight,  suf- 
fered the  governour  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
lead  him  into  the  cuty,  accompanied  only  by  La 
Motte,  one  of  lus  officers.    Tlierestofhistroc^ 
suppomigthat  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  be- 
took themselves  to  fli^  in  such  haste,  thatserend 
of  them  left  their  weapons  behind  them.     After  a 
full  exjdanation  had  taken  place,  Guicciardini  set 
at  liberty  the  French  commander,  whodeqntched 
La  Motte  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause 
ofhis  vi^t  toReggio,  and  to  request  that  he  would 
give  orders  for  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  the 
Milanese  exiles  within  lus  territories.^    Of  this 
incident  Leo  availed  himself  to  rqnesent  to  the 
consistory  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  the 
French,  whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  posses- 
sing themselves  of  the  city  of  Reggio ;  be  declared 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  unite  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  emperour;   and  although  the  treaty  with 
Charles  V.  had  actually  been  concluded,  he  now 
aflfected  to  treat  with  the  imperial  ambassadour  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  confederation,  and  issued  a  papal 

bull. 


k  Gmcciard.  Ub.  xiv.  vol.  a.  fi.  180.    Murator.  Armai. 
vol,  m.fi,  147^ 
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bull,  by  which  he  excommunicated,  as  well  die  c  h  A  p. 
French  monarch,  as  his  two  commanders  .Odet,  xxiii> 
and  Thomas  de  Foix,  until  they  should  restore  the     1531. 
cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  authority  of  the  ^^-  ^^* 
holy 


Hostilities  beine:  now  unavoidable,  Leo  called  H"«"^*««^ 

'  ^  '  commenced 

to  Rome  the  celebrated  Italian  commander  Pros-  ag»iMtthe 
pero  Cdonna,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
emperour  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  most  efiectual  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war."*  He  also  engaged  In  his  service 
Federigo  marquis  of  Mantua,**  and  conferred  on 
him  the  tide  of  captain  general  of  the  church,  to 
which  he  had  long  aspired.     On  this  occasion  the  - 

marquis 


*  This  document  is  preseryed  in  Du  Mont,  Corp*  Diplo" 
mat*  Su/ifUn  vol.  iii.  par,  up^7U  Charles  V.  also  issued  an 
Imperial  edict  which  Leo  published  at  Rome.  About  this 
time  an  explosion  of  g:unpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of 
Milan,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  lightning,  by 
which  seTeral  French  soldiers  lost  their  lives,  and  the  for- 
tifications were  considerably  damaged*  GuicciartL  lib,  xiv* 
vo/.  ii.  p»  185«  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin 
poem  by  Antonius  Thylisius,  of  Cosenza,  entitled,  TVrm 
de  atlopereuswj  published,  with  his  other  poems  at  Rome, 
1534  4<». 

»  Murotor.  Annal,  vol,  x*  p*  148. 

^  He  had  previously  entered  into  stipulations  with  the 
marquis  for  300  men  at  arms,  the  treaty  for  which  is 
given  by  Du  Mont,  Corp^  diplomat,  vol*  lYmpgr*  u  p,  323. 
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€  H  A  P.  marquis  sent  back  to  France  tbe  iroignUi  t&  the 
^T^^^^*  order  of  S,  Michael,   widi  which  he  had  been 
issi.   honoured  by  the  king.''    The  anay  of  the  allies 
JEu  46.  consisted  of  six   tfaotiaand  Italian   troops,    two 
thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned  from  the 
attack  of  Genoa,  and  two  thousand  more  who  were 
desfiatched  from  N^fes,  under  the  oommmd  of 
Ferdinaodo  D'Avatos,  marquis  of  Pesoanu  These 
'  were  afterwards  joined  by  fid^  diousand  Germam^ 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  pope  and  the  em- 
perour,  and  by  the  Swiss  troops  whkh  Leo  had 
brought  into  Italy ;  whose  numbers  had,  however, 
been  reduced,  by  the  return  of  many  of  tfaeir  asso- 
ciates,  to  about  two  thousand.     Vi  to  these  be 
added  the  papal  and  Florentiiie  troops  not  enume*' 
rated  with  the  above,  the  force  of  the  allied  army 
may  be  computed  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men.'    Of  these  the  chief  com- 
mand was  confided  to  Prospero  Colonna ;  but  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  papal  army  was  intrusted 
to  Guicciardini,  who^  under  the  name  of  coounis- 
carywgeneral,  was  expressly  invested  wkfa  authorky 
over  the  marqais  of  Mantua.    \xi  the  nonlh  of 
August,  the  Italian  troops  assembled  at  Bologna ; 
and  Colonna,  having  soon  afterwards  effected  a 
junction  with  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These 


"^  md.fi.  187. 
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TtnlBe  firmidable  proceedings  occasioned  great  c  h  a  f. 
atann  to  Frands  L  who  now  began  to  perceive  the  xxm. 
«flfects  of  his  own  imprudence  in  devesting  the  pope    ^^^i* 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  But  wfaSst  he  endeavoured  ^^  ^' 
in  vain  to  mitiealie  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  '""^^i- 
he  resorted  to  such  measures  as  seemed  necessaiy  daeodhi* 
for  the  defence  of  hts  possessions,  andLautr|p  then  leMioBs. 
in  France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  govern- 
ment, with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  kii^,  that 
he  should  speedily  receive  a  supply  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats.     On  his  arrival,  Lautrec 
began  to  collect  the  French  forces  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lombardy.    The  Venetians  also 
despatched  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  a  boc^ 
xA  eight  tfiousand  foot,  and  about  nine  hundbed 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Tebdoro  Trivulzio, 
and  Andrea  Gritti.*    The  most  strenuous  eflbrts 
<tf  both  the  contending  parties  were,  however,  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  die  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  on 
whose  determinad<p  it  was  conceived,   that  die 
event  of  the  contest  would  finally  depend ;  and 
notwithstanding  die  representations  and  promiseib 
ci  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the  imperial  envoys, 
the  cantons  agreed  to  folfil  the  trea^  which  diey 
had  previously  formed  with  Francb  I.  md  to  sup- 
ply him  with  a  considerable  force ;  in  consequence 
of  which  four  thousand  of  these  mercenaries,  being 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  number  Ikx  which 

he 


^  Mutator^  AmuU.  vol.  x«/k,  147* 
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€  H  A  p.  he  baS  stqiulatedy  aimed  at  AGfanu'^    Lantrec  novr 

3mn*  oommenoed  hb  operations,  and  despatching  his 

1531.    brodier  L'Ecusy  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  lanoes^ 

Mjl  46.  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo»  widi  five  diousand  inErn- 

tiy  to  the  defience  of  Parma,  employed  the  utmost 

vigilance  in  securing  the  dty  of  Milan,  and  die 

rest  of  its  territory  against  the  expected  attack. 

The  allied  forces,  after  various  dissensions  be» 
tween  the  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops, 
and  great  diversity  of  ojunion  amoi^;st  the  com* 
manders,  at  length  commenced  their  attack  upon 
Parma;  and,  aldiough  they  were  fi^uendy  on  the 
point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  French  garrison  to 
retire  to  that  part  of  the  city  virhich  lies  beyond  die 
river,  and  immediate^  occupied  the  station  which 
tbdr  adversaries  had  left  The  inhabitants  of  diis 
district  expressed  the  greatest  satis£u:tion  on  being 
again  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  diurch;  but 
their  joy  was  speedily  terminated  by  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  promiscuous  soldieiy,  who  had 
proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  dib  violence 
they  were,  however,  at  la^  restrained  by  the  most 
decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  commander 
Colonna,  who,  among  other  instances  of  a  just 

severi^. 


^  The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand,  v.  Gtora- 
ard.  Ub.  siv.  voU  n.  fu  IBB.  Piant^9  Muu  qf  the  JUtiuetkk 
Stateat  voL  u»fi»  1 15« 


] 
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aevenQTy  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  of  sol-  chap. 
diers,  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  monastery^  xxiii. 
and  thus  at  length  succeeded  m.  appea^g  the  tu»     15S1. 
mult.'  .    JBX.46. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  and  Venetian  ***«**«* 

FcmrajoiM 

army,  of  which  Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  com-  tbePMck. 
mand,  ahhough  consisting  of  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  had  remained  inactive,  in  expecta- 
tion of.  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body  of  six 
thousand  Swiss,  by  whose  assbtance  they  might 
be  enabled  to  oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops 
in  the  field.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  itftack 
upon  Parma,  they  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Taro,  about  seven  miles  from  that  ci^,.  fyt 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  enemy.'  At  this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the 
French  were  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrnra, 
who  having  discovered  the  tenour  of  the  treaty 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperour,  and  findii^ 
no  security  for  himself  but  m  the  success  p£  the 
French,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  fi)rmidable 
body  of  troops,  and  advancing  into  the  Mode* 
nese,  captured  the  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice, 
threatenmg  even  the  city  of  Modena.  This  unex- 
pected event  compelled  the  allies  to  divide  their 
forces;  Guido  Rangone  was  despatched  with  a 

power- 


'  Muraior.  JnnaL  vol.  x.  fi*  US. 
'  Ibid.fi.  149. 
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c  u  A  p/powerfiit  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  dtske  off 

^^^^^*  Fcrrani;  all  finrtfaer  attempts  on  the  city  of  Parma 

153^*    were  dbandooed ;  and  an  o{^x)rtunil7  was  aferded 

•**•  *^  the  French  commander  of  supplying  the  place  witii 

provi^ons,  and  fortifying  it  i^ainst  subsequent  at- 


Tbecttdioai  Thc retreat  of  thc  Dopal  aimv  fifom  P^uTua  wss 
Medici  le-  a  cause  of  great  luxation  to  the  pontiff,  who  had 
!^j!l.  hidierto  been  oUieed  to  bear  almost  the  whole 


allied  araijr. 


expenses  of  the  war^  and  who  now  began  to  dcmbt 
whether  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted  by 
the  insinceri^  of  his  allies/  ^He  therefore,  by 
means  of  his  envoy  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubted 
his  efforts  to  obtidn  arcenforcement  from  the  Swiss; 
and  although  the  Hdvetick  cluefe  had  already  de« 
spatcdied  several  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity  for 
pay  and  for  plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish 
die  pope  widi  twelve  diousand  men,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  should  be  employed  only  in  the 
ddence  of  the  states  oS  the  church.^  At  the  same 
dme  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  under  the  title  (rflegate  of  the  diurch, 

to 


»  Murat*  Aimal.  vol,  x^fi.  149. 

^  Gwcciard.U6^m.  voL  ii.  fi.  198.    Mutator.  ArmaL 

vol,  ILmfi*  149. 

^  Gtacciard.  Ub.  adv.  vol.  u./r.  199,. 
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to  take  upon  himaelf  the  superintendence  of  the  al-  chap. 
lied  army,  and  to  aDay  by  his  authori^s  die  disputes  ^^^^^* 
and  jealousies  which  had  arisen  among  the  com-     i^si. 
tnanders,  and  which  seemed  daily  to  increase.         '^^«  ^^' 

The  opposmg  armies,  after  fiequent  movements,  2^,^^^ 
and  some  skirmishes  of  litde  importance,  now  wdt-  <^^  breach 

a  dfcsert  to  dft 

ed  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  dwny. 
those  reenforcements  from  Switzerland,  which  had 
been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were  expected 
to  ^ve  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  ser- 
vices, a  decided  superiori^.  A  considerable  body 
of  these  mercenaries  at  length  arrived,,  and  formed 
a  junction  at  Gambara,  with  their  countrymen  in 
tfie  pay  of  the  allies ;  the  two  cardinal  legates  of 
Medici,  andofSion,  decorated  with  their  crosses 
of  silver,  marching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  their  reli^on  and  office.  A  nego- 
tiation was  now  opened,  in  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  services  of  the  Swiss  were  oflfered  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  but  the  French  commander  having 
been  disappointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three 
hundred  thousand  ducats  from  France,  which  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  dutchess  of  Angoul^me, 
modier  of  the  French  monarch,  to  her  own  use, 
the  ofl^  and  promises  of  the  pontifical  legates  pre- 
vailed; and  the  Swiss,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances and  efibrts  of  Lautrec,  united  their  forces 
with  those  of  Colonna  ;  whilst  those  in  the  service 
of  the  French  monarch  deserted  their  standards, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  either  joined  the  papal  troops  or  returned  to 
3tXTii.  their  own  country. 

15SK 

Ml  46.  Di^irited  by  diis  disappcuntment,  and  alarmed 
The  auict  at  tfae  acccssion  of  strength  which  his  adversaries 
had  thus  obtained,  Lautrec  thought  it  expedient 
to  retreat  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Havii^ 
therefore  stron^y  garrisoned  Cremona,  and  Fiz- 
zighitone,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  took  his 
station  on  the  side  of  the  river  next  to  Milan,  ia- 
tending  to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy • 
The  papal  and  imperial  commanders,  having  widi 
their  new  accession  of  strength  acquired  fresh 
spirits,  resolved  to  relinquish  all  attempts  of  less 
importance,  and  {H-ooeed  immediately  to  attadk  die 
city  of  Milan.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  con* 
ducted  widi  a  degree  of  secrecy  and  despatch,  which 
is  allowed  to  have  confisrred' great  hcsiour  on  Co* 
lonna;  audits  success  attached  no  less  disgrace  to 
the  military  talents  of  Lautrec,  who  had  boasted, 
even  in  a  despatch  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
prevent  his  enemies  from  e&cting  their  purpose* 
The  transportation  of  the  army  took  place  at  Vauri, 
about  five  miles  from  Cassano,  where  the  French 
troops  were  then  encamped,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
having  accompanied  the  first  detachment  of  the 
army,  in  one  of  the  boats  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose.*"    No  resistance  was  made  on  the  part  of 

die 
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tfie  French ;  and  although  the  moveteent  was  chap. 
rendered  ttbdious  by  various  circumstances,  una-  ^^^'^' 
voidable  in  such  an  attempt,  yet  a  con^derable  ^^31. 
body  of  the  allied  army  effected  a  landing.  It  ^'  ^^* 
mi^t  have  been  presumed,  that  when  Lautrec 
was  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  he  would  have 
marched  his  whole  force  against  the  invaders ;  but 
after  a  &tal  deliberation  of  some  hourd,  during 
which  die  number  of  hb  enemies  was  increasing, 
he  de^Mtched  hb  brother  with  a  body  of  French 
ii^mtry,  four  hundred  lances,  and  some  pieces  of 
artiUeiy,  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  A 
vigorous  action  took  place,  in  which  the  supe^ 
riority  was  warmly  contested.  The  French  com- 
mander, dismounting  from  his  horse,  with  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry,  fought  with  great  courage; 
and  if  the  artillery  had  arrived  in  time,  it  is  suppo- 
sed  that  the  French  would  have  repulsed  the  allies. 
The  troops  vdiich  had  not  yet  passed,  seebg  the 
danger  to  which  their  associates  were  exposed, 
made  the  utmost  eflforts  to  cross  the  river  to  their 
asaistance.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  prompted  by 
th^t  fearless  magnraimity  by  which  he  was  always 
distinguished,  plunged  into  the  current  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and 
arrived  in  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.  By  these 
exertions  L'Ecus  was  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
con^derable  loss,  to  Cassano«  where  Lautrec  im* 
mediately  lxx)ke  up  his  camp,  and  hastened  towards 
Milan,  intending  to  concentre  all  his  forces  in  the 
defence  of  that  capital.  On  his  arrival  he  committed 

an 
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c  H  A  P.  an  act  of  useless  and  imprudent  severity/  bjr  tfie 

3^3ciii«  publick execution  of  Cristofiiro Paliavidni, a  noble- 

1531.     man  not  less  respectable  by  his  age  and  character, 

^^  ^6*  than  by  his  rank  and  influence,  and  who  had  {»€- 

viously  been  committed  to  prison  as  a  partisan  of 

the  pope,  between  whom  and  his  fiunily,  diere  had 

long  subsisted  a  friendly  intimacy. 


CAiMre  of 
MUmw 


On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1521,  the 
allied  army  arrived  without  further  opposidon  in 
the  vicinity  of  Milan,  where  an  incident  took  place 
which  has  been  represented  as  of  a  very  surprisii^ 
nature.  Whilst  the  legates  and  principal  officers 
were  debating  near  the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  on  the 
mode  to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  ci^,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  who  informed  them,  diat 
if  they  would  instandy  prosecute  their  enterprise, 
the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
take  up  arms  against  the  French;  an  incident, 
says  Guicciardini,  ^*  which  appears  marvellous ; 
'^  as,  notwithstsmding  all  the  diligence  that  could 
'^  be  used,  it  never  was  discovered,  either  who 
'^  this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had  been 
'^  sent."  At  the  approach  of  night,  Ferdinand 
d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  proceeded  to  the  attack.  On  pre- 
senting himself  before  one  of  the  bastions  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  a  party 
of  Venetians,  a  mutual  discharge  of  musketry 
took  place ;  but  on  the  assailants  making  an  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  scak  the  walls,  the  Venetians,  abandoning  chap. 
their  station,  betook  themselves  to  flight/  The  ^^^^^* 
mapquis,  pursuing  fais  good  fortune,  entered  the  i^'i* 
suburbs,  and  after  a  short  contest,  in  which  the  ^^* 
Venedan  commander  Trivulzio  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  dispersed  the  French  and  their 
allies.  On  his  s^proaching  the  gates  of  the*  city, 
they  were  instantly  opened  by  his  partisans,  whilst  ^ 
tfie  cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  the  other  chiefe  were 
received  with  their  followers,  at  another  of  the 
gates,  according  to  the  assurances  received  from 
their  unknown  viinter.  The  French  commander, 
surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  terrified  by  the  general  indigo 
nation  expressed  by  the  populace,  withdrew  with 
his  tnx^  to  Como,  having  first  strongly  garri- 
soned the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some  apprehensions 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens, 
from  the  violence  of  the  victorious  army ;  but  by 
the  vi^lant  conduct  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
and  the  pradent  advice  of  Girolamo  Morone,  all 
outrage  was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  prohibiting  on  pain  of  death  any  injury  to 
the  inhabitants.'  In  the  morning  an  embassy  of 
twelve  citizens,  of  the  order  of  nobility,  appeared 
before  the  carduial  legate  de'  Medici,  to  surrender 
the  city  and  entreat  protection.  Morone,  in  the 
name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  now  r^arded  as 

duke 

I  ■  ■  ■ 

y  Commentarj  tU  GaUazzo  Ca/ieUa^  Hbm  i.  fi.  1 1. 
*  CafieUa^  Commentary^  libA*/ul  1. 
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CRAP,  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  the  goveniment, 

3cxm>  under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.    The  other  cides 

153  u    of  the  Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  au- 

^^  ^fi*  thority,  and  Parma  and  Piacenza  once  more  ac- 

knowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see.* 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accom- 
iiieaiiiet  pUshed  this  object,  thmi  they  turned  their  arms 
dnkeofrer.  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  by  an  act  of 
open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the  pope  that 
pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  which  he 
had  long  sought  for.  The.  towns  of  Finale  and 
San  Felice  were  speedily  retaken,  and  many  of  the 
principal  places  of  the  dutchy  of  Ferrani>  on  die 
confines  of  Romagna,  were  occupied  by  the  papal 
troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Gar- 
fagnana,  whilst  Guicciardini,  as  commissary  of 
the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small  province  of  Frig- 
nano,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midatf^of  these 
hostilities  the  pope  issued  a  monitory,  or  bull,  in 
which,  after  loading  the  duke  with  reproaches,  he 
excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  church, 
and  {daced  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict. 
The  vicdence  of  these  measures,  instead  of  indmi- 
dating  the  duke,  only  served  to  sdmulate  his  exer- 
tions 


*  Gtf/ccmrefifTii, /S^.  xiv.vo/.ii./u  311.  MuratmyAnnaBy 
vdm'X.fi,  151. 
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tions  and  to  rouse  his  resentment.   He  determined  c  r  a  p« 
to  defend  his  dominions  to  the  last  extremity,  xxm. 
He  fortified  the  city  of  Ferrara  ds  craipletely  as    ^^^^' 
possible,  and  provided  it  with  ammunition  and     ^  *** 
provisions  for  a  siege*     He  increased  his  Italian 
militia,  and  engaged  in  his  service  four  thousand 
German  mercenaries.    To  the  monitoiy  of  the 
pope,  he  replied  by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  in- 
sisted on  the  justice  of  bis  cause,  and  bitterly 
complained  of  tihe  outrageous  and   treachen>us 
conduct  of  the  pcHitiffV    But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  an  ^vent  occurred,  which 
not  only  relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions,  but 
produced  a  most  important  alteration  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Italy,  and  in  the  general  aspect  of  ^  the 
times.^ 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture 
of  Milan,  and  \he  recovery  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  sodkabdb. 
Leo  was  passing  his  time  at  his  villa  of  Malliana* 
He  immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  No- 
vember, for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary 
directions  to  his  commanders,  and  pe^taking  in  the 
publick  rejoicings  on  this  important  victory.  It 
was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 

had 


poskioBoff 
LaoX* 


^  Alfonso  has  commemorated  his  unexpected  deliver- 
ance in  a  medal  struck  on  this  occasion,  with  the  motto, 
Ex  OBB  Lbohis. 
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CHAP,  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sfbrza  to  cede  to 
^^"^*  him  the  sovereignty  of  Milan ;  in  consideration  of 
1531.  which  he  had  agreed  to  surrender  to'the  duke  his 
iEt«  46.  cardinal's  hat,  with  die  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
holy  dee,  and  all  hb  benefices,  amounting  to  the 
annual  9(Um  of  fifty  thousand  durats ;  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  ex- 
pressed such'  s3rmptoms  of  joy  and  satis&ction  as 
he  had  on  no  other  occasion  evificed,  and  gave 
Gvxiers  that  the  rejoicii^  should  be  continued  in 
the  city  during  three  days.  On  being  asked  by 
his  master  of  the  ceremonies  whether  it  would  not 
also  be  proper  to  return  solemn  thanks  to  God  on 
such  an  occa^on,  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
opinion  of  this  officer.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war 
between  any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not; 
usual  for  the  church  to  rejoice  upon  any  victory, 
u^ess  the  holy  see  derived  some  benefit  fit>m  it ; 
that  if  the  pope  therefore  thought  that  he  had  ob. 
tained  any  great  advantages,  he  should  manifest 
his  joy  by  returning  thanks  to  God ;  to  which  the 
pope  smilingly  replied,  ^'  that  he  had  indeed  ob- 
^  tained  a  great  prize.  ''^  He  then  gave  directions 
that  a  consistory  should  be  held  on  Wednesday 
the  twen^-seventh  day  of  November ;  and  finding 

himrself 


MM 


^  «  Quod  bonum  magnum  in  manibus  haberet." 

Par*  dt  GrassUj  Dior,  inediL 
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^madf  sdmewhat  indisposed,   he  retired  to  his  c  h  a  p. 
chamber,  where  he  took  a  few  hours  rest.  *  xxiiu 

1531. 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  -^t.  46. 
but  little  alarm,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  "^  ^^' 
to  a  cold  caught  at  his  villa.  The  consistory  was 
not,  however,  held ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
dqr,  the  first  day  of  December,  the  pope  suddenly 
died.  Tlus  event  was  so  unexpected,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  expired  without  those  ceremonies 
which  are  considered  as  of  such  essential  importance 
by  the  Roman  church.  *"  Paullus  Jovius  relates, 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  returned 
thanks  to  God  with  his  hands  clasped  together, 
and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven ;  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  his  approaching  fitte,  after 
having  lived  to  see  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacen- 
za  restored  to  the  church,  and  the  French  effectually 
humbled ; '  but  this  narrative  deserves  little  further 
credit  than  such  as  it  derives  firom  the  mere  pro* 

bability 


^  These  circumstances  are  related  on  the  authoritj  of 
Paris  de  Grassis. 

«  Tlie  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacrament^ 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps 
without  reason,  to  Sanazzaro. 

^  Sacra  sub  extrema«u  forte  requiritis  hora, 
*^  Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere ;  vendiderat." 

f  Joviij  vita  lacofu  x«  &b,  iv.  fi*  93. 
VOL.  IV.  3  O 
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CHAP  babilitf  of  such  a  circumstance.    In  truth,  the  cir- 

xxiii*  cumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are 

1531.    invdved  inmysterious  and  total  obscurity ;  and  the 

£t.  46.  accounts  given  of  this  event  by  Varillas,  and  similar 

writers  in  subsequent  times,  are  the  spurious  ofi* 

spring  of  their  own  imagination.'^    Some  informa* 

tion  pn  this  important  event  might  have  been  expects 

ed  from  the  cUary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies^ 

Paris  de  Gnosis ;  but  it  b  remarkable,  that  from 

Sunday 


'  Anecdotes  de  Florence^  fi,  303.  EssaU  dt  MonUt^ne^ 
VoiA.fi*  15.  Seckendotffy  Ub.  i  sec.  xlvii.  /k.  191,  &c,  \ 
very  apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pofitiff"  in 
his  last  moments  is  also  given  by  Fra  Callisto  Piacentino, 
regular  canon  of  the  Lateran,  an  enthusiastick  preacher  of 
the  school  of  Savonarola ;  who  in  one  of  his  discourses 
on  the  words,  Sendnastis  muiium  et 'intu&etU  fiarumf  ex- 
claims, ^  Povero  Papa  Leone !  che  s'aveva  congregate 
^*  taote  dignitadii  tanti  thesori,  tanti  palazzi,  tanti  amiciy 
^  tanti  sepvitori,  et  a  ^uella  ultimo  piusaggto  del  pertuso 
**  del  sacco.  ogni  cosa  i)e  c^dde  fuori*  Solo  v|  rimase  Krate 
«  Mariano,  il  qual  per  esser  leggiere  (ch*  egli  era  buffon^) 
<<  come  una  festuca  rimase  attaccato  al  sacco ;  che  arriva- 
i*  to  quello  povero  Papa  al  punto  di  morte,  di  quanto  e' 
<<  s'havesse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase,  eccetto  Fratc 
**  Mariano,  che  solo  raninm  gli  r^ccqmandava,  dicendo, 
«  Eaccordaievi  di  Dioy  Santo  Padre.  E  il  povero  Papa, 
**  in  agonia  constituto,  a  meglio  che  potea,  replicando  dicea, 
^*  Dio  duonoy  Dio  buono^  O  £Ho  buono  !  et  cosi  Tanima  reae 
♦*  al  suo  Signore.  Vedi  s'egli  ^  vero,  che  9m  cwgrtgmi 
f*  merces  ftsmt  eoa  m.  sacculum  /lertusum.^'  afi,  TVra^.  &p. 
riq  deflq  4^tt.  Ital.  vol.  vu.  /mr.  ilif  ^  41 9. 
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Sunday  the  twenty-fburth  day  of  November,  when  g  h  a  p^ 
the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to  the  siime  day  .£^?Hi 
in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no  notice     I53i. 
is  taken  by  this  officer  of  the  pr(^;ress  of  his  dis^   'fit.  46. 
order,  of  the  particulars  of  his  conduct,  or  of  the 
means  adopted  for  his  recovery.    On  the  last  men- 
tioned day,  Paris  de  Grassis  was  called  upon  to 
make  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  the  pontiE 
He  found  the  body  already  cold  and  livid.    After 
having  g^ven  such  directions  as  seemed  to  him  re« 
quisite  on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  the  cardinals 
to  meet  on  the  following  day.    All  the  cardinals 
then  in  Rome,  being  twenty-nine  in  number,  ac- 
cordingly attended ;  but  the  concourse  of  die  peo- 
ple was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  make  their  way  to  the  assem- 
bly.   The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  arrange 
the  ceremonial  of  the  funeral,  which  it  was  or- 
dered should  take  place  on  the  evening  of  the 

same  day. 

< 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatis&ctoiy  narra-  lumniftr 
tive  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  which  occurred  when  ti»t  uS  x. 
lie  had  not  yet  completed  the  forty-sixth  year  of  ^ 
his  age ;  having  reigned  eight  years,  eight  months^ 
and  nineteen  days.    It  was  the  general  opinion  at 
die  time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffiagqi 
of  succeeding  historians,  that  his  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  excess  of  his  joy,  on  hearing  of  the 
success  of  his  arms.    If,  however,  after  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  experienced, 

Ws 
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c  H  A  P.  his  mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortifiel  txMeast 
xxm.  this  influx  of  good  fortune,  it  is  probable  at  learti 
152U  diat  its  effects  would  have  been  more  sudden^  'On 
Mu4€.  this  occasion  it  has  been  well  observ^  that  an 
excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only  on  a  irst  emodon, 
and  that  Leo  survived  this  intelligence  eight  days.  ^ 
It  seems  therefore  not  imju^obable,  that  this  story- 
was  labricated  merely  as  a  pretext,  to  conceal  the 
real  cause  of  his  death ;  and  that  the  slight  indis^ 
position  and  temporary  seclusion  of  the  pmtifl^ 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies 
to  gratify  their  resentment,  or  promote  dieir  own 
ambitious  views  by  his  destruction.  Some  cir- 
cumstances  are  related  which  ^ve  additional  credi- 
bility to  this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of 
the  pope  was  intared,  Paris  de  Grassis,  per- 
ceiving  it  to  be  much  lifted,  inquired  from  the 
consistozy  whetiier  they  would  have  it  opened  and 
examined,  to  which  they  assented.  On  peHfom- 
ing  tills  operation,  the  medical  attendants  reported 
tiiat  he  had  certainly  died  by  poison.  To  this 
it  is  added,  that  during  his  illness  the  pope  had 
frequently  complmned  of  an  internal  burraig, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  ^^  whence^'' 
says  Paris  de  Gras^,  "  it  is  certain  that  the  pope 
<<  was  poiscHied. "  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
a  smgular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  4iie  same 

officer. 


^m 
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officer,  who  rdates  in  his  diaiy,  that  a  few  days  chap. 
befinre  the  indbpontion  of  die  pontiff,  a  person  xxtii, 
anknown  and  xfisguraed  c^led  upcm  om  of  the  issi. 
fDonks  in  the  mmiastery  of  S.  Jerom,  and  re-  '^^  "^^ 
^piesled  him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt 
^Nr(itild>be  made  by  one  of  his  confidential  atten- 
dants lo  poison  him ;  not  by  his  food,  but  by  his 
linen.  The  friar,  not  choosing  to  convey  this 
imdligence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Maliiana« 
communicated  it  to  the  datary,  who  immediately 
acquainted  the  pope  with  it.  Tlie  friar  was  sent 
tor  to  the  villa,  and  having  there  confirmed,  in 
die  presence  c^  the  pontiff,  what  he  had  before 
related,  Leo,  with  great  emotion  observed,  ^^  that 
^'  if.it  was  the  will  of  God  ^t  he  should  die, 
^^he  ^uld  submit  to  it;  but  that  he  should 
*^  use  ^  the  precaution  in  his  power."  We  are 
fartfierinformed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
he  fdl  sick,  and  that  vnth  his  last  words  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  murdered  and  could  not 
long  survive. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  thepopulace,  oa 
the  death  of  the  pontiff,  was  unbounded.  On  its 
being  rumoured  diat  he  died  by  poison,  they,  in 
the  first  emotions  of  their  fury,  seized  upon  Ber- 
nab6  Male^ina,  one  of  the  pope's  cupbearers,  who 
had  excited  their  suspicions  by  attempting  to  leave 
ibe  city,  at  this  critical  juncture,  on  the  pretext  of 
hunting,  and  dragged  him  to  the  casde  of  S.  An- 
gek>.    On  hb  examination  it  was  alleged  against 

him. 
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CHAP,  him,  that  the  day  befixe  the  pope  became  ifid]qx>- 
JEEIiliaed,  he  had  received  fix>taMaleqiiiia  a  cup  of  wine, 
1531.  and  after  havii^  drank  it,  hadasked  in  great  anger , 
At.  46.  what  he  meant  by  givii^  him  so  diss^;reeable  and 
bitter  a  potion.  No  sufficient  proo&  appearing  of 
his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  libe- 
rated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  MecUci  arrivii^ 
at  the  city,  prohibited  any  further  examination  on 
the  subject  He  could  not,  however,  prevent  die 
surmises  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  conjectured 
that  Francb  L  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  crime; 
a  supposition  wholly  incon^tent  with  the  ingenu* 
ous  and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It  has 
since  been  sug^;ested,  that  the  duke  of  Ferram^ 
whose  dominions  were  so  immediately  endangered 
by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontifi^  or  the  exiled 
duke  of  Urbino,  might  have  resorted  to  diese  in. 
,  sidious  means  of  revenge ; '  but  of  these  individuals 
the  weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the  latter, 
who,  by  his  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia^ 
had  given  a  decisive  proof,  that  in  the  gratification 
of  his  resentment,  he  knew  no  bounds ;  and  wh^ 
had,  by  his  complaints  and  representations  to  the 
sacred  cdlege,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  consider, 
able  enmity  against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  court. 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in 
the  Vatican,  without  any  extraordinary  pomp ;  the 

avowed 
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avowed  reason  of  which  was  the  impoverished  state  c  B  a  p. 
of  the  Roman  treasury,  exhausted,  as  it  was  alle-  xxiii, 
ged,  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  by  the  wars  in     1531. 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  recent  successes  •**•  ♦^ 
with  which  his  efforts  had  been  crowned,  might,  J^^U^ 
however,  have  supplied  both  the  motives  and  the 
resources  for  a  more  splendid  funeral,  if  other  cir- , 
cumstances,  arising  from  the  peculiar  and  suspicious 
manner  of  his  death,  had  not  rendered  it  improper 
or  inexpedient.    His  funeral  panegyrick  was  pro- 
nounced by  his  chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello, 
in  a  rude  and  illiterate  manner,  highly  unworthy  of 
the  subject,  for  which  reason  his  oration  has  not 
been  preserved ;  but  in  the  academy  della  Sapimza 
at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced  in 
praise  of  Leo  X.  Many  of  these  have  been  printed, 
and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  rare  collections. 
For  several  years  no  monument  distinguished  the 
place  of  his  sepulture,  but  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment VIL  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  having 
removed  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the  chapel 
of  S.  Maria  ad  Mineroam^  employed  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Alfonso  Lombardi,  to  erect  suitable  me- 
morials to  the  memory  ofthe  two  pontiff  to  whom 
he  stood  so  nearly  related.    Lombardi  accordingly 
formed  the  models  after  sketches  furnished  by 
Michelagnolo,  and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  procure 
the  marble  requisite  for  the  purpose ;  but,  on  the 
untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was  deprived  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents; 
and  through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the 

sbter 
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c  H  A  F.  aster  oTLeo  X.  the  erectkm  of  the  raoouineiit  of 
^^^^h  dial  pontiff  was  imnisted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli^  who 
I53K    had  made  a  ntddd  of  it  during  the  life  <tf  Gement 
JBL  46.  vn.  and  who  completed  k  in  the  church  of  S. 
Mafia  ad  Mineroam^  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  dmr  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is 
that  of  Clement  VII.    The  statue  of  Leo  is  the 
work  d[  Ra&ello  da  Monte  Lupo;  and  that  oT 
Clement  VIL  is  by  the  hand  of  Giovanni  B^o* 
Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pktro  in  FaiicanOj 
under  an  arch  near  the  £anous  sculpture  of  a  Cha- 
rity, by  Michelagnolo ;  where,  however,  it  is  now 
no  loi^^er  to  be  found. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

DIVERSITY  ckf.  opinion  respecting  the  character  of  Leo 
X.— Causes  of  such  diversity— f'rom  his  fiunily  con- 
nexions—From political  enmities— From  his  conduct 
as  head  of  the  church— Inquiry  into  his  real  character 
—His  person  and  manners— His  intellectual  endow* 
mait»»Hb  political  conduct-— Hb  ecclesiastical  cha- 
ractep«-His  supposed  neglect  of  sacred  Uterature^* 
Charges  of  profligacy  and  irreligion— Aspersions  on 
his  moral  character— His  relaxations  and  amusements 
—Encouragement  of  letters  and  arts-— How  far  he  wa9 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the  other  princes  of  his  time 
*— Conclusion. 

-A.MONG  all  the  individuals  of  ancient  or  mo-  c  h  a  p« 
dern  times,'  who  by  the  circumstances  of  their  ^^^'^•_. 
lives,  by  their  virtues,  or  by  their  talents,  have  ^!^^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  is  perhaps  •pecttartht 

.  characttr  of 

no  one  whose  character  has  stood  in  so  doubtful  a  uo  x. 
light,  as  that  of  Leo  X.    From  the  time  of  b» 
pontificate  to  the  present  day,  the  applauses  so 
VOL.  IV.  3  £  liberally 
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CHAP.  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  some  have  been 
XXIV.  counterbalanced  by  the  accusations  and  reproaches 
of  others,  and  numerous  causes  have  concuned  in 
giving  rise  to  erroneous  opinions  and  violent  pre- 
judices respecting  him,  into  which  it  may  now 
be  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  to  institute  a 
dispassionate  inquiry. 

QtuMi  of         That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  supe- 
\y.     ^     riour  rank  and  elevation^  is  as  certainly  attended 
by  envy  and  detraction  as  the  substance  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  standing  remark 
of  all  ages ;  but  independendy  of  this  common 
ground  of  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  peculiar  object  of  censure  and  of 
abuse.     This  liability  to  misrepresentation  com- 
menced with  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  die 
m^^Mo.    bosom  of  a  ci^  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal 
comnK>tions,    and  where  the  preeminent  station 
which  his  family  had  long  occupied,  rendered  its 
members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and  reproaches 
of  their  political  oppionentSr    Hence  almost  all  con- 
temporary historians  may  be  considered  as  parti- 
sans,  either  warmly  attached,  or  decidedly  adverse 
to  him;   a  circumstance  highly  unfavourable  to 
the  impartiality  of  historical  tnith,  and  which  has 
tinged  the  current  of  information  at  its  very  source, 
with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator.     Nor 
did  these  prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Leo 
X.     The  exalted  rank  which  his  family  afterwards 
acquired  by  its  near  connexion  with  the  royal  house 

of 
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of  France,  and  the  important  part  which  some  of  c  h  a  p. 
its  members  acted  in  the  affidrs  of  Europe,  are  cir-  ^^^^» 
cumstances  which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ances- 
tors and  relations  of  the  Medici  to  more  particular 
notice,  gave  occasion  to  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  commendation  and  of  flattery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  most  unbounded  expressions  of  contempt 
and  of  execration  on  the  other/ 

Another  source  of  the  ^reatdiversiQr  of  opinion  »»«»  vojit^ 
respecting  this  pontiff  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high 
office  which  he  filled,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  the  political  concerns  of 
the  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates,  du- 
ring the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attadied  them- 
selves to  the  cause  (tf  foreign  powers,  in  like  laanner 
several  of  the  Italian  historians  have  espoused  in 
their  Meltings  the  interests  of  other  nations,  and 
have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct  of  Leo 

X.  with 


^  Among  these  paBegyrical  and  satirical  productions 
may  be  enumerated  Le  BrilHant  de  la  Royne  ;  ou,  le»ine9 
de%  hommtB  Uhi»tre9  du  nom  de  Medicij  par  Pierre  de  Boisaaty 
Seigneur  de  Idcieu^  1593,  a  work  not  without  merit;  but 
liighly  &¥ounible  to  the  iamUy  of  the  Medici.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  vppfwred  in  }6^3,  it  piece  entitled  i>w- 
cours  tnerveHleuXi  de  la  vie^  actions^  et  deftortemeruj  de.la 
Reyne  Catherine  de  Medicia^  Mere  de  Franeia  II,  Charles 
IX,  Henry  IIL  Roia  de  France  ;  in  which  the  character  of 

Leo  X.  with  those  of  others  of  the  fieimily,  is  vehemently 
caused* 
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c  H  A  P.  X*  with  an  un&vourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  aD 
XXIV.  ambitious  and  restless  disposition;  This  indi£^- 
ence  to  the  independence  and  common  cause  of 
Italy  is  observaUe  even  in  the  greatest  of  the 
Italian  historians^  and  has  led  Guicciardim  himself 
unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  dian  duly  to  esdmalc 
die  merits  of  the  pontiffl  The  same  dereliction  of 
national  and  patriotick  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent 
in  Muratoriy  who  has  frequently  written  with  too 
evident  a  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  French 
monarchs ;  a  partiality  which  is  perhaps  to  be  ac« 
counted  for  from  the  close  alliance  which  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons, 
the  iamify  of  £ste.  It  may  further  be  observed, 
that  Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authcMi^,  and  even 
employed  his  arms  against  the  inferiour  potentates 
of  Italy,  some  of  whom  severely  felt  the  wdg^t  of 
his  resentment ;  and  that  these  princes  have  also 
had  their  annalists  and  panegyrists,  who  have  not 
scrupled,  on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice  the  re- 
putation of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons.  To 
these  may  be  added  various  other  causes  of  oflfence, 
as  well  of  a  publick  as  of  a  private  nature,  una- 
voidably ^ven  by  the  pontiff  in  the  course  of  his 
pontificate,  and  which  afforded  a  plausible  oppor- 
tuniQr  to  those  whom  he  had  o&nded,  oi  vising 
his  character,  and  loading  his  memory  mth  calum- 
ny and  abuse* 

But  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  animosity  against 
Leo  X«  is  to  be  found  in  the  violence  of  religious 

zeal 
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zeal  and  sectarian  hatred.  That  he  vms  the  chief  c  k  a  ?• 
of  the  Roman  church  has  akxie  frequently  been  ^*'^*  . 
diougfat  a  sufficient  reason  for  attacking  him  with  ^^^ 
the  most  illiberal  invectives.  To  aspersbns  of  this  ^^^^^ 
nature  he  was  morepardcolarly  exposed  by  the 
circumstanoes  of  the  thnes  in  which  he  lived,  and 
by  the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  in  oppo* 
sing  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  In  this  kind 
ci  warfiire,  Luther  was  himself  a  diorough  profi- 
cient ;  nor  have  his  disdples  and  advocates  shown 
any  want  of  abili^  in  foUowing  his  example.  Still 
more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  character  of  Leo, 
that  ^ilst,  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
against  the  rdbrmers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself 
their  most  unlimited  abuse,  he  has  not  always  had 
die  good  fortune  to  escape  the  severe  censure  of  die 
adherents  of  the  Romish  diurch ;  many  of  whom 
have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity,  in  negating 
to  suppress  die  new  opinions  by  more  efficacious 
measures,  and  of  attending  to  his  own  a^irandize* 
ment  or  gratification,  whilst  the  church  of  Christ 
was  sufiiering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  it  was  in 
is  pow^  alone  to  affixrd. 


The  (Ufficulties  which  arise  fiom  these  various  ii^aitv 
representations  respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.  dianix 
instead  of  deterring  us  from  further  inquiry,  render 
it  a  still  greater  object  of  speculation  and  curiosity. 
What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  perscxialand 
intellectual  accomplishments?  Was  he  a  man  of 
talents,  or  a  mere  fiivourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his 

publick 
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Cu  AT.  publick  and  private  conduct  stand  die  test  of  an 
^^^^*  impardal  examination?  In  what  degree  is  tbe  world 
indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  which  took  place  durii^ 
.his  pontificate  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  naturally  arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  reply. 

nil  pcTMn  That  die  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the 
'  external  form  and  features,  indications  of  the  mind 
by  which  they  are  animated,  is  an  opinion  that  has 
of  late  received  considerable  support,  and  which, 
under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  be 
well  founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  countenance  and  per- 
son of  Leo  X.  and  from  the  autheotick  portraits 
of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  his  general  appearance  bespoke  an  uncommon 
character ;  and  the  skilfiil  physiognomist  might  yet, 
perhaps,  delight  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture 
of  him  by  Rafiaello,  the  expressions  of  those  pro- 
pensities, qiialides,  and  talents,  by  which  he  was 
more  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  stature  he  was 
much  above  the  common  standard.  His  person  was 
well  formed ;  his  habit  rather  full  than  corpulent;^ 
but  hb  limbs,  aldiough  elegandy  shaped,  appeared 

somewhat 


^ 
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^  Paris  de  Grassis,  gives  us,  however,  a  singular  [uc- 
ture  of  the  pontiff  whilst  he  performed  divine  service  in 
hot  weather.    ^  Est  enim  crassus,  et  crasso  coix>ore,  ita 

«ut 
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somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion  to  his  body,  chap* 
Although  the  size  of  hb  l^ad,  and  the  amplitude  ^^^^' 
of  his  features,  approached  to  an  extreme,   yet 
they  exhibited  a  certain  degree  of  digni^  which 
commanded  respect.     His  complexion  was  florid ; 
his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  prominent,  even 
to  a  defect ;  insomuch  that  he  could  not  discern 
distant  objects  without  the  lud  of  a  glass,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  it  was  observed,  that  in  hunt* 
ingand  country  sports,  to  which  he  was  much 
addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
'  his  attendants.""    His  hands  were  peculiarly  white^ 
and  well  formed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
decorating  them  with  gems.  His  voice  was  remark- 
able for  softness  and  flexibility,  which  enabled  him 
to  express  his  feelings  with  great  eflfect.     On  sen*    • 
ous  and  important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with 
more  gravi^ ;  on  common  concerns,  with  more 
Jbcility ;  on  jocular  subjects,  with  more  hilarity. 
From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a  conciliating 
urbani^  of  manner  which  seemed  perfectly  natural 

to 


^<  Qt  nunc  semper  in  sudoribua  sit,  et  nunquam  aliud  iacit 
<^  inter  rem  divinam  quam  aliquo  linteolo  caput,  faciem^ 
^  guttur,  et  manus  sudore  madentes  abstergere.*'  Diar. 
inedif. 

^  ^  Admoto  autem  criatallo  concavo,  oculorum  aciem 
^*  in  venationibus  et  aucupiis  adeo  lat^  extendere  soUtus, 
<*  ut  non  modo  spatiis  et  finibus,  sed  ipsa  etiam  discemendi 
**  ftbficitate  cunctos  anteirct.'*    Jov,  in  vitu  Leon  x. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  him^  but  whidi  was  probaUf  not  less  the  cficct 
xxiv«  gfcdttcation  dianof  dispodtion;  no  pGom  having 
been  spared  in  impressing  on  Us  mind  the  great 
advantage  of  those  manners  and  accomplishments 
viiich  soAen '  animosity  and  attract  esteem.     Qn 
his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  die 
fiivouraUe  o[Hnion  of  hb  fellow  cardinals,  by  his 
wicommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affidMlity, 
which  led  lum  to  oppose  no  one  widi  violence,  but 
rather  to  give  way,  when  urged  with  any  great 
degree  of  earnestness.     With  the  old  he  could  be 
serious,  widi  die  young,  jocose;  his  vi^ters  be 
entertained   with  great  attenticMi   and  kindness, 
frequendy  taking  diem  by  the  hand,  and  addres- 
sing  them  in  affectionate  terms,   and  on   some 
occasions   embracing   them,    as  the  manners  of 
die  times  allowed.      Hence  aH  who  knew  him 
agreed,  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  dispo- 
^tions,  and  believed  themselves  to  be  the   ob- 
jects  of  Ms  particular  fiiendship  and  r^ard;  an 
c^inion,  which  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote, not  only  by  the  most  sedulous,  and  unre- 
mitting attention,  but  by  frequent  acts  of  generosity. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  to  his  uniform  perse- 
verance in  dus  conduct  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  die  high  dignity  which  he  attained  so  early  in 
Ufc.* 

In 


^  This  acc9unt  of  Leo  X.  is  chieflf  obtained  from  the 
fragment  of  a  Latin  life  pf  him  by  an  anonymous  author. 
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In  Ms  intellectiud  endowments  Leo  X.  stood  chap. 
much  aix)ve  die  common  level  of  mankind.    If  ^^^v* 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  gifted  with  those  crea^  Hitinteuec 
tive  powers,  which  are  prc^)eriy  characterized  by  nous. 
the  name  of  genias,  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
displayed  the  lu^^iest  ^>ecle8  of  talent,  and  in  gene- 
ral, to  have  regsffded  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  objects  winch  presented  themselves  to  his 
notice,  with  a  con^prehensive  and  discriminating 
eye.     ffis  abilities  have  indeed  been  unifi>rmly 
admitted,  even  by  those  ^o  have  in  other  respects 
been  sparing  in  his  praise.  That  he  was  not  affect- 
ed by  tile  superstitious  notions  so  prevalent  in  his 
own  times,  b  itsetf  a  proof  of  a  dear  and  vigorous 
mind/    The  memory  of  Leo  was  remarkable ; 
and  as  he  read  M4fh  gitat  patience  and  perseve- 
rance, Irequentiy  interrupting  and  prolonging  his 
meals  by  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  this  em- 
ployment 


«  He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  de  Grassb,  who  re- 
quested lam  to  order  prayers  aad  processions  to  avert  the 
evils  wtnch  were  foretold  by  HnukUttions,  by  thuader,  by 
the  tM  of  a  cmcifixt  or  a  c<msecrated  wafer  carried  away 
by  thtt  wind.  ^  There  b  nothing  in  all  this,"  said  the 
pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ^  but  what  is  per* 
^  fectly  natural.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  inva- 
^  sion  by  the  Turks,  and  I  yesterday  received  letters  fix>m 
^  the  emperour,  informing  me  that  the  princes  of  Chris- 
^  tendom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive 
^  the  Turks  from  their  dominions."  Par.  de  Qra99.  afi*  No" 
UccM  dcM  MSS.  du  R(d.  torn.  ii.  fi*  598. 
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CHAP,  {dcqnnciit,  90  tic  obtained  a  yetyezlenavc  aoquunt- 
.  amre  widi  the  historical  events  of  former  dme^     In 
the  r^ulaiion  erf*  hb  diet  he  adhered  to  die  strictest 
rules  of  temperance^  even  beyond  the  usoal  re- 
straints of  the  church.'     Ahhou^  not  peihaps 
perfectly  accomplished  as  a  achobry  yet  he  was 
well  versed  in  Uie  Latin  lat^^uage^  whidi  he  both 
spoke  and  wrote  with  d^onoe  and  ficiUtyy  and 
bad  a  competent  kno^iriedge  of  the  Greek.     Nor 
ought  it  greatly  to  diminish  our  opinion  of  him  id 
thisre^ct,  that  Bembo  has  thought  proper  to 
detract  fix>m  his  rqxitation  for  learnings  when  we 
qopsifterthat  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was  in- 
tended merely  to  flatter  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul 
III,  at  the  expense  of  his  more  illustrious  pre- 
decessor.*    By  Jovius  we  are  informed  that  he 
wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.     The 
former  have  in  all  probability  perished.    Of  die 
btter  a  ^g^e  specimen  only  is  known^   whidi 

has 


f  '^  Itemque  animo  vere  pudicoy  die  Mercnrii  cames  dob 
^  edere*  die  autem  Veneris  nihil  g:u8tare,  pnctcr  legmnen 
<<  et  olera)  ac  die  demum  Saturni  ccenft  penitiis  abstincre 
^  incarrufita  kge  instituisaet.''  /ov.  m  vita  Leon  x.  &•  iv, 
>k.  86. 

>  In  dedicating  to  Paul  III.  the  official  letters  written 
in  the  name  of  Leo  X.  Bembo  thus  addresses  his  patron. 
<<  Eas  autem  ad  te^  Paulle,  potissimum  literas  mitto,  qui 
*<  et  Pontifex  Maximus  es,  ut  Leo  Decimus  fiiit,  et  in  opd* 
(<  marum  artium  disciplinis  multo  quam  ille  habitus  doc* 
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has  abadf . been  submitted  to  the  judgment  q£  cu  af. 
the  reader*^  ^^^^* 

In  his  political  character,  the  great  objects  J[]^^ 
which  Leo  appears  to  have  generally  pursued  suf- 
ficie&tty  evince  the  capacbusness  of  hb  miady 
and  the  just  sense  which  he  entertaiiied  of  the  im- 
portant station  la  which  he  was  placed*  The  paci- 
fieatiba  of  Europe,  the  balancing  of  its  opposing 
anterests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  its  tranquil- 
li^,  the  liberalion  of  theistates of  Italy  finoifi  their 
dependence  on- £Htagn  powers,  the  recovery,  of  the 
ancirat  possfesttoo&of  the  chUrcb,  md  therepres- 
3i])g  and  humblu^  Ae  power,  of  the  Turks,  were 
some  of  tfaoise  ffeaX.  purposes,  which  he  appears 
ney^  to.  haye  abaodooied.  >  On  his  elevation  to  the 
pspifl  throne^  be  found  the  whole  extent  of  It^y 
Qfpf^^ssed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powers,  and 
to|ti  by  iat^l^rnal  commotions.  The  Spaniards  were 
ia  poaaessioii  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  French 
were  preparing  lor  the  attack  of  Milan ;  and  the 
smtes  of  Italy,  in  aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of 
tbese  powerful  intruders,  were  at  ccHistant  war  with 
e&chotitien:  .Tbe  first  and  most  earnest  desire  of 
the  poqUflT  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  I^y 
from  its .fcreign  invaders;  an  object  not  only  ex- 
ousable,.  but  in  the  highest  degree  cOnunendable. 
Whilst  the  extremities  of  that  country  were  occu« 

pied 


»**    »«    — <iA—i ■■MM^M^—— *— — Mi— ^^— ^M> 


^  V,  Ante  chap.  xsSLp.  273. 
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CHAP.  |»ed I7 tiro pcmerfU and amtHtxiiB 
^^'^'  one  of  tfaem  alwajrs  jealous  of  the  otfaer»  its  inte- 
riour  could  only  become  die  dieatre  of  war,  and 
be  subjected  to  cootifiiial  exadioos  sfA  depreda- 
tions.   The  preponderaliog  power  di  either  the 
cat  or  the  ether  of  dme  soverdgns  might  pro?e 
fitaltDthe  libetfties  of  the  whole  coutiliy;  and  at 
all  events,  the  negotiations  and  iatrigues  to  wfaicb 
they  bodi  had  recourse,  for  supporting  their  re- 
flective interests  amoi^  the  inferiour  states,  ooca> 
^ned  an  i^tadon  and  foment  whichlKpt  it  in 
continual  alarm.    lartfais  situation,  the  acooo^ilish- 
ment  k^  the  ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed 
to  himself  was  the  otdy  modebf  whidi  he  could 
reasonably  Ix^  to  establish,  die  puUick  traoqinl* 
lity ;  and  the  keeping  of  this  in  view,  will  eonbie 
lis  to  explain,  akboiigh  it  may  not  alwi^s  excuse 
many  parts  of  his  conduct,  which  maf  odierwise 
appear  weak,  contradictory,  dr  umniell^gftte*    To 
oppose  himself  to  sueh  advcnkries-  by  cfpeA  anas 
Was  impossible;  nor,  whilst  the  dame  Caiibes  of 
dissension  remained,  was  diere  the  tMst  distant 
prospect  of  forming  an  efiecdve  union  among  the 
Italian  states ;  several  of  which  had,  by  a  "weak 
and  nnforhinate  policy,  entered  into  cl6se  alliances 
with  the  invaders*    Nothing  therefore  weamotd 
for  die  pontiff,  but  to  turn  the  strength  of  diese 
powerful  rivals- against  each  other,    and  to  take 
ildvantag^  of  any  opportunity,  which  their  dissen- 
sions might  affi>rd  him,  of  liberating  his  country 
fix>m  them  both.    Hence  it  was  his  great  object  to 

secure 
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.secure,  by  incenfflfit  negotiations  and  constant  as-  c  b  a  p. 
suFSUioes^  the  fiivour  and  good  opimcm  of  the  ^^^^r 
French  and  Spanidi  mcmurchs;  to  be  a  party  to 
^  tbek  transactions,  and  to  enter  into  all  their 
designs,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  eqai&tium  beti^een  tliem,  and  to  give^the 
preponderance  on  impcHtant  occasions,  either  to 
tibeonbor^odierofthem,  as  might  best  suit  his 
own  views.  This  policy  was,  however,  at  some 
&a»es  combined  widi  more  open  efforts;  and  the 
Imffica^  of  die  papal  arms  was  supplied  by  pow- 
erfiit  bodies  of  d'Wiss  mercenaries,  which  the  pope 
retained  m  his  service  by  liberal  stipends,  and  by 
wiioseasdstance  he  twice  exp^ed  the  French  from 
Italy.  Although  Irequently  counteracted  and  de- 
feated m  his  projects^  by  the  superiour  strength 
atod  Icsources  of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  ap- 
pears, diroughout  his  whole  pontificate,  to  have 
de^teted  from  the  purposes  which  he  had  originally 
in  l4ew.  His  exertions  had  at  lengdi  opened  to 
liim'diefeirestprMpects  erf* success;  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  if  an  untimely' death  had  not 
terminated  his  efforts,  he  would  finally  have  accom- 
plished his  great  undertaking.  That  he  had  intend- 
ed to  recatn  the  command  of  the  Milanese,  or  to 
ves^  the  supremie  a^drity  ^-tliat  state  in  the  car^' 
Anal  C^lk)  de'  Medici,  may  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain  ;^  and  die  union  of  dieae  territories  with  those 

of 
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^  0ykeiard.  Hb  jvr.  vol.  ii.  /k*  1 75. 
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CHAP*  of  Tuscnqr  and  erf*  Rome,  togeAet  with  the  ca^ 
^"^^^"  tinued  aid  of  bis  Swiss  alUes»  would  have  enabled 
him  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Nafiks^  then  almost 
neglected  by  its  young  $overe^^  widi  the  fiurest 
prababili^  of  success.  In  exaaoimi^  tfae^publick 
conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,-  it  wffl  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  con* 
^dering  it  in  separate  parts,  or  on  detadied  occa- 
^us.  .  His  insincerity  in  lus  treaties  wkh  FrsMStcis 
L  akhough  not  justified,  was  occasioned  by  tUs 
unalterable  adherence.to  his  primitive,  designs ;  and 
the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  die  pontiff 
of  the  districts  of  Parma  and  PiacenEa*  confirmed 
him  in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  oi^K)rtmuties 
of  carrying  those  deagns  into  efiect*  The  French 
monarch  should  have  known^,  that  even  ii^  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  it  is  not  alwaysexpecUent  to  gi^isp 
at  every  possible  advantaj^e,  or  to  subject  a  hwii- 
liated  adversary  to  intolerable  or  iiksome  terms ;, 
and  that  a3  moraUty  and  good  frith  should  .ei^vce 
the  execution^  so  juctice^  and  moderation  sboiild 
be  the  basis  crf'pubUck  engagenieiits* 

«  ... 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  eofwstenchi  his 
endeavours  to  allay  the  dissensions  amoi^  ^ 
Christian  powers,  with  the  view  o{  induoing*then» 
to  unijte  their  arms  ag^nst  the  Turks;  a  ccwte  oC 
conduct  which  has  given  occasicxi  to  chsvge  him 
^th  extravagant  and  romantick  views ;  but  which 
cannot  be  fiiirly  judged  of  without  considering  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  recollecting,  that  those  pow- 
erful 
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erfui  barbarians  had  then  recently  established  them-  c  h  a  p» 
selves  in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt  die  xxiv. 
empire  of  the  Mamalukes,  and  made  several  at- 
tempts agakist  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of 
O  tranto.  That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his  pur- 
pose, is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  exer- 
tion on  his  part,  but  to  the  jealou^  of  the  Christian 
states,  which  were  yet  more  fi^uiul  of  each  other 
than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  In  aiming  at  great 
objects,  it  often,  however,  happens,  that  although 
the  attempt  be  not  wholly  successful,  some  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  it  which  is  amply  wordi  the 
labour  (  and  if,  in  this  instance,  the  pcHitiff  could 
not  inspire  the  rulers  of  Christendom  with  his  own 
feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good  will  towards 
each  other,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their 
common  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  fir  as,  in  all 
probability,  to  deter  the  Turks  trom  turning  their 
arms  against  the  western  nations ;  so  that  during 
hb  pontificate,  the  Christian  world  enjoyed  a  re- 
spite from  commotion,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  times  which  preceded,  and  those  which 
followed,  may  be  considered  as  a  season  of  tran- 
quillity and  of  happiness.  If  amidst  these  splendid 
and  commendable  purposes,  he  occasionally  dis- 
played the  narrow  politicks  of  a  churchman,  or 
the  weaker  prejudices  of  family  partiality,  this 
may  perhaps  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  the 
errours  of  his  own  disposition  and  judgment, 
aa  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors,   and  the 

manners 
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CHAP*  numiiers  of  the  age,  wUch  he  could  not  whoDy 
l£££2[l.  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  which 
has  too  often  led  those  ki  power  to  ccMi^der  all 
oieasuiies  as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  advantageous  to  those  whom  diej 
govern,  or  conducive  to  the  ag^;randi2senient  of 
those  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  locA  up  to  them 
for  patronage  and  for  power. 

*  In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  imposuble,  tiiat  the 
conduct  of  Leo  X.  as  a  temporal  prince,  caneidier 
be  justified  or  extenuated.  If  a  sovereign  expects 
to  meet  with  fidelity  in  tus  allies,  or  obedience  in 
hb  subjects,  he  ought  to  Gon»ier  his  own  engage* 
mentsas  sacred,  and  his  promises  as  inviolable. 
In  cond«K»vling  to  make  use  of  treadieiy  against 
bis  adversaries,  he  sets  an  example  which  shakes 
die  foundadons  of  hb  own  authority,  and  endan> 
gers  hb  own  safety ;  and  it  b  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  the  untimely  death  of  the  pontiff  was 
the  consequence  of  an  act  of  revenge.  The  same 
misconduct  wluch  probably  shortened  hb  days 
has  also  been  injurious  to  his  &me ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  on  many  occasions  resorted  to  indirect 
and  treacherous  means  to  circumvent  or  destroy  hb 
adversaries,  has  caused  him  to  be  accused  <rf*  crimes 
which  are  not  only  unsuppcnted  by  any  posidve 
evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest  degree  improba* 

ble. 
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blp.^    He  has,  however,  su^cient  to  mn^wer  for  c  r  a  ?• 
ia  thi3:Jespect|  without •  being  charged  withcpn*   ^cxiVr 
j^ctui;al  offences*''    Upder  the  plea  of  freeing  the 
territory  of  the  x^rch  from  the  dominion  of  its 
usi^per^,  he  became,  a  usurper  himself;  and  on 
prqtef  t  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  othersi  was 

himself 


j  Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  Bendi- 
hello  de*  SauHy  one  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  ag;ainst 
him  in  tfaie  year  1517.  v*  anie  chop*  xiv.  vpt.  iii.  p.  153, 
and  ycft  mpre  poskivelji  although  more  preposterouslyi 
with  having  destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  trea^ery^  the 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  liis  early  preceptor  and  great  favourite, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  and 
who  died  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  November  1530.  Jcnii 
BU^giOy  Ab.  ixT.  Ji.  156.  Bandin.  II  Bibbiena^  fi.  49.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  vindicate  the  pontifP  from  these  ah* 
surd  and  unfounded  accusations,  I  shall  lay  before  the 
leader  the  Threni,  or  funeral  verses  on  the  death  of 
Bibbiena,  addressed  by  Pierio  Valeriano  to  Leo  X.  See 
Note  D«  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 

^  Valerianus  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  his  conduct  and  character  were  at- 
tacked by  the  most  scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even 
debated  in  the  consistory,  whether  his  name  and  acts 
shdald  not  be  abolished  from  the  records  of  the  holy  see. 
^  Quod  longi  infeUdus  bono  Principi  fuit,  ab  obitu  cum 
*<  maledicentisHtnis  omnium '  libellis  infamatiis  esset,  in 
*^  Senatu  todes  de  nomine^  deque  actis  ejus  abolendis  per 
^  adversae  fiictionis  hostes  actiutum.  Quod  nulli  antea 
**  Pontifici  post  obitum  accidisse  neque  legimus,  neqne 
^  meminimus.**    De  JJtenttor*  ist/eL  Hb.  i./k.  3U 
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CHAP,  hithsdf  guilty  of  gre^t  atrocities.  If  the  example 
3^xiv.  of  the  crimes  of  ofie  couW  justify  those  rf  another, 
the  world  would  soon  become  only  a  great  theatre 
oftreachery,  of  rapine,  ^dofblbod;  and  the  hu- 
man race  would  excel  the  brute  creati(Hi  only  in 
die  superiour  talents  dbplayed  in  promoting  their 
mutual  destruction. 

* 
ail  ceded-  In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme 
i^tcr.  head  of  t^e.  Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been 
treated  with  great  freedom  and  severity.  Even  the 
union*  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  tlie 
same  person,  has  been  represented  as  totally  de- 
structive of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  as  pro- 
ductive of  an  extreme  corruption  of  morals.  **  The 
^ecclesiastical  character,"  says  a  lively  writer, 
^  ought  to  have  the  ascendency,  and  the  temporal 
^  dignity  should  be  considered  only  as  the  acces- 

*  sory ;  but  the  former  is  almost  always  absorbed 

*  in  the  latter.     To  unite  them  together  is  to  join 
^  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase;  a  miserable 

*  connexion ;  in  which  the  dead  serves  only  to 

*  corrupt  the  living  without  deriving  from  it  any 

*  vital  influence.""  The  Lutheran  writers  have 
indeed  considered  this  union  of  ^iritual  and  tern* 
poral  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  Anti- 
IShrist;*  yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  after 

the 


>  J3ay£f  •  Diet,  in  arK  Lewu  x. 

"  ^  Lutheii  et  proteatantium  seatends  accent ;  qm 
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^  lefonnation,  the  nctoe^si^  of  a  supreme  head  c  h  a  f. 
in(inattei9i  of  teiig^on^  wa»  soon,  acknowljE^dged ;  ^^^^* 
juk)  as  this  ;was  too  importanta  tnist  to  faie  gopfided  * 
to a^parate  authority,' it  basui  most  protestant 
countries  been  united  to  the  chief  tempon^j;)o  wee, 
fV^d  has  thus  icMined  thi^  unioR  of  church  ;nd  state, 
which  is  considered  as4Sp  esy ntially  mec^sqaiyto 
th^  security  of  •  bolh*    Hence,,  if  we  avoid,  the  dis- 
cussion of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shal^  find,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  establisbments  necessarily  approxi- 
inatje  towards  each  other ;  and'that  the  ichief  difo- 
enoe  to  anr  individual  is,  merely,  whether  he  may 
f9hoose  to  lake  his  religious  opinions  on  the  autho- 
j-ijhr  of  a  pope,  or  4^  a  monarch  j  from  a  consistory, 
or aoonvopstioni  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  fixHn 
Henry  VIII.  or  frpm  Leo  X* 


But  dismissing  these  general  objectionSi  which  hisi 
at  fiU  events  aj^ly  rather  to  ^e  office  than  to  the  ^l^uiL. 
personal  conduct  of  the  pope^  we  may  still  admit,  *^' 
that  an  evident  distinction  subui^  between  a  |jeat 
prince  and  a  great  pontifl^  and  that  Leo,  however 
be  might  possess   the  accomplishments  of  the 
one,    may  have  been  defective  in  those  of  the 

offaer. 


*\  insociabilia  esse  judicant,  magnum  orbis  prindpatum  et 
^  vicarium  Christi ;  immo  conjunctionem  utriusque  potes* 
*'  talis,  eosque  tuendi  iniquos  mores,  later  apertisaima 
'^  Apdchiisti  signa  dudum  reputarunt."  Scckendorf.  de 
Lutheranm  lib. u  %€€•  5*fu\U 
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d  H  A  p.  other.    That  this  was  in  feet  the  case/ i!?fttpre^ 

.XXIV,   asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by  tvi^rs  in  other 

Tespects  of  very  dificrent  opinions,  '^^'htb  X.  iflfis-^ 

^*  playedi"  says 'Fra  Paolo,    "  a  singular  profi- 

"  ciericy  in  polite  literature,  woriderfiil  'humani^v 

'**  benevolence  and  thiidhdis ;  the  greatest  liberalUy 

***and  an  extreme  inclihsftibn  to-flivbur  excellent 

"*^  and'  learned  men ;   insomuch,  that  for  a  long 

"  course  of  ytars,  no  one  had  sft  oh  die  pontSical 

"throne  that  Could  in  any  degree  be  compared  to 

"him.    He ^vould,  indeed,  have  been  a  perfect 

"  pontiiF^  if  to  these  acconfpfishm^nts  he  ted  uni- 

"  ted  some  knowledge  in  matters  of  rdigion,  and 

'*^  a  grcatfer  inclination  to  piety ;  to  neither  of  which 

'**  he  appearedto  pay  any  great  attehlSbn.^'"  These 

animadversions  of  Fra  FioIq  are  Sius  aaverted  to 

by  his  opponent  Pallavacini,  who  has  entered  very 

foUy  into  the  consideration  of  this  psirt  of  Ae  chtu 

ractcr  of  Leo  X.  "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,** 

says  this  writer,  "  that  Leo  was  better  alcquainted 

^"  wid)  profime  literature,  than  with  that  caiied  sa- 

•**  cred,  and  which  appertains  to  reHgion ;  in  which 

**  1  by  no  means  contradict  him.    Having  received 

^^  from  God,  a  mostcapadous  mind,  and  asta< 

^  dibus  disposition,   and  finding  himselfy  whilst 

^*-  yet  ahnost  in  his  in&ncy,  placed  in  tfaesupreme 

"  senate  of  the  church,  Leo  was  wanting  in  his 

"  duty,  by  neglecting  tq  cultivate  tha^  department 

"of 


i*«^ 


"  Fra  Pooh.  Qme.  di  Trent.  Hd,  l/u  5. 


*^'of  liti^ture,  whkli  is  not  onljr  the  mostitdble,  crap. 
•^  but  was  the  most  becoming  his  station.  This  xxiv. 
*'  defect  was  more  apparent,  when  being  constka- 
•*^fed  W  thlrty-seven  years  of  age  the  pre^dent  and 
^^Gtn^ftof  the  Christian  reUgion,  he  not  oiily  cond- 
^*  nued't^  d^vdte^hlmsdf  td  the  curiosity  of  pro&ne 
^^  ^llidtesy^  but'  eit»i  c^ed  into  the  sanctuary  of 
^ttUgioa  itqelf/itliose  who  were  better  acquamted 
^^with  ^  febleS'Of  Greece  ^id  the  delights  of 
^'' poetry^  than  widi  the  history  of  the  church  and 
"  the  doctrines  of  the  fcthers."  *  *  "  Nor 
-<^?wiU  I  affirm,'^  says  the  same  author^  '^  that  he 
"^^  was  as  much  devoted  to  piety  as  his  station 
^^  required,  nor  undertake  to  commendi  or  to  ex- 
'^  imse  all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  because,  to  pass 
^^  over  that  which  exists  in  suspicion,  rather  than 
^^  in  proof  (as  scandal  always  delights  to  affix  her 
^'  spots  on  the  brightest  characters,  that  their  de* 
*'  fohitity  may  be  the  more  apparent)  it  is  certain, 
*^  that  die  attaition  which  he  paid  to  die  chase,  to 
^^  amtksements,  and  to  poiKifpous  exhibitions,  al- 
''^  though  it  might  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
^^  manners  of  die  age,  in  part  to  his  high  rank,  and 
**  in  pert  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no 
^'  sUght  imperfection  in  one  who  had  attained  that 
*'  )cnnnence  among  mankmd,  which  requires  the  ' 
^^  Utmost  degree  of  perfection. ''''  But  whilst  the 
partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

adherents 


*  falkrv.  Cone,  di  Trcnio^  Mb.  i.  c^.  ii  A  51* 
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c*  H  4:  K  aAMents  <^.  the  Roman  fhurch  qn  iim  otber, 
XXIV.  jiny^  ^^3  Gcniciirred  in  depreciating  &e  chaiacter 
and  cooduGt  of  tbe  pontiff,  ithey  haKC^^eefi  guided 
by  verf  difieraiit  mQtive3* .  Tb^  form^j  w)tt^  iio- 
tiier  at  thc»r  bead,  have  aocufi^iMoi  of  ^tdWVPW- 
ingv  by  the  .most  rashjaod  v}0l^t  meaM^w^  to 
knforae  that  aUbmiasicAi:  wbifib  '9ugfat  ^.  teaat  to 
liave  been  tbe  xvftullof  a.<^mAt^tipcs9tedifiws- 
ftion.;  whUst  the  latter  )bav&]irpiVi$Ml4cd  him  as  too 
indifRseeBl:  to  iht  pragma  oTthe  neivf  ot^i^ooai>  fUMl 
m- having  indulged  himiselffin:  his  owi^ 'pm^its 
-aiid  amtisefh^Bts^  whilst , be  ;Ought  to  hCKveesctiiiM- 
lodi^by  tbt  most  effipcioiiis,  i^^etho^s^  ^  dangerous 
hereqr  whkb  ^  toRgth  d^(9d  his  utmost  exertixHis. 
Tor  attempt  ibe  V]lidic4t«m  of  Leo  against,  these 
.itety  !0[}pQsi|»  cb^ges  ivvo^lfi  jb^f.superfloous.    la 
ibtvr^^  f&spmrp  of  him  tine  s^oiij^^of  both  parjues  are 
agreed ;  but  to  the  more  modjsrajte  and  dyyassjon* 
ate,  it  mby  appear  to  be^  §Qmp  justification  of  his 
^di^raoter  tchobs^rve,  thag  in  steering  through  these 
4tempest(}0iis' times,  1|^  was  j^uinselfgeneniUy  incli- 
ned to  ^pt  a  middle  <;^urse.;r  aEn4  that  if  he  did 
!iiot  comjdy  with  the  proposal  pf  the  reformers,  and 
submit  the  questions  between  Luth^  and  him- 
«lf  ;ta  tbe  deci^on  of  a  thirdpar^^  neither  did  he 
adopt  tlio8e.^lent  meas||fes,  to  which  the  phurch 
hfas;otecasioiillly  resorted  f pi;  tlf 6  q^Mntenance  of  its 
dbctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  ffiiQi^ed  by  sojuq  of 

the 
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die  perseeiiting  zealots  oiF  thti  age.  To  counte-  c  h  a  f. 
nance  the  doctrines  of  the  reibrmefs  was  incompati-  ^^^"^^ 
ble  with  his  staticm  and  office ;  to  have  suppressed 
them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  havfe  stigma- 
tized  him  as  a  ferocious  bigot ;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from 
one  party,  at  kast;  that  approbation  which  b  now 
refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  has  die  concurring  testimony  of  Fra  Paolo^ 
Pdavicini,  and  other  polemical  writers,  been  uni- 
formly assented  to  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  gross 
neglect  of  sacred  Kterature  imputed  to  Leo  X.  Of 
Ae  encouragement  affi>rded  by  him  to  many  learned 
ccdesiasdcks,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have  before 
been  giveh,to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  ad- 
ditions might  yetbe  made.^  On  this  subject  we  might 
sdso  appeal  with  great  confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  assures  us  that  ^'  Leo  X. 
'^  £Hgendy  sought  out  those  men  who  had  signa- 
**  lized  themselves  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
'^  moral  of  natural,  human  or  divine ;  and  parti- 
*^  culariy  in  diat  chief  science  which  is  called 
*<  Thedogy;  that  he  rewarded  them  with  honour- 
able stipends,  conformed  himself  in  his  conduct 
to  their  suggestions,  and  treated  them  with  the 
same  kindness  and  affection  that  he  experienced 

"fit>m 


f  «.  Particiihrly  cbap.  xi.  paninu 
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c  HA  P.  <<  from  them  in  return."  The  same  author  add^ 
^^'^*  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  professors 
of  the  civil  law  were  also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  and  France  to  Rome ;  "  fcr  the 
purpose/'  says  he,  *^  (^rendering  that  city,  which 
**  had  already  obtsuned  the  precedency  in  religioo, 
'*  in  dignity,  and  in  (^ulence^  not  less  celebrated  as 
^*  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue.''* 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  par* 
tiality  with  which  Leo  regarded  real  knowledge  and 
usefiil  leamii^,  may  be  found  in  the  particular  at- 
tenticHi  shown  by  him,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  mo- 
derate, the  candid,  and  truly  learned  Erasmus.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  pontiff  an  epistolary  intercourse 
occasbnally  subsisted,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  the  Teligious  zealots  of  opposing  sects, 
who  have  condemned  the  condescension  of  the 
one,  and  the  commendatory  style  of  the  other,  con* 
fers  equal  honour  on  both.    Before  the  elevation  of 
Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  had  met  together 
at  Rome,  and  had  formed  a  firiendly  intimacy* 
When  the  character  of  Leo,  as  supreme  ponti£^ 
had  in  some  d^;ree  unfolded  itself,  and  he  appear-* 
ed  as  the  pacificator  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
promoter  of  liberal  studies,  Erasmus  addressed  la 
him,  from  London,  a  long  and  congratulatory  epis- 

de,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium  of 

the 
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the  previous  life  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff.    After  chap. 
adverting  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which    ^^^^* 
prepared  the  way  to  his  elevation,  he  compares  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  with  that  of  Julius  IL  and  expa- 
tiates at  large  on  the  happy  efiects  of  his  measures^ 
when  contrasted  with  die  warlike  pursuits  of  his 
restless  predecessor.    He  then  alludes  to  the  recent 
humiliation  of  Lewis  XIL  and  to  the  ascendency 
which    Leo   had   obtained,    as    well    over   that 
monarchy  as  over  Henry  VIH.  Thence  he  takes  oc^ 
ca^on  to  refer  to  the  earnest  efforts  then  making  by 
the  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turks ;  without,  however,  approv- 
ing of  those  vident  and  sanguinary  measures  which 
he  considers  as  incoosbtent  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  christians,  who  ought  to  set  an  example 
of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and  pieQr,  and  Subdue 
the  world  by  these  virtues  rather  than  by  fire  and 
sword.     But  the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  re- 
quest the  &vour  of  the  pontiff  towards  a  new  and 
corrected  edition  of  die  works  of  S.  Jerom,  which 
he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  William 
Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  was 
soon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  that 
munificent  prelate.''    To  this  address  Leo  returned 
a  highly  satisfactory  reply,  in  which  he  recognises 
his  former  acquaintance  with  Erasmus ;  expresses 

his 


^^i*""*^ 


'  Enunu  EftUf.  lib.  ii.  JEfi.  L  £d.  JUndf  1643. 
vol..  IV.  3  H 
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c  H  A  P.  Ma  most  earnefll  wishes,  tliat  the  author  of  aH  good, 
3^x'V'  by  whose  provideiioe  he  has  himself  been  placed  in 
so  devaled  a  station,  may  enable  him  to  adopt  die 
most  efficacious  measure^  for  ^  resbvation  oftnie 
virtue  and  piety  among  mankind;  imd  assures 
Erasmus,  that  he  expects  with  joyiiil  impatienoe, 
Ac  volumes  of  S.  Jerom,  and  of  the  Ne«^  Testa^ 
jnent,  whidi  he  had  promised  to  transmit  to  hinu* 
At  the  same  tkne  he  wrote  to  Henxy  VIIL  rooom- 
mending  Erasmus  to  him  in  ihe  warmest  terms,  as 
deserving  not  only  of  tus  pecuniary  bounty,  but  of 
his  particidar  &vour  and  regard.^  The  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the 
corrections  and  annotatioDs  of  Erasmus,  made  its 
appearance  socm  afterwards,  accompanied  with  a 
dedicaticHi  to  Leo  X.  to  whom  Erasmus  also  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  expressing  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  recommendation  of  him  to  Henry 
VIIL  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and 
favourable  opinion  of  the  pontiff,  without  the  sdici- 
tation  or  even  the  previous  knowledge  of  Erasmus.*" 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar 
had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being  secredy  attach, 
ed  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  he  again  addressed 
himself  to  Leo  X,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  car- 
dinals 


"  £ram.  JSfiUt.  Ub.  ii  £/i.  4. 
t  Ibid.  Efu  5. 
Ibid.  Efi.  6. 
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dkiate  of  his  court,  vindicating  in  a  respectful,  but  chap. 
manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  conduct;  at  3cxiv> 
the  same  time  lamenting,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
church  had  resorted  to  violence  and  scurrility  for 
the  defence  €£  their  cause,  and  that  the  pope  had, 
by  the  intemperance  <^  others,  been  prevented  from 
attending  sufficiency  to  the  mild  and  liberal  sugges- 
tions of  hb  own  £sposition/  In  the.  course  of  his 
correspondence,  Erasmus  has  c^brated  the  pon- 
tiff fin*  three  great  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind ; 
the-  restot^tion  of  Christian  piety,  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  throu^out 
Chrukendom.''  The  attention  paid  by  Leo  to  the 
graver  studies  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philoso* 
l^y,  ^uid  medidne,  is  idso  admitted  by  Erasmus, 
who  sdicks  die  pontiff  to  patronise  the  study  of 
language^  and  degant  Kterature,  merely  that  they 
tnay  be  of  use  m  promoting  the  knowledge  of  those 
more  important  subjects,  to  which  he  has  already 

refisrred.* 

Were 


*  Ibid.  Ub.  xiv.  Ep.  i.  B. 

^  *^  Tria  qusdan  pnedpua  generis  kumani  bona,  resd* 
*'  tutaia  iri  videam ;  Pietatem  illam  vere  Christianain 
**  multU  modis  coUapsam;  Opdmas  literas,  partim  ne- 
^  glectas  hactenus,  partim  corruptas ;  et  pubUcam  ac  per- 
^  petuam  ortus  Christiam  concordiam,  pietatis  et  erudido- 
^  nis  fontem  parentemque.'*  EroMtn.  Efiut.  fi6..i.  Efi*  30. 

^  ^  tta  fiet  ut  graviores  ills,  quas  vocant  fiicultates, 
^  Thc(dogia^  JuritprudenHa^  FMlotopMai  Medidna^  harum 

^literarum 


p^ 
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G  H  A  P.  Were  we  to  place  implidt  confidence  in  tbe 
^^^^*  opinions  of  many  authors,  who  have  taken  occasion 
^2S^  to  refer  to  the  character  ci  Leo  X.  we  must  un- 
^"^  avoidably  suppose  lum  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  dissolute,  irreli^ous,  jHtifime,  and  unpritf- 
ci{ded  of  mankind.  By  one  writer  we  are  toM  that 
Leo  led  a  li^  litde  suited  to  one  of  the  saccessours 
of  the  apostles,  and  entirely  devoted  to  voluptuous- 
ness; another  has  not  scrupled  to  insert  the  name 
of  this  pontiff  in  a  list  which  he  has  fiarroed  of  die 
supposed  atheists  of  the  time  J  Jdm  Bale,  in  his 
satirical  work,  entitled,  The  Pageant  of  Popes,  in 
which,  in  hisanimq^tyagainst  the  church  of  Borne, 
he  professes  it  to  be  his  intention  to  give  her  dauik 
according  to  her  works j  has  informed  us,  that  when 
Bemtx>  quoted  to  Leo  X.  <xi  some  occasion,  a 
passage  fit>m  one  of  the  evangelists,  the  pope  re- 
plied. It  is  weil  known  to  all  ages  howprqfitaUe  this 

fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  us;*  a  story,  which  it 

has 


**  literarum  accessione,  non  mediocriter  adjaventur.  ^iot 
*^  ut  hoc  quoque  beneficium  debeant  bons  litene,  que  jam 
^  Beatitudini  tus  nihil  non  debent,  quam  in  miihani 
^  xtatem  rdigioni  sub  instaurands  pit>pagand»qae  tncatnr 
^  Christus  OpU  Max.^ '  Jintm.  £fi.  £6.  zi.  JSfi.  9. 

^  MosAfim,  aft.  Jforfin  Remarks  on  EccUuomU  Hut.  voL 
y«  /•  500. 

•  •       .  , 

*  **  On  a  time  when  cardinall  Bembus  did  mo^  a  ques* 
^  don  out  of  the  gospeD,  the  pope  gave  him  a  very  god- 
Y  ^iDptttoee  answere,  saying :  jiU  ages  can  tt9t\fye  enough 
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has  justly  been  remarked,  has  been  repeated  by  c  h  a  p. 
three  or  four  hundred  difl^nt  writers,  without  3cxiy, 
any  authority  whatsoever,  except  that  of  the  author 
above  referred  to.*  Another  anecdotcf  of  a  similar 
nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss  writer ;  who,  as  a  proof 
of  the  impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates, 
that  he  directed  two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  table,  to  take  upon  them  the  charac- 
ters 


^  how  firoJUable  thatJabU  of  ChvtMte  hatJ^  ben  to  us  and  our 
#  eomfianieJ*    Bale's  Pageant  qfPo/ieSy  /i.  179.  £d.  1574, 

Of  the  candour  and  accuracy  of  this  jealous  friend  to  the 
refonped  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample 
specimen  : 

^  This  Leo  did  enrich  above  measure  his  basiprdes  and 
'^  cosins,  advauncing  them  to  dignitjes  both  spirituall  and 
<*  tempomll,  with  robbing  and  undoing  other.  For  he  made 
<^  JuUanuB  his  sisters's  son  duke  oiMutmenais^  and  Lauren- 
^  tianus  duke  of  Urbin  ;  marryinge  the  one  to  the  sister  of 
'<  Charles  duke  of  Savoyej  and  the  other  to  the  duchess  qf 
>*  Poland.**  &c.     Bale  180. 

*  ^  Quantum  nobis  nostrisgue  ea  de  Christo  fabtUa  prd" 
*^fuerU  satis  est  omnibus  seeulis  notum.  On  voit  ce  conte 
'^  dans  le  Mystere  tP  ndguitSj  et  dans  nne  infinite  d'  autres 
<^  livres  sans  £tre  muni  di  citation,  ou  n'aient  pour  toute 
'^  preuve  que  1'  autoritd  de  Baleus  ;  de  sorte  que  trois  ou 
^^  quatre  cens  auteurs,  plus  ou  moins,  qui  ont  debit^  cela  en 
<<  se  copiant  les  uns  les  autres  doivent  etre  reduits  a  un  seul 
<f  tenjpin  qui  est  Baleus,  temoin  manifestement  recusable, 
^  puisqu'  il  ecrivoit  en  guerre  ouverte  contre  le  Pape,  et 
f '  contre  toute  V  eglise  Romaine."    Bayle  in  art.  Leon  x. 
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d  H  A  P.  ters  of  phUosophers,  and  to  ^scuss  the  questioo 
3CXIV.  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  sotd;  wheo»  after 
having  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  gave 
hm  decifflon  by  observing,  diat  he  who  had  main' 
taintd  the  iJ^S^irmative  of  the  question j  had  given 
excellent  reasons  fmr  his  opmimj  but  that  his  adver^ 
sary  had  the  better  cause.  This  sttHy  rests  only  on 
iSsnt  aathority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an  occasioB 
can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  evidence.^ 
We  are  told  by  another  protestant  author,  that 
at  the  time  ^^  when  Leo  was  thundering  out  his 
*^  anathemas  against  Luther,  he  was  not  ashamed 
**  to  publish  a  bull  in  &vour  of  the  profime  poems 
**  of  Ariosto ;  menacing  widi  excommunication 
"  all  those  who  criticised  them,  or  deprived  the 
^*  author  of  his  emolument,"^  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerable  writers, 

and 


^  ^  Leonis  X.  Papae  dictum  refeK  (Lutherus)  qui  audita 
^  disputatione  in  qua  unus  immortalitatem  aninuB  defen- 
^  debat,  alter  oppugnabat,  dixeiit ;  tu  gutdem  vera  indent 
«  eUeerty  ted  advtrsarii  ttd  oraHoJacit  donum  vultum/*  afu 
Seek,  Mb.  iii.  fi.  676..  It  it  observable,  that  in  the  satirical 
Vie  de  Cath*  de  Mrdrcw,  vol.  i.  fu  13,  this  story  is  related 
of  Clement  VII. 

^  ^  Presque  au  m£me  tems  qu*il  foudroya  ses  anathemas 
*^  centre  Martin  Luther,  il  n*eut  point  de  honte  de  puUier 
«  une  buUe  en  faveur  de^  poesies  profanes  de  Louys  Arioste, 
^  menacant  d'  excommunication  ceux  qui  le  blameroient, 
^*  ou  empecheroient  le  profit  de  llmprimeur."  David 
BlondeU  afi*  Bayle.  arU  Leon,  x. 
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and  even  by  the  cUspassionate  Bayle/  as  an  addi-  crap. 
tionai  proof  of  the  impiety  of  the  pontiff,  and  of  _xxiVj^ 
the  di^raceful  manner  in  which  he  abused  his 
ecclesiastical  authority.  But  in  answer  to  this,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  privilege  to 
Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  hb  opposition  to  the  Romish 
church,  and  that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  protection  granted  to  authors, 
to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of  their  works.  That 
it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those  who 
censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  is  an  assertion 
wholly  groundless;  the  clause  of  excommunica- 
tion extending  only  to  those  who  should  surrep- 
titiously  print  and  sell  the  work  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  author  ;*  a  clause  which  is  found  in  all 

licienses 


^  ^'  Etoit  ce  garder  le  decorum  de  la  Papaut^,  que  d*ex- 
^  pedier  une  bulle  si  favorable  aux  poesies  d* Arioste  ?"  Bayie 
DicU  art,  Lefm  x.  Other  authors  have  asserted*  that  Leo 
actually  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  dare  to  criti- 
cise the  writings  of  Ariosto.  ^'  Leon  x«  fit  publier  une 
^  bulle,  par  laquelle  il  excommunioit  tous  ceux  qui  ose- 
<<  roient  entreprendre  de  critiquer  ce  poeme  d'  Arioste, 
**  ou  d'  en  empecher  la  vente,**  Richardson  9ur  la  Pcinture. 
icm^  iii.  /k.  435.  <'  LeO}  whilst  he  was  pouring  the  thunder 
'*  of  his  anthemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin 
c<  Luther,  published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all 
**  those  who  should  dare  to  censure  the  poems  of  Ariosto." 
Waf€n*»  HUtory  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.yk.  411. 

«  There  are  two  copies  of  this  bull  extant,  which  agree 
In  substance)  but  I  have  preferred  that  which  was  pubibhed 

in 


cahismonl 
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CHAP,  licenses  of  the  same  nature,  frequently  much  more 
^^^^*  strongly  expressed,  and  which  was  intended  to  re- 
press, beyond  the  limits  of  the  papal  territories, 
those  literary  pirates,  who  have  at  all  times  wxx^ 
the  invention  of  jurinting,  been  ready  to  convert  the 
industry  of  othdrs  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  die  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  whdly 
escaped  those  di^jacefiil  imputations,  wUch  affix 
a  stain  of  all  others  the  most  readily  made,  and  the 
inost  difficult  to  expunge.  These  accusations  arise 
•from  PauUus  Jovius,  who  in  alluding  to  the  ap- 
parent fiuniliari^  that  subsisted  between  Leo  X. 
and  some  of  his  attendants,  seems  mudi  nuHie.in- 
clined  to  conader  this  implied  offimce  of  the  pon- 
tiff, as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  a  great 
prince,  than  to  inquire  whether  the  charges  against 
him  were  well  founded/  Such,  however,  is  the 
loose  morality,  such  the  equivocal  testimony  of 
this  author,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
him ;  and  it  is  not  without  sufficient  reason  that 
Rabelais  has  assigned  him  a  station  in  his  hall  of 

Out-direJ 


in  the  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioeo,  Ferrara^  1516, 
and  republished  in  the  appendix  to  the  Pontifical  Letttn  of 
SadoletU  ft.  193.    The  other  copy  may  be  found  in  the 
PonHfieal  Letter9  ofBemboj  Ub.  x.  ep.  40. 

'  "  Non  caruit  etiam  infamia,  quod  panim  honeite 
^'  nonnullos  e  cubiculariis  (erant  enim  e  tota  Italia  no- 
bilissimi)  adamare^  et  cum  his  tenerius  atque  Ubere  jocari 

vidcretur. 
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Om-£r€.*  But  although  this  circumstance  has  chap. 
frequently  been  referred  to  in  subsequent  times,  ^^^^.*^ 
for  the  purpose  of  disgracing  the  Roman  see,  by 
the  crimes  of  its  chief  ofEcer,^  yet  it  may  with 
confidence  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  slanders, 
which  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  without 
any  other  authority  than  the  unprincipled  pen 
of  a  flippant  author.  With  respect  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  private  life,  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  remains,  that  he  exhibited, 
not  only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  his  ele- 
vation to.  the  pontificate,  an  example  of  chastity 
and  decorum,  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was 
the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.' 

Nor 


<*  videretur.  Sed  quis,  Tel  optimus  atque  sanctissimus 
<^  princeps  in  hac  malediceatissima  aula  lividorum  aculeos 
^  vitavit?  £t  quis  ex  adverse  tam  maligne  improbus  ac 
^  in^diae  tabe  consumptus,  ut  vera  demum  posset  objectare, 
^  noctium  secreta  scrutatus  est  V*  Jav.  in  vita  Leon  x.  Udt 
iv./k.86. 

'  "  Paulo  Jovio,  le  vaillant  hommc."  Among  his  com^ 
panions  are  Pius  II.  (Eneas  Sylvius)  and  Marco  Paulo^  the 
Venetian,  ^  Caches  derriere  une  piece  de  tapisserie,  en 
^  tapinob,  escrivant  des  belles  slxsaogpies,  et  taut  fiar  eta- 
«  dire.'*    RabeL  Ub.  v.  chafi.  xxxi. 

^  V.  BaylCi  Diet,  art,  Leon,  x«  JVarton*9  Hist.  qfEng^ 
Poetry  J  voL  ii.  yi.  4 1 1  • 

'  Andrea  Fulvio,  a  contemporary  author,  alluding  to 
Akfi,  life  of  Leo  X.  says, 

Quid  rrferam  caston  vitd  nn^  criimfie  mores  ? 
y^L.  ly  3 1  And 
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CHAP.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  so  many  ivriters 
y^^^*  would,  in  commending  the  pontiff  for  virtues 
which  he  was  known,  or  suspected  not  to  possess^ 
have  incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 
own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  giving 
the  pontiff  reason  to  suppose,  that  the}*  had  ironi- 
cally or  impertinently  alluded  to  so  dangerous  a 
subject 

Hiinuxa.         gy^  wWlst  wc  reicct  these  unfounded  and  scan- 

tlontand  ...  • 

dalous  imputations,  it  must  be  allowed  diat  the  oc- 
cupations and  amusements  in  which  the  pontiff  in- 
dulged himself,  were  not  always  suited  either  to  the 

dignity 


And  another  writer  of  the  same  period  dwells  yet  more  ex« 
pressly  on  the  acknowledged,  and  cvenunsuafiecied  chastity 
of  the  pontiff,  as  the  chief  of  his  virtues :  ^<  Equidem  cum 
<^  multa  et   maxima   et   admiratione  summa   dignissima 
**  libenter  commemorarim  et  meminerim,    super  omnia 
^  tamen  est  ceteris  eximiis  virtutibus  continentis  incredi- 
^'  bills  adjecta  vis,  quae  adeo  circumfiisas  undique  sensibua 
"  voluptates  perdomuit,  perfregitque,  ut  non  extra  Hbidi* 
<<  nem  modoj  sed  et  quod  raro  ulli  contxgit  extra  Jamam 
''  HbitUnUj  tam  in  pontificatu,  quam  in  omni  anteacta  vita 
"  se  conseriravit,  jugiterque  conservet."    Math.  Hercuki* 
nu9*  afu  Fabrtm.  vita  Leon  X,  in  ofinot.  84.     Even  the  ad- 
versaries of  Leo,  in  taxing  him  with  too  great  an  attendon 
to  jesters  and  buffoons,  tacitly  acquit  him  of  those  vices 
with  which  they  freely  charge  his  predecessors. 
^*  Sixtum  Lenonesy  Julium  rcxere  Cinadij 
^^  Imperium  vani  Scurra  Lconis  habet. 

H,  Stefihena.  Jpoh  fiour,  HerodotCy  fi.  554« 
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dignity  of  his  station,  or  to  the  gravity  of  his  own  c  hap. 
character.     *^  It  seems  to  hav^  been  his  intention,"  ^^^^r 
says  oi>e  of  his  biographers,  "  to  pass  hb  time 
**  cheerfully,  and  to  secure  himself  against  trouble 
*^  wad  anxiety  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.    He 
*^  therefore  sought  all   opportunities  of  pleasure 
<<  and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his  leisure  in  amuse- 
'^ments,  jests,  and  singing;  either  induced  by  a 
^^  natutal  propensity,    or  from  an  idea,  that  die 
<<  avoiding  vexation  and  care  might  contribute  to 
^^  lengthen  his  days."     On  some  occasions,  and 
particularly  on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every 
year,  he  was  accustomed  to  invite  such  of  the  car*, 
dinals  as   were  admitted   to  his  more   intimate 
acquaintance^  to  play  cards  with  him ;  and  of  this 
opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to  display  his 
liberality,  by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  whom  he  allowed  to  be 
present  at  these  entertainments.^    In  the  game  of 
chess  he  was  a  diorough  proficient,  and  could  con- 
duct its  most  difficult  operations  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  success ;   but  gaming  with  dice 
he  always  reproved,  as  equally  inconsistent  with 
prudence,  and  injurious  to  morals.^ 

His  knowledge  of  musick  was  not  only  practir 
cal  but  scientifiek.    He  had  himself  a  correct  ear 

and 


%  Joviij  Vita  Leon*  x.  Hb.  iv.  fi.  86. 
^  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  and  a  melodious  voice,  which  had  been  cultivated 
_  ^3^iV'  in  his  youth  with  great  attention*  On  the  subject 
of  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  mu^cal  notatioo, 
he  delighted  to  conv^-se,  said  had  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  his  chambef ,  by  the  asostance  of  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  exemplify  and  explain  his  fa- 
vourite theory."*  Nor  were  the  professors  of  mu- 
sick  less  favoured  by  him  than  those  who  excelled 
in  other  liberal  arts.  To  the  cultivation  and  encou- 
ragement of  this  study»  he  was  more  particolariy 
led  by  the  consideraticm  of  its  essential  importance 
to  the  due  celebration  of  the  splendid  rites  of  the 
Romish  church."  In  the  munificence  of  his  pre- 
parations, the  propriety  of  his  own  person  and 
dress,  and  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  bis  man- 
ner on  diese  occasions,  he  gready  excelled  all  his 

jNiede- 

™  Fabron^  vita  f^eon.  x«  fi,  206. 

"  ^  Ipsa  laxamenta  curanim  hooe^ta ;  non  enim  Tel 
<<  consilium,  v^l  ingenium,  vel  xtas,  vel  PoDtificalium 
^^  ppum  affluentia  in  obscoena  solatia,  turpesque  voluptates, 
^  vel  qui  desidiam  sequuntur  lusus,  sublimem  animum 
<<  dejecerunt,  aut  in  delicias  detorquent ;  sed  renim  moli- 
^'  bus  interdum  subductum  nunc  variaram  vocum  suans- 
"  sima  modulatio,  nunc  sonorum  armonia  excepit ;  non 
^'  mollibus  illis,  impudidsque  condita  modis,  quibus  oliiii 
'f  theatra,  scenac,  fora  persU^pebant,  sed  quibus  Dei  laudes 
^^  canimus,  quibusque  sacrorum  cxremonias  honoramus*'* 
Jfatt*  Iferculan*  Enc9m.  Leon,  X,  aft,  Fabron.  m  adnata  84, 
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predecessors.^  In  order  to  give  a  more  striking  chap. 
efiect  to  these  devotional  services,  he  sought  ^x^^' 
diroughout  all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated 
musical  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
whom  he  rewarded  with  the  utmost  liberality.  As 
a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  pro. 
fessors  were  held  by  him,  he  conferred  on  Gabriel 
Merino,  a  Spaniard,  whose  chief  merit  consisted 
in  the  excellence  of  his  voice,  and  hb  knowledge 

of 


^  ^  Non  per5  si  vogliono  tralasciare  D  gran  decoro,  e 
^<  la  maest^,  con  cui  esercitd  sempre  le  sacre  funzioni, 
**  sopra  tutd*  gli  aniecessori,**  See.  PaUtmdni^  Cone,  S 
fPrento  &b.  i.  cafim  Vi.'ti,S\.  That  he  did  not  ano|7  his  osten- 
tation to  interfere  frith  his  devotion,  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Par.  de  Grassis.  ^  Vespera  in  Vigilia  Corporis  Christi, 
<*  papa  fuit  semper  nudo  capite,  in  processione  portans 
^  sacramentum.  £t  hoc  fecit  ex  devotione ;  licet  majore 
*<  cum  majestate  fuisset  cum  mitra.**  Dior,  inediu  Leo 
did  not,  however,  approve  of  long  sermons.  In  the  year 
1514,  he  ordered  his  master  of  thfe  palace,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  see  that  the  sermon  did  not  exceed 
half  an  hour;  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1517,  being 
wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that 
the  council  of  the  Lateren  had  decided,  that  a  sermon 
should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  most.  In 
consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  there  was  no  sermon 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518  ;  the  master  of  the  palace 
being  fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed 
limits.  P.  de  Gra99.  Diar.  aft.  JVbtieea  dea  MS8,  du  Roi. 
11.  598. 
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C  R  A  P.  of  church  musick,  the  arcbbishoprick  of  Banu'^ 

XXIV.  Another  person  named  Francesco   Padosa,    he 

prompted^  for  ^nular  qoalificatioQSy  totheiankof 

9n archdeacon;  ^  and  the  pcxitifical  letters  of  Bembo 

exhibit  various  iostances  <^  the  p$irdeubr  QtteaiioD 

paid  hf  him  to  this  subject ' 

Th* 


HH      I  ■■  ■  ■      1 


p  Fabron.  -vita  Lewi.  x.  fi*  305. 
«  md.p  307. 


'  Pictro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jemsalem* 
lO^d  canon  oi  Rimini,  a  voluminous  wtiter  op  Uie  adence 
ftf  iau6ick,  in  the  ^edicatiiNi  of  his  treads^  aititk4»  ^  7b«- 
**  cancUo  delia  Mum^c^"  tJt^  most  coDBidcn^  of  all  his 
irriUE^gs«   printed  at  Venice^  1533,  informs  ii%  that  he 
had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  ch«^  ai  9^m^  during 
t|ie  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  in  speaking  of  whom  he  asys> 
*^  though  this  pontiff  had  acquired  a  coDsommate  know* 
'^  ledge  in  nyist  arts  and  sciences*    he  seemed  t»  lore» 
*  eacouraget   and  exak  musick  more  than  aoj  others 
^  which  stimulated  many  to  exert  themselvea  with  mcom* 
**  mon  ardour  in  its  cultivalioii*    Aod  amopg  those  who 
^  aspired  at  the  great  premiums  that  were  hM  forth  t^ 
«  talent^  I  became,'*  says  hc%  ^  a  rantfidatr  myadf  *  for 
«  being  bom  to  a  slender  fortune,  which  I  wished  to  in»- 
«  prove  bj  some  reputable  pixife$sioD9  I  choae  mnscfc; 
^  at  which  I  Isboured  with  unremitting  diHgi^ioe  tin  the 
^  irreparsbie  loss  I  sustained  by  the  death  of  mj  mopii* 
«<  cent  patron  Leo."*    Jhr.  Mmne^9  Ou.  ^  ifowrfe  wL 
iii.jk.  154. 

The  pc^  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the  foO j 
and  absurdity  of  £vange]ista  Tanaconi  of  Piuma»  one  of 

the 
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That  a  mind,  which,  like  that  of  the  pontiff,  c  h  a  p-r 
could  discriminate  all  the  excellences  of  literature  xxiv^ 
and  of  art,  could,  as  we  are  told  was  die  fact,  also 
stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures  from  the  lowest  ^- 
cies  of  Buffoonery,  is  a  singular  circumstance,  but 
may  serve  to  mark  that  diversi^  and  range  of  in- 
teHect  whidb  distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.  but 
also  other  individuals  of  this  extraordinary  &mily« 
To  sudi  an  extreme  was  this  propensity  carried, 
that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  not  more 
cSectuaDy  obtain  his  fiivour,  than  by  introducing 
to  him  such  persons,  as  by  their  eccentricity,  per- 
versity, or  imbecili^  of  mind,  were  likely  to  excite 
his  mirth/  On  one  occasion  this  well  known  dis- 
position 


the  apostolick  sfecretaiies,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  write 
a  treatise  on  musick,  full  of  the  most  absurd  precepts, 
advising,  among  other  things,  that  the  arms  of  the  per« 
formers  should  be  ded  up  in  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to 
give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers.  Sec.  Jovius  in  vita 
Leon.  x«  lib.  hr»/i»  84.  I  assent,  however,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  Padre  Ireneo  Afio,  who  thinks  that  Jovius 
has  caricatured  his  picture  too  higUy*  Tarasconi  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  among  others,  left  a 
work  entided,  Hutoria  calandtatum  ItaliiCy  tcmfiore  JuB  //• 
which  has  not,  however,  been  printed,  and  h  now  proba- 
bly lost.  V.  Jiffdf  Memorie  degH  Scrittori  Farmigiam.  vot. 
m»  fi,  2dQm 

•  Of  the  society  that  occasionally  frequented  th5 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  passage,    "  Habet  iste  bonus  poutifex  apud  sc 

"  lurconem 
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c  H  A  F*  positioa  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  subjected 
XXIV*    him  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.    A  person  having 
waited  in  vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of 
^leaking  to  him,  addressed  himself  at  length  to  the 
chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  he  was  a  great 
poet,  and  would  astonish  the  pc^  by  the  most 
admirable  verses  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem 
which  procured  him  imme^te  admis^on,  aidKxigh 
.  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  pontiff/ 
That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  with  a  good  grace,  is, 
however,  evinced  by  another  incident:  a  person 
having  presented  him  with  some  Latin  verses  in 
hopes  of  a  great  re  ward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gra- 
tifying 


^^  lurconem  quendam  edacem,  et  mendicum  firatrcm,  no* 
^  mine  patretn  Martinum  et  Marianum,  qui  polliim  oo- 
^  lumbarium,  aive  assum,  uye  elissttm,  bolo  uno  soiistiooe 
^*  unica  glutit,  ova  ut  ferunt  qui  Tiderimt,  absorbet  qua- 
^  dringenta,  viginti  quoque  devoret  capos."  &c«  Hdut, 
afi.  Ftibron,  adnoi,  83. 

*  Jan.  Mfcii  Erythrm^  Pinacotheca.  ii.  110.  If  Leo 
was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled 
himself  on  another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a 
very  sage  personage,  and  whom  he  had  honoured  with 
the  name  of  his  fioet>,  turned  out  (by  no  uncommon  me« 
tamorphosis)  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool.  *^  In  die  et  festo 
^*  sanctorum  Cosmx  et  Damiani,  hacc  missa  luit  habita 
'^  cum  v^speris,  more  solito;  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetami 
«  quem  curia  semper  prudentem  opinata  est,  et  tunc  cog- 
"  novit  eum  Mtultum  et  fatuum.**  P.  de  Graat.  Dior,  inedit. 
Tliis  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baraballo,  v.  anfr^ 
chafi.  xviit  vol,  iii.  p«  408. 
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tifyii^  hiis  expectation,  repeated  to  him  an  equal  c  B  a  r. 
Dumber  of  lines  with  the  same  terminations;  where*  ^^^^* 
upcm  the  clisq)pointed  poet  exclaimed !     « 

Si  tibi  pro  numeris  numeros  fortun^^dedisset) 
Non  easel  capiti  taota  corona  tuo. 


Had  fortune  your  verses  with  verses  repaid, 
The  tiara  would  ne'er  have  encircled  your  head. 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  ofiended,  opened 
his  purse,  and  rewarded  him  with  his  usual  libe- 
rality.'* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure 
which  Leo  X.  derived  from  the  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments so  frequently  given  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  so  much  from  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ^petite,  in  the  indulgence 
of  which  he  was  very  temperate,""  as  from  the  de- 

'     light 


«  JSUtoire  de9  Fttfie*^  torn.  iv«  fi*  418.  JSd.  La  /byr, 
1733.  4«. 

^  Even  when  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  elec- 
tion, with  the  cardinals,  in  the  Vatican,  he  set  an  exam- 
ine of  tfobriety  in  his  own  person,  as  appews  from  Par.  de 
Graasia.  ^  AABiversarium  electionis  Pap«  Leonis,  Papa  in 
<<  fine  fecit  pnmdifiin  catdinalibus,  ut  alias*  Ipsequotidie 
^  jejunat  et  sero  ccenat.^    Dior,  inedk. 

VOL.  ZV.  3  K 
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CHAP.linrht  wliidi  he  took  in  ridicidiiig  die  insatiable 
^^^^'  glnttony  of  hb  ccxnpanions.^  Dishes  of  an  on- 
common  kind^  or  composed  of  uum^  not  usnaDy 
considered  as  fisod,  but  so  seasoned  as  to  attract 
the  avidi^  of  hb  guests,  were  oocasioaany  intro- 
duced, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  fiand,  gave  lise 
to  jocular  recriminat](Hi,  and  additional  mirth.'  It 
is  not,  however,  improbable,  tliat  these  accoonis 
have  been  either  invented,  or  ezi^;gerated,  by  tlie 
fertile  imagination  of  the  narrator ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  thqr  are  gready  at  variance  with  others,  wUch 
are  entided  at  least  to  equal  credit  The  severe 
rules  of  absdnence  which  the  pope  constandy  im- 
posed upon  himself,  and  the  attention  to  his  stn* 
dies,  even  during  his  meals,  which  has  before  been 
noticed,  are  circumstances  not  ea^ly  to  be  recon- 
cdled  to  the  riot  and  dissipation,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  so  indecorously  encouraged.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporaiy 
writer,  who  appears  tohave  been  one  of  his  guests, 

and 


^  ^  Veram  fesdvissimis  eorum  &cedis,  safibmqoe  ct 
^  penirboEDis  scommatibas  magis  quam  ullis  palad  leood- 
^  nils  oblectabatur."    Jbrr.  vita  Lean.  x.  £d.  iir.  p.  85. 

*  ^  Malta  enim  eonim  palato  ac  aTiditati  afiena  cibaiiav 
^  fiJsa  gratissiinanim  renim  sped^  condnnatai  uti  simiM 
^  et  corroB  coenantibus  apponebat,  qus  tametai  jucunda 
^  omnibuB,  ac  uri»no  Dobilique  piincipe  digna  enuaty  in 
^  eo  tamen  qui  August!  Pontificts  digmtatcm  soatiDere^ 
<«  a  seyem  et  tiistibus  notabantur."  Jav.  vita  Leaih  Mb.  ir. 
^.  85. 
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and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  veiy  difierent  from  chap. 
tbat  of  Jovius,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  ^^^7* 
these  occasions.  ^'  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo 
"  X,  to  improvement,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  he 
*^  would  not  allow  even  the  time  of  his  mt:als  to 
^^  elapse  without  sofne  degree  of  utility  to  his 
guests.  Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the  table, 
^'  and  the  a[q)aratus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  atten- 
tion, or  prevent  our  entering  into  conversation ; 
not  indeed  on  light  and  trifling  topicks,  but  on 
^*  the  most  sacred  and  interesting  subjects,  and 
*^  such  as  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest 
''  enufitiion,  and  the  most  perspicacious  mind."^ 

When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults 
of  die  city  to  his  viUa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles 
from  Rome,  he  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  amusements  of  fowling  and  hunt-, 
ing,  in  which  he  engaged  with  such  earnestness, 
as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and 

the 


li 


it 


^  ^  Tanto  studio  tenebatur)  ut  ne  ipsum  quidem  epula- 
'**  rum  tempus  sine  nostra  utilitate  praBtervolare  sinat,  quod 
^  HOD  auro  argentove  refertia  abacb,  non  pretipsa  supellec* 
^  tile  exquisitis  ingeniis  apparatus,  ferculorum  admiratos 
^  defizosque  nos  tenet,  sed  cum  convivis  et  circumstanti- 
^  bus  lepide  comiterque  habitis  sermonibus,  non  de  inam 
'^  Itvique  materia,  sedde  Deo,  natura,.aacii8,  jure,  legi- 
^  bus,  vita,  moribus,  aliorum  gestls,  cxterisque  rebus,  qus 
^  summs  erudltionis,  ac  p^rspicacis  ingenii  digns  i4sie  fujc** 
^  rint."    Mutu  Herculan*  aft,  Fabrmt,  in  adnpt.  S3. 
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€  H  A  P.  the  inconveniencies  arising  from  'want  of  aoconi* 
^^^^*  modation.  To  Aese  active  exercises,  he  was  meet 
probably  led  to  accustom  himself,  from  tti  idea 
that  they  were  conducive  to  his  heahh,  m  correct- 
ing his  natural  tendency  to  a  corpulent  habit*  Ha- 
ving from  his  3routh  been  devoted  to  these  qx)fts, 
he  was  well  skilled  in  conducting  diem ;  and  was 
highly  oflknded  with  any  erf' his  companions,  what- 
ever their  rank  might  be,  who  through  ^oranoe 
or  carelessness,  spoOed  the  expected  diversion.* 

An 


*  A  contemporary  author  informs  us,  that  the 
was  not  induced  to  pursue  these  amusements  so  much  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  as  for  the  purpose  of  enngora- 
ting  both  his  body  and  mind  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
more  important  occupations.  ^  Interdum  etiam  Venandi 
"  studium  in  lustra  saltusque  abducit,  noa  tarn  qoidem  at 
^  fcras  conficiat,  quam  ut  Inde  postmodum  cotporb  simul 
^<  ec  animi  agitatione,  quasi  renovatis  nribus,  vegetior 
''  acriorque  in  pontificates  g^vissimaa  curas  relabatur, 
*^  sed  et  interdum,  ne  quo  unquam  tempoiis  momento  a 
'^  mortalium  commodis  animum  avocasse  putes.  vicinaa 
*^  urbes.ingreditur,  oppida  intenrisit,  et  gentium  de^deriis 
^<  occurtit,  et  si  aegri  aliquid  in  iia  sit  curationem  adhibit/* 
Malt,  Herculan*  afi^  Fabron^  in  adnot.  84*  Reasons  of  neariy 
a  similar  nature  are  alleged  by  the  pontiff  himself,  in  jus- 
tification of  his  frequent  use  of  those  active  dhrecsions,  as 
appears  from  a  papal  brief  addressed  by  him  toGiovanm 
Neroni,  in  which  he  appoints  him  Pmtifical  Gameke^ter^ 
and  directs  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execute  this  im» 
portant  trust.    BerM  £fi.  Pont.  ttb.  x.  Efi.  1 . 

*  His  toaster  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Qrassis,  was 

highly 
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An  unsuccessfid  chase  seaned  to  be  one  of  the  c  h  a  p; 
heaviest  misfoitunes  that  could  befal  him,  wlttlst  3cxiv> 
those  who  were  hunting  lor  the  pontifical  fevour, 
father  than  the  beasts  of  die  field,  always  found  that 
it  was  the  best  time  to  obtain  it,  when  the  exer* 
^ns  of  die  pontiff  had  been  crowned  widi  success.'* 
Towards  the  decline  of  die  year,  when  iht  heat  of 
the  season  began  to.be  mitigated  by  the  rains,  he 
visited  the  warm  baths  of  Vitertx),  the  vicinity  of 
which  abounded  with  partridges,  quails,  and  phea- 
sants, and  where  he  fi^uendy  took  the  diversion 
of  hawking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing 
on  the  island  in  die  midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Marta.  In  this  neighbourhood 
he  was  always  splendidly  received  and  entertained 
by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards 
Paul  lIL  who  had  erected  there  superb  viUas  and 
palaces,  and  by  extensive  pkmtadons  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  had  ornamented  and  enridied  the 
surrounding  country.  After  quitting  these  confines, 
be  usually  pursued  his  journies  along  the  Tuscan 

terri- 


faighljr  scandalized  at  Uie  profane  habiliments  in  which  the 
pontiff  took  the  field.  '*  Die  martis  x«  Jant^uii,  facto 
<<  prandio,  Papa  recessit  ex  urbe  profecturus  ad  Tuscha- 
^  neUam,  et  alia  loca  ibi  vicina.  £t  fuit  cum  stola,  ted 
^  pejus  sine  rochetto,  et  quod  pesaimum  cum  stivalibus, 
<^  sine  ocreis  in  pedes  munitus."    JXar,  inedit* 

^  JovHf  vita  Leon.  x«  /i*.  iv.  fi.  88. 
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c  ft  A  P.  territories,  until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sc^ 
^^^^*  near  Civita  Vecchia.  Here  an  entertainnient  of 
the  most  acceptable  kind  was  provided  for  him. 
In  a  large  jdain,  surrounded  with  hills,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  over^vead  with  underwood  for 
covert,  a  great  number  of  wild  boars  and  deer 
were  collected,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  fergetfid 
both  of  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase  in  their  lughest  perfection.  From  Civita 
Vecchia  he  returned  about  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, by  PalO|t  and  the  fisrest  of  Cervetri,  to  Rome, 
which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  .his  villa  at 
MalHana;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so  delighted, 

the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occa- 
by  the  exhalations  of  the  surrounding  fens^ 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevaUed 
on  to  return  to  die  ci^,  unless  a  meeting  of  die 
cooastory,  ot  some  important  occasion,  required 
hb  presence.  Hb  arrival  here  was  welcomed  by 
the  peasantry,  widi  no  less  joy  than  die  appearance 
of  an  abundant  harvest.  His  bounty  was  showered 
down  alike  on  the  old  and  the  youn^  who  sur- 
rounded him  on  the  road  to  present  to  him  thdr 
rustick  oflferings.  But  not  satisfied  with  indiscri- 
minate generosity,  he  frequendy  entered  into  con- 
versation with  them,  inquired  into  their  wants, 
paid  the  debts  of  the  aged,  unfortunate,  or  infirm  j 
bestowed  marriage  portions  upon  the  damsels,  and 
assisted  those  who  had  to  providie  for  a  numerous 
family;  there  being,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  so 
becoming  a  great  prince,  as  to  alleviate  distress ; 

and 
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and  to  sefid  away  every  perscm  satisfied  and 'cheer*  chap. 
fill  from  his  presence/  ^^^"^^ 


After  aU,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  cnedonr^ 

mcBt  of  ict> 


the  cldms  of  Leo  X.  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  unwA 
of  after  times,  are  chiefly  to  be  sought  fiir  in  the 
munificent  encouragement  affdrded  by  him  to  every 
department  of  pdite  literature  and  of  elegant  art* 
It  is  this  great  characteristick,  which  amidst  two 
hundred  and  fifty  succcs^ve  ponti&,  who,  during 
the  long  spsjot  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  have 
occupied  the  most  eminent  station  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  has  distinguished  him  above  all  the 
rest,  and  given  him  a  reputation,  which  nbtwith- 
standing  the  diversity  of  political,  religious,  and 
even  literary  opinions,  has  been  acknowlec^;ed  in 
all  civilized  countries,  and  by  every  succeeding 
age."^  It  is  true,  some  modem  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  throw  doubts  even  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  indirectly  questioned,  or  boldly 
denied  the  superiority  of  his  pretensions  as  a  pa- 
tron of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns 
of  the  age.  *Mt  is  well  known,"  says  one  of 
these  writers,  '*  what  censure  attaches  to  the 
"  character  of  Leo  X.  for  having  &voured  and 

**  rewarded 


^  J(mi  vUa  Leon,  x.  l^.  !▼•  fi.  88«  89« 

^  ^  Quantum  Romani  Pontificis  &8tigiuin  inter  reliquos 
^  mortales  eminetf  tantum  Leo  inter  Romanos  pontific^ 
^  ezcellit,'*  says  Erasmus^  Ub^  i.  £pm  S0» 
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mil  ^  iw,>  y 


c  H  A  p.  ^^  reim&xkd  oiuaiciaiis  and  poets^  in 
3«iv»  "  to  theologians  and  professcx^s  of  the  law ;  whilat 
*'  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoled  the 
*'  studies  of  poKte  literature  is  to  be  attributed 
^'  rather  to  the  pontiflb^  his  prededsssors,  and  to 
**  hb  own  ancestors,  &ea  either  to  htmsdf  or 
''  to  his  GOttsin  Clemeiit  VlL"«  ''  I  observe,'' 
sagps  another  eimnttit  literary  Ustoriam,  '^  that  these 
^^  timics  are  generally  distingiiished  as  the  ack 
or  Lab  the  txmth  ;  but  I  cannot  perceive 
why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  re^rict  to  the 
court  of  this  {wntiff,  that  literary  glory  which 
was  oomitioft  to  all  Italy."  **  It  is  not  myin- 
^'  tention,'' adds  he,  '^  to  detract  a  sin^^  particle 
from  the  praises  due  to  Leo  X*  fi)r  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  literature.  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
<^  Italian  princes  of  this  period  sught  with  equal 
^'  rig^t  pretend  to  the  same  honour;  so  that  there 
^  is  no  particular  reason  iar  conferring  on  Leo 
*^  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."^  After  the 
pages  which  have  been  already  devoted  to  enu- 
merate the  services  rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  aU 
liberal  studies,  by  the  estaUishment  of  learned 
seminaries,  by  the  recovery  c^  the  works  of  the 
ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them  by 

means 


^  Demna^  Revoluxiime  d*Itaiiay  Ub.  zxi*  cttfi.  IS.  neijine* 
'  Andr€9f  Otff  wigine^  ^c*  d^Ogni  LeUeroiwrmf  voL  i 


It 
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means  of  tbe  press,  by  promodng  the  knowledge  crap. 
of  the  Grreek  and  Latin  languages,  and  by  the  ^^^^* 
munificent  encouragement  bestowed  by  him  on 
the  pToiessors  of  every  branch  of  science,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  art,  it  would  surely  be  as  superfluous 
to  recapitulate  Ins  datms,  as  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  his  preten»ons  to  an  eminent  degree  of 
poaittve  merit    How  fir  he  was  rivalled  in  his^^^fliruo 
cxertioos  in  these  conmiendable  pursuits,  by  the  Z^  re. 
other  princes  of  his  time,  is  a  question  which  has  ^^if^ 
not  hitherto  been  particulariy  discussed.     If,  how-  '*^'^' 


ever,  for  thb  purpose,  we  take  a  general  view 
of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe,  and 
compare  the  efibrts  made  by  their  sovereigns  with 
diose  of  Leo  X.  we  shall  find  fitde  cause  to  accede 
to^tfae  opinion  so  decisively  advanced.  In  N^Ies, 
with  die  expulsion  cf  the  fiimily  of  Aragon,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  government,  the 
literary  constelladon  which  had  shone  so  bright 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  had  left  that  unfortunate  and 
distracted  comitry  in  almost  total  darkness.  The 
vicis^tudes  to  which  the  city  and  territories  of 
Milan  had  been  exposed,  and  the  fi^uent  change 
of  its  sovereigns,  had  eflfectu^ly  prevented  that 
place  fix>m  being  considered  as  a  safe  asylum  for 
either  the  muses  or  the  arts ;  and  even  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  princes  of  die  house  of  Sforza  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  as  displayed  during  the  short 
period  in  which  they  held  the  sovereignty,  ex* 
tubited  few  proc^  of  that  predilection  for  litera- 
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CHAP,  ture,  bjr  vAach  same  of  their  ancestors  had  been 
XXIV.  distinguished.    Although  the  atj  of  Vemoe  was 
further  removed  from  the  calamities  of  the  time, 
yet  the  continental  terrkories  of  tiiat  state  had  suf- 
fiered  all  the  honroors  of  war&re ;  and  even  the 
capital  derives  more  celebrity*,  in  tiie  estimatioa 
of  the  present  day,  from  its  having  been  fixed 
upon  by  Aldo  for  the  establishment  of  his  press, 
than  from  the  literary  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  femily  of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns  of  Mantua, 
have  justly  been  dbtmgubhed  as  eminent  patrcms 
of  learning;  but  the  scantiness  of  thdr  resources, 
which  were   exhausted  by  military  expeditions, 
and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  theatre  of  tfieir  exer- 
tion, prevent  their  being  placed  in  any  degree  of 
competition  with  Leo  X.     On  the  death  of  Gnidu- 
baldo  duke  of  Urbirio,  in  the  year  1509,  and  the 
accession  of  his  successonr  Francesco  Maria  deUa 
Rovere,  that  court  changed  its  character;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  duke  by  Leo  X.  in  the  year 
1516,  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  may  be  considered 
as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Leo  X.    Of  all  tiie  princi- 
palities of  Italy,  Ferrara  is  the  only  one  that  had 
any  pretensions  to  contend  with  the  pontifical  see 
in  the  protection  and  encouragement  aflbrded  to 
men  of  talents,  learning,  and  wit,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Ariosto  alone  is  an  advantage  not  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  individual  of  the  Roman 
court;  yet  the  patronage  confi^red  on  this  great 
man,  by  the  £unily  of  £ste,  was  so  scan^,  as  to 

have 
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have  supplied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of  re-  c  h  a  p. 
monstrance  and  complaint.     As  a  patron  of  learn-  xxiv. 
ing,  Alfonso  was  greatly  inferiourlo  many  of  his 
predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  §^ry 
rather  to  his  military  exploits,  than  to  his  success- 
ful cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.     During  his 
avocations  or  his  absence,  the  encouragement  of 
literature  devolved,  with  the  care  of  his  states, 
on  his  dutchess,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  to  whom  is  to 
be  attributed  no  small  share  of  the  proficiency 
made  in  liberal  studies  during  the  times  in  which 
she  lived.    Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age 
who  b  better  entitled  to  diare  with  Leo  X.  in  the 
honours  due  to  die  restorers  of  learning,  than  the 
accomplished,  but  calumniated  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander VI. 

• 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates 
have  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  participate 
in  or  to  diminish  the  glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold 
and  craffy  policy  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the 
vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotry,  of  the  emperour 
dect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  promo- 
tion, or  the  toleration  of  liberal  studies ;  and  their 
youthful  successour  Charles  V.  and  hb  rival  Francis 
L  were  too  much  engaged  in  hostilites  against  each 
other,  to  allow  them  at  this  time  to  afford  that 
encoun^ment  to  letters  and  to  arts,  which  they 
manifested  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  most 
munificent,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  monarch 
of  his  time,  was  Henry  VIII.  under  whose  auspices 

England 
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c  H  A  F.  England  vigorously  commenced  her  career  of  im* 
^*^V'  provement ;  but  the  unaccountable  versadli^,  and 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  hb  dispo^tion  counteracted 
in  a  great  degree  the  eflfects  of  his  UberaUty;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  more  tranquil  days  of  hb  daughter 
Elizabeth,  that  these  kingdoms  rose  to  that  equality 
with  the  other  states  of  Europe,  in  the  cultivatioQ 
of  science  and  <d  literature,which  they  have  ever 
oinoe  maintained. 


That  an  astonishing  profidenqr  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  intellect  occurred  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  universally  allowed*  That 
such  proficiency  is  prindpally  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exertions  ofthatpontiff,  will  now  perhaps  be 
thought  equally  indisputable.  Of  the  predomina- 
ting influence  of  a  powerful,  an  accomplished,  or 
a  fortunate  individual  on  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  furnishes  innu- 
merable instances ;  and  happy  is  it  fiu*  the  world, 
when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  instead  of 
being  devoted,  through  blind  amlution,  to  the 
subjugation  or  destruction  of  the  human  race,  are 
directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous 
ends  which,  amidst  all  his  avocations,  Lbo  ths 
TxNTB  appears  to  have  kept  contmually  in  view« 


NOTES. 


NOTE  A. 


Frwn  the  Cottwdan  MSS.  m  the  BritUh  Mueewn  Vital. 

b.  4.  fi.  111. 

Popes    Sentence   against   Marten  Luther,  pubUshed  at 

London. 

THE  xij  daye  of  Maye  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1531, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne 
Lord  Kinge  Henry  the  eighte  of  that  Name,  the  Lord 
Thomas  Wolsey,  l^  the  grace  of  God  Legate  de  Latere, 
Cardinall  of  Sainct  Cecely  and  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  came 
vmo  Saint  Paules  Churche  of  London,  with  the  most  parte 
of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  where  he  was  redeved  with 
procession,  and  sensid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beinge 
Deane  of  the  said  Church.  After  which  ceremonies  done, 
there  were  fiMir  Doctors  that  bare  a  canope  of  cloth  of  gold 
^ver  him  goinge  to  the  Highe  Alter,  where  he  made  his 
oblacion ;  which  done,  hee  proceeded  forth  as  aboTesaid 
to  the  Cfosse  in  Paules  Church  Yeard,  where  was  ordeined 
a  scafRoM  for  the  same  cause,  and  he,  sitting^  under  his 
cloth  of  estate  which  was  ordeined  for  him,  his  two  crosses 
on  eTefie  side  of  him ;  on  his  right  hand  siltiDg  on  the 

place 
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place  where  bee  set  his  leete»  the  Pope's  cmlwMnW,  and 
nezte  him  the  Arehbishc^  of  Canteibury ;  on  hb  left  hand 
the  Emperor's  Embassador,  and  next  him  the  Byihop  of 
Daresme,  and  all  the  other  Byshops  with  odier  ndUe 
prelates  sate  on  twoe  formes  outright  fofthe,  and  ther  tibe 
Bjshop  of  Rochester  made  a  sermon,  bj  the  consenting 
of  the  idiole  derg^e  of  England,  bj  the  commandemoit  of 
the  pope,  against  one  Martinus  Eleathereos,  and  all  his 
workes,  because  bee  erred  sore,  and  qiake  against  the 
hoDie  bithe;  and  denounced  them  accursed  wUch  kept 
anie  of  his  bookes,  and  there  were  maine  boraed  in  the 
said  church  jeani  of  hb  said  bookes  duringe  the  sermon, 
.  iHiich  ended,  my  Lord  Cardinal!  went  home  to  finner  with 
all  the  other  prelates. 


NOTE  B. 
AUwotrden  IB»t.  ABch.  Serveti./u  67. 73. 9U  JSd.  ffebutadin 

Conteil  de  Genevtm 

SUPPLTE  humbiement  Michael  Serretus  accus6,  met- 
tant  en  faict  que  c'  est  une  novelle  invention,  ignor6e  des 
Apostres  et  Disciples  et  de  T  Egliae  andene,  de  fiore  paitie 
criminelle  pour  la  doctrine  de  1'  Escriture,  oo  poor  ques- 
tions procedentcs  d*icelle*  Sela  se  monstie  premiere^ 
ment  aux  Actes  des  Apostries,  chapitre  xriiL  et  xiz.  '6a 
tiels  accusateurs  sont  debout^s,  et  renvoytn  aux  Egfises, 
quant  ni  aultre  crime  que  questions  de  la  Refigion.  Pareil- 
lement  du  temps  de  TEmpereur  Conslantin  le  grand,  oo  ii 
y  aTojt  grandes  heresies  des  ArrienS)  et  accusations  cri- 
minelles,  tant  du  coM§  de  Athanasius,  que  du  coste  de 
Arrios,  le  diet  Empereur  par  son  coosetl  e  conseii  de 
toutes  les  Egliscs*  arresta  que  sufvant  la  andene  doctrine, 
teles  accusations  ilariaot  poynt  de-  lieu,  voire  qmnd  on 

seroTt 
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«eroyt  ub  heretiquey  comme  ealojrt  Arrius*  Mais  que 
toutes  leun  questions  seriont  decid^es  par  lea  Eglisea,  et 
que  estila  que  aeroyt  convencu^  ou  condamn^  par  icelea, 
si  ne  se  voloyt  rediiire  par  repentance?  seroyt  banni.  La 
quiel  efmnition  a  est6  de  tout  temps  observe  en  Tahciene 
egliae  centrales  heretiques^  comme  se  preuve  par.mille 
autreis  liistoires,  et  authorit^s  des  Docteurs.  Pour  qiiayy 
Messeigneurs,  suyvant  la  doctrine  des  Apostres  et  Dlscl- 
plest  que  ne  permirent  oncques  tieles  accusations,  et  ^uy- 
vant  la  doctrine  de  lanciene  Eglise,  en  la  quiele  tieles  ac- 
cusadcns  ne  estiont  poynt  admises,  requiert  le  diet  Sup-* 
pBant  estre'mis  dehors  de  la  acccusation  criminelle.   ' 

Secondament,  Messeigneurs,  yous  sup'plie  cousidereri 
que  n'a  pojrnt  offans^  en  vostre  terre,  ni  allieurs,  n'a.  point 
est^  sefideux,  ni  perturbateur. .  Car  les  questions  que  lay 
tractCy  sont  diflicllesy  et  seulement  diiig^es  a  gens  sgavahs. 
Et^que  de  tout  le  temps  que  a  est6  en  Allemagne?  h'a 
jamais  parl^  de  ces  questions,  que  a  ^xolampadius  Bucer 
et  Capito.  Aussi  en  France  n'en  ha  jamais  parl^  a  home. 
Eti  otitre  que  les  Anabaptistes,  sedicieux  contre  les  Ma- 
gistratsy  et  que  voliont  faire  les  choses  communes,  il  les 
a  tousjours  reprouvd  et  reprouve.  Done  il  conctut,  que 
pour  avoir  sans  sedition  aucune  mises  en  avant  certaines 
questions  des  dnciens  Docteurs  de  1*  eglise,  que  pour  sela 
ne  doyt  aulcunement  estre  deteneu  en  accusation  crimi- 
nelle. 

Tiersament,  Messiegneurs,  pour  ce  q'uil  est  estranger, 
et  ne  scait  les  costumes  ce  pays,  ni  comme  il  fault  parleri 
ct  preceder  en  jugement,  vous  supplie  humblement  luy 
doner  un  procureur,  lequiel  parle  pour  luy.  Ce  fesant 
fiu^s  bien,  et  nostre  Seigneur  prosperera  vostre  Repub- 
Uque.    Faict  en  yostre  cit^  de  Geneve  le  33.  d'aost  1553^ 

Michel  Sxrvetus^ 
De  VtUe  netffifey  en  m  caute  profirt. 
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Je  yoa%  fopplie  trcsbiunblcment*  que  vout  phiK  able* 
gjcr  cet  grandef  dikdoosy  oa  me  mettre  hors  de  U  crimi- 
mStbkm  Vous  TOjres  que  Calyin  est  an  bout  de  son  rmdlet 
Be  aachant  ce  que  doyt  dire,  et  pour  son  plaiair  me  voult 
icy  fidre  pomrir  en  la  priaoa.  Lea  poolx  me  mangeat 
toat  ynS,  mea  cbauaea  aont  deadrfeea,  et  n'ay  de  qnoj  cban* 
ger  ni  purpunt,  ni  chamiae,  que  une  mechante.  Je  vova 
a?ob  present^  une  aultre  requeste,  la  quiele  eatoyt  adon 
IMeu.  Et  pour  la  empechers  Calvin  voua  a  alleg;utf  Joad* 
nian.  Certea  il  est  malbeureuz*  d'  alleguer  oontie  mof 
ce  que  luj  mesme  ne  croyt  paa*  Luj  mesme  ne  tient 
pcunt,  ni  croyt  point,  ce  que  Justinian  a  diet  de  Sacroaancds 
Ecclesiiisy  et  de  E^scopis,  et  Cleiids,  et  d'auhrea  cboaey 
de  la  Reli^oa  ;  et  sdat  bien  que  Tegliae  estoit  desja  depn- 
T6e«  Cest  grand  bonte  a  luy,  encores  plus  grands,  qu'  il 
a  dnq  Semeines,  que  me  tient  icy  ci  fort  inferam^  et  nia 
jamais  allegu6  contra  moi  un  seul  passage. 

Messdgneurs ;  je  vous  ayofs  aussi  demand^  un  pio» 
curAir,  ou  advocat,  comme  a^i^s  permis  a  ma  partie  la 
quiele  u'en  avoyt  si  afidre  que  moy,  que  suys  estrangier^ 
ignorant  lea  costumes  de  ce  paijs.  Toute  fois  vous  I'aT^a 
permis  a  luy,  non  pas  a  moy,  et  I'aves  mis  bora  de  priaoi^ 
devant  de  cogncustre*  Je  yous  requier  que  ma  cause  soyt 
mise  au  conseil  de  deux  cents,  aveque  mea  requestes  ;  et 
tt  j'en  puys  appeller  la,  j'en  appelle,  proteatant  de  toua 
despans,  dammages  et  interna,  et  de  poena  talionis,  tant 
contra  16  premier  accusateur,  que  contra  Calvin  son  mais* 
tre,  que  a  prins  la  cause  a  soy.  Faict  en  vos  prisons  de 
Geneve  le  xv.  de  Septembre  1553. 

Michel  Skrvutus, 
Jan  9Q  COU9C  Jtrpfittm 
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TVf •  honored  Seigneur*, 

Je  suift  detenu  en  accusation  criminelle  de  la  part  de 
Jehan  Calvin)  lequel  m*a  faulsamant  accus^^  disant  que  j' 
avea  escr^>tf 

I.  Que  les  ames  estiont  mortellesi  et  aussi 

II.  Que  Jesu  Christ  n'avoyt  prins  de  la  vierge  Maria> 
que  la  quatriesme  partie  de  son  corps* 

Ce  sont  choses  honibleSt  et  execrables.  £n  toiites  les 
aultres  heresies^  et  en  tous  les  aultres  crimes,  n'en  a  poynt 
si  grand)  que  de  faire  I'ame  mortelle.  Car  a  tour  les  aul- 
tres ii  y  a  sperahce  de  iialut^  et  non  poynt  a  cestuicy.  Qui 
diet  cela^  ne  croyt  poynt  quil  y  aye  Dieu,  ni  justice, 
ni  resurrection,  ni  Jesu  Christ,  ni  sainte  Escriture,  ni 
rien :  si  non  que  tout  e  mort,  et  que  home  et  beste  soyt 
tout  un«  Si  j'aves  diet  cela,  non  seulement  diet,  mais 
escript  publicament,  pour  enfecir  le  monde,  je  me  con-* 
demnares  moy  mesme  a  mort. 

Pourquoy,  Messeigneurs,  je  demande  que  mon  faulx 
accusateur  soyt  puni  poena  talionis,  et  que  soyt  detenu 
Prisonier  comme  moy,  jusques  a  ce  que  la  cause  soyt  dif* 
finie  pour  mort  de  luy  ou  de  moy,  ou  aultre  peine.  Et  pouf 
ce  faire  je  me  inscris  cotitra  luy  a  la  dicte  peine  de  talion* 
Et  suis  content  de  morir,  si  nou  est  convencu,  tant  de  cecy 
que  d*aultres  choses,  que  je  luy  mettre  dessus.  Je  vous 
demande  justice,  Messeigneurs,  justice,  justice,  justice^ 
Faict  en  tos  prisons  de  Geneve,  k  x&ii.  de  Septembre^ 
1553. 

Michel  Servetus, 
En  aa  cause  firopret 
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OF  this  poem.  La  ^erot  Bereri]  eJJlimw  irc  cited  far 
Qaadrio.  Storis  rf*  tyni /Vaw,  t>o/. it. /k. 41.  Ih>TC«laoi 
MS.  oop7  of  the  fifteenth  ccotory.  ornamented  with  sstro- 
''■'^■''*'  uid  geographical  figures  coloured,  cxpUning  the 
sjsteni  of  the  hcaTcin<  the  signs  of  the  hmSm^  the 
<fimioos  of  tlte  earth,  kc  Of  the  state  of  these  inqniriei, 
aome  idea  maf  be  formed  from  the  foDowing  r^Racs- 


Pierii  Faleriam  Hexametri,  tfc.fi.  TS,  £d.  Per.  1550. 

Thseni  Cakdikai-b  BiBiBimto  DBrtritcTO.  An  Lbombm 
X.  Pont.  Max. 

NAM  quo  duccntis  tanta  ope  Pordcum 

Pasum  fetlKentem  ilicibus,  Leo 

Supreme,  sufiulcire  tetitas, 

Ne  trahat  hxc  subitam  ruiDam  ; 
Netanta  pessum  machina  comiat, 

Ah  ne  Raphaelitis  inaniter 

Fictur 
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Pictura  vanescat,  laborque 
Qui  superat  veterum  labores* 

An  tu  Deorum  scita  adamantino 
Praescripta  libro  tollere  dc  tibi 
Confingis;  immotasque  leges 
Quas  Lachesis  tulit  abrdgare  ? 

Venim  omnem  opem  jam  sedulitas  tua 
Ut  sumptuosis  parietibus  ferat 
Finnejtque  Palatii  mentis 
Orane  latus,  nihil  hx  dederunt 

Substructiones ;  si  Bibiennius 
Hero8|  dicat^e  nomine  Porticus 
Dictusy  vigens  membris,  et  annis 
Tarn  Bubita  opprimitur  procella. 

Ilia  ilia  fad  nuntia  Porticus 
Rimas  ab  imo  fecerat,  et  malo 
Hoc  destinato  olim  imminentis 
Prstulerat  speciem  ruinac.  . 

Quo  cqncidente  scilicet  est  tibi 

Pars  mag^a  cordis  visa  sequi  Leo  : 
Nee  sarciendam  uUum  per  svuni 
Duceve  mensque,  animusque  labem* 

Hie,  sive  rerum  lumina  Cosmidas 
AntiquioreS)  seu  coleret  novos 
Gnatos,  nepotesque,  ultro  Amicus 
De  tenero  tibi  lectus  ungui. 

Nam  si  laborum  mole  gravis  nova^ 
Et  sxpe  rerum  pondere  tristium 
Oppressus^ssesy  hie  solebat 
Sollicitum  exhilarare  pectus. 

Idem  gerendis  haud  rudis  hand  piger 
Bellis,  amicapace,  precantia 
Verba  audiendum^  seu  precandnm 
Tempora^  res>  locus  admonerent« 

Nempe  O  quis  O  quis  doctus  erat  magis 
Quocunque  vellet  corda  potentium 
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Movisse  Regum  aut  concitatii 
Sxvi  animis  populi  imperare  ? 

Seu  fluctuaret  vestri  avidus  bpni 
Saepe  sustuosis  indomitus  fretiS} 
Temnens  protervorum  procellaa 
Atque  Nod,  atoue  Aquilonis  atras. 

Quern  Purpuratorum  ordinibus  patrum 
Magno  Senatus  concilio  sacri 
Noo  immerentem  adscr^bis,  esset 
Qui  fidei  monumentum  amatac. 

Sic  ille  multos  admoneat  jug^um 
Ferre>  el  laborein>  et  dura  pericula» 
Siquis  clientelae  probati 
Se  semel^ddiderit  Patroni. 

At  corpus  heu  nunc  exanimum  jacet 
Imago  vana,  elinguis,  inutilis ; 
UUas  neque  audit  de  querelis, 
Quas  miseri  ingeminant  propinqui. 

Heu  que  Nepotum  tncestitia,  et  lues ; 
Quos  nunc  parabat  tpUere  honoribusi 
Heu  spes  amicorum,  heu  clientum 
De  manibusque  pcuUsque  raptas  ! 

Ergo  hie  dolores,  hie  gemitus  gravesi 
Bemarde,  et  sgrs  tot  quxrimonise 
Exaudiuntur,  lacrymisque 
Lumina  cuncta  natant  profusis. 

Nee  quxrimus  quo  te  pieta^  tua 
Virtusque  leto  occumbere  nescia 
Sublimem  inaiiratis  quadrigis 
Intulerit  radiat^ti  Qlympo. 

At  tu  novo  dum  lumine  sidera 
Adscitus  astris  alta  perambulas^ 
Herosys  invisens,  et  aulap 
^theres  premis  omne  limen, 
Pivum  niemento  Regem,  alios  Deoa 
Qmnes  precando  flectere>  si  piis 
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Ullam  hie  quietemy  aique  honores 
Rite  aibi  cupiunt  haberi ; 
Quos  Juliano  Parca  pio  impia^ 

Quos  Lauro  ademit  tarn  male^  quos^bi 
Annosy  benigpie  iilos  Lsoni 
Pontifici  Dedmo  rependat. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRINTS. 

VOL.  I. 
PmoNTispiECEr— Portrait  of  Leo  X.  bora  tbe  origiiial  by 
Raffaello,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Robert  Udny, 
Esq.  supposed  to  be  a  sketch  for  the  great  picture  of 
Leo  X*  with  the  Cardinals  de*  Medici  and  Rossii  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

VOL.  II. 
Frontispibce— Portrait  of  the  celebrated  Printer  Aldo 
Manuzio,  from  an  original  picture  of  Giovanni  Bel- 
lino,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Pall  Mally 
London. 

VOL.  IIL 
Frontispiece— Portrait    of   Luthbri  from  a  contem- 
porary print  by  Aldegrever. 

VOL.  IV. 
Frontispiece — ^Portrait  of  RaffaellOi  from  an  original 
drawing  by  himseU;  in  the  collection  of  William 
Young  Ottley,  Esq. 
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<^CADEMT|  Roman,  state  of}  on  the  elera- 
donof  Leo  X. 
restored  by  Leo  X. 
Acdajuoli  Zanobio,  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
Accold  Bernardo,  L'Unico  Aretino,  account 

of  his  life  and  writings 
AchilUni  GioTanni  Filoteo 
Acquaviva  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of  Atri 

Belisarioi  duke  of  Nardi 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  Adrian  VI. 

made  a  carcfinalby  Leo  X. 
Bgineta  Petms,  one  of  the  Greek  iostructers 

of  Leo  X.  i.      74 

Aguilar  Gonsalvo  d%  called  the  Great  Cap- 
tain i.     315 
recovers  the  city  of  Ostia  for  Alexander 

VI.  i.    370 

betrays  the  young  duke  of  Calabria  i.    439 

compelled  by  the  duke  of  Nemours  to  re- 
treat to  Barletta  ii*        5 
defeats  the  French,  and  conquers  the  kfaig- 

dom  of  Naples  ii.       II 

Aguilar  Gonsalvo  d',  dines  at  table  with  the 

kings  of  France  and  Spain  ii.      53 

AguUar 
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Aguliar  Gonsalvo  d',  disgraced  iL  53 

repents  of  his  errours  iu  54 

inefTecfually  vindicated  bf  Jovius  iL  54 

Alamanni  Luigl  iii.  308 

hb  poem  entitled  La  Coltivazione  iii.  305 

Albino  Matteo                                               L  138 
Aleandro  Girolamo,  papal  legate  to  the 

imperial  court  vr*  73 
harangues  the  diet  of  the  empire  against 

Luther  iv.  74 

account  of  his  life  and  writings  iv.  313 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the 

Vatican  .  iv*  319 

his  private  library  iv. .  234 

Alessandri  Alessandro  de',  his  Geniales  Dies         L  130 

Alexander  VI.  Roderigo  Borgia                              L  88 

elected  pope                                               i*  194 

general  apprehensions  thereon                     i*  196 
forms  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and 

the  duke  of  Milan                                  i.  304 
remonstrates  with  Charles  VIII.  on  his 

intended  enterprise  against  Naples  i.  334 
his  interview  with  Alfonso  IL  of  Naples  L  338 
forms  an  alliance  with  Charles  VIIL  i.  388 
takes  shelter  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  L  388 
refuses  to  grant  Charles  VIIL  the  inves- 
titure of  Naples  u  390 
his  remark  on  the  conquest  of  Naples 

by  Charles  VIIL  i.  306 
attacks  the  Roman  barons  i.  368 
his  death  i.  456 
remarks  on  his  character  u  458 
Alfonso  IL  of  Aragon,  succeeds  his  &ther  Fer- 
dinand as  king  of  Naples  i*  333 
prepares    to    defend    himself    Against 

Charles  VIIL  i.  335 

Alfonso 
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Alfonso  n«  of  Aragoh  Ids  6oiiferenoe  xiith  Alex- 
ander VI.  i.    238 

Ms  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Genoa    L    339 

t^linquishes  his  crown  to  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand i.    393 

-tidies  shelter  in  a  convent  iti  Messina  i.    313 

ifies  u    359 

Alfonso  L  duke  of  Ferrani}  succeeds  his  father 

Ercole  ii.      41 

Assesses    liimself  of  the  (Ustnct   of 
EstC}  8cc. 

defeats  the  Venetians  on  the  l^o 

contributes  to  the  victory  of  the  French 
at  Ravenna 

detained  at  Rome  by  Julius  II. 

effects  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the  nobles 

of  the  Colonna  fomily  ii.     158 

itends  Ariosto  as  his  ambassadour  to 

Rome  ii.     159 

Assists  at  the  coronation  of  Leo  X.  iL    213 

defeats  the  projects  of  Leo  X.  iv.    369 

joins  Frands  I.  against  Leo  X.  and  the 

emperour  iv.    383 

is  attacked  bjr  the  allied  army  iv.    390 

Alfonso  son  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  no- 
minated a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  iii*     160 
AUdoaio  Francesco,  cardinal  of  Pavia,  defends 

Bologna  for  Julius  II.  ii.     104 

assassinated  at  Ravenna  by  the  duke  of 

Urbino  ii.     106 

Altllio  Gabriele,  bishop  of  Polycastro  i.     134 

Alviano  Bartolommeo  d*,  defeats  the  troops  of 

Alexander  VI.  i.     369 

defeats  the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian        ii.      6(5 

his  opinion  on  the  defence  of  the  Vene- 
tian state  ii.      76 

defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Louis  XIL    ii.      79 
VOL*  IV.  3  K  Alviano 
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Alviano  Bartolommeo  d%  restored  to  libeitf 

ciqytures  Cremooa,  Bergamoy  and  Brescia 
defends  Padua  gainst  the  allies 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vicenza 
retires  to  the  Breutel  before  CaixloQa 
his  rapid  mareh  to  join  the  French 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Marignano 
his  death  and  character 
Ambrogio   Teseoy  professor  of   the  eastern 
tongues  in  Bologna 
his  introduction  to  the  Chaldean  and 
other  languages 
Ammonio  Andrea  the  pope's  coHector  in  £n- 

gland 
Ancient  classick  writings,  early  translations  of 
Angeriano  Girolamo 
Anjouy  family  of,  its  claims  to  the  crown 

of  Naples 
AnisQ  Giovanni  called  Janus  Anysius 
Antiquaiio  Giacopo 
Antiques,  the  research  of  them  encouraged  by 

Leo  X. 
Aquila  Serafino  d',  an  Italian  poet 
Aragon  family  of,  its  claims  to  the  crown  of 

Naples 
Don  Henry,  cardinal  of 
Giovanni  d',  son  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples, 

a  cardinal 
Aragona  TuUia  d',  an  Italian  poetess 
Aretino  Pietro,  account  of  his  life  and  writings      iv.     IT7 
Ariosto  Lodovico,  his  early  writings  L     149 

Ambassadour  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara 

to  Julius  IL  ii«     159 

visits  Leo  X.  at  Rome.  iii.    350 

his  apologue  respecting  Leo  X.  iii.    353 

Ariosto 
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obtaans  a  papal  bull  for  the  publicatioo 

of  his  poem  mi    355 

et      iv.    430 
repairs  to  Florence  iii.    255 

is  deprived  of  his  stipend  by  the  cardinal 

Ippolito  d'  £ste  iii.    358 

establishes  his  residence  in  Ferrara  iii.    S59 

effects  of  his  writings  on  the  taste  of 

Europe  iii.    361 

Aristotle,  effect  of  his  writings  iv.     133 

commentaries  on  his  works  iv.     133 

Armellino  Francesco,  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the 

rank  of  cardinal  iU«     159 

Anivabene  Giampietro,  his  Gonzagidos  i.     158 

Arsilli  Francesco,  his  poem  De  Poetis  Urbanis   iii.    415 
Arts,  their  revival  in  modem  times  iv.    370 

their  most  flourishing  period  iv«    381 

Roman  school  of  iv*     326 

Aubigny  Edoardo'd*,  general  to  Charles  VIII. 

and  his  envoy  at  Rome  i.    334 

enters  Romagna  at   the  head  of  the 

French  army 
compels  the  duke  of  Calabria  to  retreat 
appointed  grand  constable  of  Naples 
defeats  Gonsalvo  d'Aguilar 
defeated  in  Calabria  by  Cardona 
Augurelli  Giovanni  Aurelio 

his  Chrysopoeia 
Avalos  Alfonso  d',  marquis  of  Pescara,  defends 
the  Castel-nuovo  at  Naples  against 
Charles  VIII. 
Costanza  d',  an  Italian  poetess 
Ferdinando  d%  marquis  of  Pescara,  commands 
the  light  infantry  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna 
leads  the  attack  at  the  bfittle  of  Viceriza 
his  death 

BagnacavallQ 
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Bagnacavallo  Bartolommeo  da,  assists  Raffaello 

in  painting;  the  Vatican  It*  330 
Bajazety  tbe  Turkish  emperour,  prevails  on  In« 
hocent  VIIL  to  keep  his  brother  ft 

prisoner                                    ^  i.  93 

his  correspondency  with  Alexander  VI.  L  300 

Baldini  Baccio,  an  early  engraver  on  copper  iv.  356 
Bambridge  Christopher,  cardinal  sirchbi^of)  of 
York,  poisoned)  by  his  steward  ^ 

^G^^  iL  364 

Bapdello  Matteo,  account  of  his  life  and  iioye^  iv.  1 75 

Bandinelli  Baccio  vf.  350 

erects  the  moiiun^en^  of  l^eo  X»  tv,  399 

Baraballo  di  Gaete,  a  pretender  to  Latin  poetry,  u^  40^ 

his  burlesque  triumph  at  Rome  liL  409 

Battiferra  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess  1^.  374 
Bayard  Chevalier  de,  knights  Francis  L  ^|ti^]f 

the  battle  of  Marig^ano  liL  50 
Beazzano  Agostino,  accompanies  Bembo^oi^  his 

embassy  to  Venice  ii.  398 

account  of  his  life  aijid  m^ritings.  iii.  341 
Belgioioso  Count  of,  sent  by  Lodpvico  Sforsato 
invite  Charles  VIII;  to  attack  the 

kingdom  of  Naples  i.  304 

c/    i.  309 

Bellincione  Bernardo  L  166 

Bembo  Pietro,  afterwards  Cardinal  i.  138 
his  letter  to  Julius  II.  on  the  revival  o( 

short-hand  writing  ii.  191 

appointed  pontifical  secretary  by  Lcfo  X.  ii*  331 

despatched  by  Leo  X.  as  legate,  to  Veniqq  IL  390 

his  proposto  to  the  senate  ii.  391 

ftils  in  the  object  of  his  mission  u.  393 

historical  mistiakes  respecting  it  ii.  394 

account  of  his  life  and  writings  iii.  334 

Bembo 
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Bembo  Pietroi  chaivcter  of  his  Latin  works  iiL    316 

his  valuable  libraiy  iv.    335 

Beptivoglio  Giovaoni  ^  i.     169 

expelled  from  Bologna  by  Julius  IL  ii.      49 

Annibale  and  Hermes  i.     170 . 

restored  to  Bologna  hj  the  French  iL     105 

Benigno  Coraelio  of  ViterbO)   imbliahea  the 

works  of  Pindar  at  Rome  ii.    310 

Benzio  Trifanet  an  Italian  poet  ii,    383 

Bemaudo  Bernardo,  ambassadour  from  the  king 

of  Naples  tp  Spun  L    3  U 

Berni  Francesco,  account  of  his  life  and  writings    iii.    374 
his  Orlando  Imiamorato  iii.    381 

:  his  satirical  sonnet  against  Pietro  Aretino     iv.    185 
Beroaldo  Fitippo  the  younger,  publishes  a  more 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Tacitus  a.    333 

appointed  by  I^eo  X.  librarian  of  the 

Vatican  iv.    207 

Bibbiena  Bernardo  da^  direcU  the  riper  studies 
of  Leo  X. 
promotes  the  election  of  Leo  X 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 
his  confidential  letter  to  Giuliano  de' 

Medici 
Legate  of  Leo  X.  to  France 
obtains  from  Frauds  L  the  bishoprick 

of  Constance 
Threni  on  his  death 
Bi§i  Lodovico,  of  Ferrara  a  Latin  poet 
Bigio  Francia,  a  painter  employed  by  Leo  X. 
Bini  Francesco,  cultivates  the  Poeua  Bemesca 

his  character 
Blois  treaty  of,  between  the  Venetians  and 

Louis  XII. 
Boccaccio  Giovanni,  effects  of  his  writings 
Socchi  Achilles  called  Philerote 
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Bodenstein  Andrew  called  Cariostadi,  his  pabr 

lick  disputation  at  Leipuck  i!t.  51 

Bojardo  Matteq  Maria  count  of  Scan&ma  i.  14^5 

his  Orlando  Innamorato  !•  1*^ 

his  Amores  and  other  writings  t  1*^ 

Bologna,  state  of  literature  there  in  U92  L  1 69 

restored  to  the  Roman  see  ii-  154 

Bblzanio  Fra  Urbano  of  Belluno  ii.  329 

Bonasoae  Giulio  an  eminent  engraver  on  copper  iy.  360 

Borgia  Cesare,  second  son  of  Alexander  VI.  i*  235 

Cesare,  accompanies  Charles  VIII.  on 

his  expedition  against  Naples  i.  3W 

accused  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  i.  37S 

his  embassy  to  Louis  XIL  i  389 
Marries  Carlotta,  daughter  of  John  d' 

Albert,  king  of  Navarre  i.  407 

attacks  the  cities  of  Romagna  i.  414 
perseveres  in  his  attempts  against  the 

states  of  Italy  i.  423 
promises  to  restore  the  Medici  to  Flo- 
rence i.  426 
turns  his  arms  against  the  Florentine 

state  i.  42r 
captures  of  Urbino  and  other  states  of 

Italy  i.  440 

forms  an  alliance  with  Louis  XII*  L  444 

the  princes  of  Italy  oppose  him  L  445 
|Kits  several  of  them  treacherously  to 

death  at  Sinigallia  i«  447 

seizes  on  their  territories  u  455 
aspires  to  the  title  of  King  of  Romagna 

and  Umbria  i-  45$ 
compelled  on  the  death  of  Alexander 

VL  to  quit  Rome  ii.  13 

attacked^iy  the  Orsini  ii.  14 
the  states   of  Romagna   retain   their 

fidelity  to  him  ii*  16 

Borgia 
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Borgia  Cesare^  negotiates  with  Julius  II,  Ut  19 

betrayed  by  Gonsalvo  and  sent  to  Spain  ii.  33 

his  death  and  character  ii.  S5 
Geoffroiy  youngest  son  of  Alexander  IV. 

marries  Sancia  of  Aragon  ii»  334 
Giovanni)  eldest  son  of  Alexander  VI. 

created  Duke  of  Gandia  i.  334 

.wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bracciano  i  370 

created  Duke  of  Ben&vento  i.  370 

his  death  L  372 

particular  account  of  it  by  Burchard  L  374 
Lucreziai  daughter  of  Alexander  VI. 
and  wife  of  Giovanni  Sforza^  Lord 

of  Pesaro  i*  369 

jnanies  Alfonso  of  Aragon  L  390 
Roderigo,  see  Alexander  VI. 
Boscoli  Pietro  Paoloy  conspires  against  the 

Medici  ii.  180 

decapitated  ii.  330 

Boasi  DonatOy  his  chronicle  i.  168 
Bosso  MatteO)  Abbot  of  Meaole,  invests  Leo  X. 

with  the  insig^nia  of  a  cardinal  i.  83 

his  moral  writii^  iv.  157 
Botticelli  Sandro,  hb  designs  for  the  edition  of 

Dante  of  1488.  iv.  356 

Bracciolini  Giovan  Francesco^  iii.  407 
BnunantC)  employed  by  Alexander  VI.  as  his 

Architect  iv.  379 

great  works  executed  by  him  for  Julius  II.  iv.  280 
commences  the  modem  church  of  S. 

Pietro  at  Rome  iv.  389 

Brandolini  Raffaelle  iii.  399 

Brescia  stormed  by  the  French  iL  119 
Brissonety  tdshop  of  St.  Maloes,  appointed  a 

cardinal  by  Alexander  VI.  i  393 

Britonio  Girolamo^  a  pretender  to  Latin  poetry  iii*  406 

Buonaccorsi 
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Buonacoorsi  Filippoy  called  CalBmAeat  Ejt- 

periens 
Buonarod  Michelagnolo,  quits  Floreftcd 
employed  at  Rome 
emulation  between  him  and  Lionafdo  da 

Vinci 
Us  colossal  statue  of  David 
hb  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Pisa 
widertakes  the  monument  of  Julfals  II. 
his  celebrated  statue  of  Moses 
^tiits  the  service  of  Julius  II.  in  ^gust 
his  reconciliation  with  Jufius  II* 
erects  the  statue  of  Julius  II.  in  Bofogna 
Michelagnoloi  commences  his  works  in 

the  Capella  Sistina 
how  fieur  imitated  by  Rafiaelle 
employed  by  Leo  X.   to  rebuild  the 

church  of  S«  Lorenzo  at  Florence 
designs  for  Sebastiano  del  Pion^  in 

competition  with  Raffiielle 
visits  Vittoria  Colonna  in  her  last  mo« 

ments  iiL    26a 

C. 

Cabot  John  and  Sebastian)  eminent  navigators 
Calcagnini  Celio,  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
Calchi  Bartolommeo 
Calcondyles  Demetrius,  instructs  Leo  X.  in 

Creek 
Calendar,  attempts  towards  correcdng  it 
Caliiergo  Zaccaria,  a  Creek  printer  at  Rome 
Callimachus  Ezperiens,  see  Buonaccorsi. 
Calmeta  Vincenzo 
Cambray,  League  of 
Camerti  Varino,  called  Phavorinus 
his  Thesaurus  Comucopise 
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Camerti   Varino,  appointed  ^librarian  to  the 
Medici  &mily)  and  bishop  jofNocera 
'bis  Apothegms 

his  Greek  dictionary,  under  the  name  of 
Pharorinus 
CamilluS)  Triumph  bf,  t*epresented  at  Florence 
Campeggio'Lorenzoy  nominated  a  Cardinal  by 
Leo  X. 
'Legate  from  Leo  X«  to  Henry  Vlfl.  iv.       1 1 

Campson,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  defeated  by  Selimi 
'  •'  eriiperoutoftheTutks  iv.        7 

Canossa  LodoVico,  bishop  of  Tricarica/ legate 

fhmi  Leo  XI  to  France  and  Englahd      ii.    359 
his  dnguhtr  interview  with  Erasmus  in 

London 
'appointed  by  Francisl.  ^hop  of  Bayeux 
'his  observatiott  on  the  conduct  of  Leo  X. 
Gapilupiy  Lelioy   Ippolito  and  Camillo,  Latin 

"  poets 

Capponi  Agostino  conspires  against  the  Medici 
decapitated  . 

Piero,   his    courageous   opposition   to 
CharlesVIII. 
CttraccM^li  Tristano 
Caraffa  Olivieto,  a  cardinal 
Caravaggio  Polidoro  da^^an  eminent  pidnter 
Carbone  Girolamo 

Antonio,  Lord  of  Alise 
Cardinals  in  the  coUege  in  1493 

thirty-one  created  in  one  day  by  Leo  X« 
Cardona  Don   Raimondo,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
his  slow  operations  against  Bologna 
commands  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ravenna 
assists  the  Medici  to  regain  the  city  of 

Florence 
attacks  Padua  ii.    351 

Vol..  IV.  3  0  Cardona 
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Cardona  Don  Raimondot  commands  the  Spanish 

troops  against  Francis  L  iii.       3S 

his  indecisive  opposition  to  the  French        iii»       46 
CariteO)  a  Neapolitan  poet  i.     130 

Carlostadt  or  Carlostadius,  see  Bodenstein 
Carro  Lodovico  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin  poet  i*     142 

Carvajal  Bernardo*  cardinal^  chief  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa 
restored  to  his  rank  by  Leo  X. 
performs  divine  service  on  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  council  of  the  Lateran 
Casa  Giovanni  delkh  archbishop  of  Benevento 
Caatagno  Cristoforoy  attempts  to  assassinate 
Zizim,  brother  of  the  emperour  Bajazet 
Caatiglione  Baldassare^  account  of  his  life 
his  Libro  del  Cortigiano 
his  verses  on  the  statue  of  Cleopatra 
Cavanilla  Trojano,  count  of  Troja 
Cento  Novelle  antiche 
Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles 
Ceri  Renzo  da^  commands  in  the  fortress  of 
Crema 
employed  against  the  duke  of  Urbino  by 
Leo  X* 
Cesarini  Alessandro^  bishop  of  Pistoja*  af^Kxint- 

ed  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X*  Iii.    158 

Cesio  Paulo-Emilio  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.  iii.     159 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  *invited  by  Lodovico 
Sforza  to  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Naples 
resolves  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
his  character 

prepares  for  his  expedition 
accommodates  his  differences  with  Fer* 

dinand  king  of  Spain 
and  with  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian 
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Charles  VIIL  negotiates  with  the  Florentines 

for  their  assistance  L    220 

dismisses  the  Florentine  ambassadours 
In  displeasure 

is  encouraged  b^  the  duke  of  Ferrara 

his  indecision 

engages  Italian  stipendiaries 

pasFes  the  Alps 

is  detuned  by  e&ckness  at  Asti 

his  interview  at  Pavia  with  Gian  Gale- 
azzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan 

hesitates  as  to  the  prosecution  of  his  en- 
terprise 

determines  to  proceed  by  way  ef  Flo- 
rence to  Rome 

prevails  on  Piero  de*  Medici  to  surren- 
der to  him  the  fortresses  of  Tuscany 

enters  the  city  of  Florence 

intends  to  rdnstate  the  M^ci 

concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Florentines 

enters  the  states  of  the  church 

forms  an  alliance  with  Alexander  VI. 

exercises  supreme  authority  in  Rome 

proceeds  towards  Naples 

enters  the  city  of  Naples  as  sovereign 

his  conduct  there 

league    among  the  states  of  Italy  to 

expose  Ihs  return  L    316 

^ves  great  iiissatis&ction  to  the  Neapo- 
litans L    319 

his  coronation  i.    331 

resolves  to  return  to  France  L    325 

proceeds  through  the  Roman  territories        i.    327 

arrives  at  Viterbo  i.    329 

■     at  Siena  L     329 

ihis  interview  with  Savonarola  at  Pisa  i.    33 1 
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Charies  VIIL  liift  troops  masiacre  the  inhafai*- 

UDts  of  Pcmtremoli 
he  passes  the  Appenine^ 
is  opposed  by  the  allied  aony  under  the 

marquis  of  Mantua 
prepares  for  engagement 
effects  the  passage  of  the  Taso 
returns  to  France 

consequences  of  hbjezpedition  to  Naples 
his  death- 
CharleS)  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards 

Charies  V.  assumes  the  govem- 

ment  of  the  Netherlands  ill.        8 

Charles  V*  having  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 

Spain,  forms  the  tneaty  of  Noyon 

with  Frauds  L  iii.    1 17 

endeavours  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of 

the  Romans  and  the  investiture  of 

Naples 
contends  &r  the;  imperial  crown 
elected  eroperour 
summons  Luther  to  attend,  the  diet  of 

the  empire 
declares  his  opinion^  of  Luther  in  writing 
issues  an  imperial  decree  agfdnst  hixn 
unites  with  Leo  X.  in  restoring  the 

family  of  Sfoiza  to  Milan  .  ir.    37S 

Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  endeajroursto  re* 

concile  Francis  1.  and  the  Swiss  iii.      4o 

fhisi  Agostino,  a  merchant  at  Rome,  cele? 

brates  the  election  of  Leo  X.  iL    315 

publishes  the  first  Greek  bopka  at  Borne     ii.    308 
employs  Raffaello  to  decorate  his  palace,. 

now  called  the  Famestna  iv«    331 

Cibo  Francesco,  son  of  Innocent  VIU*  mai> 

ries  Maddalena,  sister  of  l.ieo  X*  u    60 

sells  his  territorial  possessions  in  the 

Romvi  state  i.    303 

Cibo 
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Cibo  Iimocenao,  nephew  of  Leo  X.  ndaed  to 

the  rank  of  cardinal  ii.  359 

Cieco  Francesco,  hiB  poem  of  Mamhriano  i.  151 

CingoU  Benedetto  da  i.  167 
Cinthio  da  Tivoli>  envoy  of  Leo  X«  to  Louis 

XII.  ii.  339 

Cleofilo  Ottavio,  of  Ferrara*  i.  143 
Clergy,  their  misconduct  arraigned  by  the  early 

promoters  of  literature  iiL  1 73 
Goccajo  Merlino,  see  Folengi. 
Colocci  Angelo,  his  celebrated  collection  of 

Antiques  iv.  374 

Colombo  Cristoforo,  or  Columbus  iv.  146 
Colonna  Prospero,  conveys  Cesar  Borgia  to 

Spain  ii.  34 

defeats  d'Alviano  at  the  battle  of  Vicenza  ii.  353 

opposes  the  French  in  the  Milanese  iii«  36 

surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  the  French  iiL  36 

commands  the  allied  army  against  Milan  iv.  380 

attacks  the  city  of  Parma  iv.  383 

passes  the  Adda  iv*  386 

captures  Milan  iv.  388 

attacks  the  duke  of  Ferrara  iv.  390 
Fabrizio,  commands  the  Italian  troops 

at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  ii*  137 

made  prisoner  ii«  139 
assists  in  releasing  the  duke  of  Ferrara 

from  Rome  ii*  158 
Marc-Antoniof  defends  Ravenna  against 

Gaston  de  Foix  ii.  134 
defends  Verona  against  the  French  and 

#  Venetians  iii.  113 

Pompeio  nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X*  iii.  161 

Vittoria,  account  of  her  life  and  writings  iii.  364 
Combat  of  thirteen  French  and  thirteen  Italian 

soldiers  IL  6 

Compare  Pietro,  a  Necmolitan  academician  i*  133 

Conspiracy 
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C^nDflpiracy  of  the  car&ials  to  pcnson  Leo  X.        SL     isa 

Obsenratioos  thereon  iiL     153 

Constantinet    hb   supposed   donation  to  the 

church  *    i.       47 

Conti  Francesco  de',  appointed  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X.  '  ilL     159 

Contucci    Andrea    Sansovinoy'  his   celebrated 
group  of  St.  Anne 
employed  as  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X. 

Corbey,  treaty  of 

Comazzano  AntoniO}  an  Itafian  poet 

Cometo  Cardinal  Adrian  dl,  a  party  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Leo  X* 

Cortese  Paolo,  a  promoter  of  literature  at  Rome 

Corvino  Massimo,  bishop  of  Massa 

Cosmico  Nicolo  Lelio,  a  Latin  poet 

Cotta  Giovanni,  a  Latin  poet 

Coryciana,  a   collection    of  Latin  poems   by 

Roman  authors,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.     iii.    413 

Corycius  Janus,  see  Gorizio. 

Crinitus  Petrus,  see  Ricci- 

Cugna  Tristano,  ambassadour  from  the  king  of 

Portugal  to  Leo  X.  ii.    S4S 

Cupi  Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X.  iii.     158 

D. 

ly^nte,  satarizes  the  Roman  church                       iii.  173 
Decio  Filippo,  delivers  instructions  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Pisa  to  Leo  X.                           i.  79 
Delfinio  Pietro,  one  of  the  instructers  of  Leo  X.       i*  79 
Dijon,  treaty  of                                                     •  ii.  350 
Dioscorides,  his  works  published                           iv.  154 
'   Discoveries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies                iv.  144 
consequences  thereof                                       iv«  143 
Dulciatus  Antonius,  inscribes  to  Leo  X.  his 

treatise  De  Ralendarii  Correctione      iv.  14$ 

£cci\i? 
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£. 

EcduB  Johannes,  animadverts  on  the  propo- 
sitions of  Luther  iii.     193 
•  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  papal 
mill  condeiyning  the  doctrines  of 
iJQther                                                 iv.        67 
Ecus  L%  a  French  general,  made  prisoner  by 

Guicciardini  at  Reggio 
Eg^dio  of  Viterbo,  an  Italian  poet 

nised  by  Leo  X*  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 
legate  fiK)m  Leo  X.  to  Spain 
Elio  Giovanni,  called  Elio  Marchese 
Eliseo  Giovanni,  called  Elysius  Calentius 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a  splendid 

embassy  to  Leo  X« 
Engraving  on  copper,  its  origin  and  progress 
Entraghes  D%  govemour  of  the  citadel  of  Pisa 

sells  it  to  the  inhabitants 
Erasmus  Desiderius,  his  interview  with  Ca- 

nossa  the  pope's  legate  in  London         H.     367 
his  account  of  a  singular  sermon  deliver- 
ed before  Julius  II.  iii.     178 
fii vours  the  cause  of  Luther  iii*    314 
engages  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions agitated  at  Ldpsick  iv.      S  3 
his  opinion  respecting  {ncturesque  re- 
presentations in  places  of  worship        iv.     113 
friendly  correspondence  with  Leo  X,  iv.    424 
Ercole  d'  Este,  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  promoter  of 

literature  L     141 

encourages    Charles  VIII.    to    attack 

Naples  i*    327 

appointed  umpire  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Florence  and  Pisa 

dies 
Elite)  tragical  event  in  the  &mily  of 
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Este  Ferdinando  d%  imprisoited  for  life  iL  44 

Giolio  remains  fifty  four  years  in  prison  ii.  44 

Etching  on  copper  invented  iy.  364 
Europe,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  l^rth  of 

Leo  X.  1*  4S 

political  system  of  L  4S 

pacification  of  iii.  1 1 5 

^.    • 

Faemo  GabriellO)  his  Latin  fiid>lcs  iiL    384 

Famese  Alessandro,  cardtnaly  ^afterwards  Paul 

III«  announces  the  election  of  Leo  X.      ii«    301 
legate   from  Leo  X.  to  the  empeRmr 

elect,  Maximilian  it*      U 

his  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena 
Facitello  Onorato,  a. Latin  poet 
Federigo  of  Aragon,  afterwards  king  of  Naples, 
his  interview  with  ChaHea  VIII. 
succeeds  his  nephew  Ferdinand  II. 
attempts  to  defend  his  doopiidons  i^jaiost 

Louis  XII. 
is  betrayed  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
retires  to  Ischia 

relinquishes  the  crown  of  Naples 
mediates  between  the  French  and  Spa* 

nish  monarchs  iL      29 

Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  forms  an  alliance 

with  the  Florentines  i.      306 

endeavours  to  prevail  on  Charles  VIII. 

to  relinquish  his  enterprise 
prepares  for  his  defence 
dies 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  afterwards  Fer^ 
dinand  II.  king  of  Naples  opposes 
th^  French  in  Jlomagna 
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Ferdinandy  duke  of  Calabria,  retreats  before 

D'Aubigny  i.    266 

assumes  the  crown  on  the  resignation 

of  his  fiither  Alfonso  i.    397 

preparations  for  defending  himself  against 
Charles  VIII. 

retires  before  the  French  army 

releases  Us  subjects^from  their  oath*of 
fidelity 

escapes  to.Ischia 

kills  Candinai  lieutenant  of  the  castle  of 

Ischia  i«    304 

refuses  to  treat  with  Charles  VIII.  for 
the  surrender  of  his  crown 

resorts  to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain 

recovers  the  kingdom  of  Nq>les 

expels  the  French  from  his  dominions 
Ferdinand  II.  marries  his  aunt  Joanna 

dies 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  agrees  with  Charles 
VIII.  not  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Naples  u    91,7 

assists  Ferdinand  IL  king  of  Naples,  to 
expel  the  French  from  his  domi- 
nions i.    313 

forms  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  for 
the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  i.     439 

quarrels  with  Louis  XII.  respecting  the 
partition  of  Naples 

expels  the  French  from  Naples 

marries  Gernudne  de  Foix,  niece  of 
Louis  XII. 

visits  his  Neapolitan  dominions 

joins  Leo  X«  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin 

VOL.  IV.  3  r 
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Ferdinand,  Vmg  of  Spm,  forms  an  aUbnoe 
4  with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  empe- 

four  Maximilian  against  Francis  L      w.      96 
his  death  and  character  In.      96 

Fermo  OUverotto  dai  put  to  death  by  Cesar 

Borgia  at  Sinigaglia  L     45S 

Ferrara,  state  of  literature  there  in  149^  L     140 

Ferreri  Boniftcio»  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 

X.  lii.     159 

Ficino  Marsilio,  appointed  a  canw  of  Flo- 
rence L       191 
Filiberta  of  SaToy»  aunt  of  Francis  I.  numes 

Giuliano  de*  Medici 
Firenzttola  Agnolo 

Flaminio  GioTan-Antonioi  fiiToured  by 
Julius  IL 
Marc- Antonio  of  Sicily 
Marc-Antonio  of  Serra¥alle»  acoount  of 

his  life 
his  writings 
Flodden,  battle  of 
Florentines  attack  Pisa 

form  an  alliance  with  Lodovico  Sferza 
recover  the  possession  of  Pisa 
extinction  of  their  popular  government 
their  splendid  pageants 
state  of  their  government  en  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino 
Foix  Gaston  de,  defends  Bologna 
storms  the  city  of  Brescia 
attacks  Ravenna 
defeats  the  allies  before  Ravenna 
his  death 
Folchi  Giovanni,  conspires  against  the  Medici 

pardoned  by  Leo  X* 
Folengi  Teofilo,  called  Merlino  Coccajb 

.  his  macaronick  poems  and  other  works 
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Fornova,  batUeof  «     i*    343 

Fortiguerra  Scipione,   called  Cartero* 

machtts  u.    333 

Fracastoro  Girolamoy  account  of  his  life  iii.    343 

his  poem  entitled  Syphilis  iii*    347 

Francis  duke  of  Augoul€me  iL    399 

succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the 

name  of  Francis  I.  iU.        6 

assumes  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan 
forms  an  aUiance   with   the  atehdoke 

Charles 
with  Henry  VIII. 
with  the  Venetiabs 
prepares  to  attack  the  Milanese 
arrives  at  Turin 

summons  the  city  of  Milan  to  surrender 
ineffectnally  endeatours  to  form  fltfi  alli- 
ance with  the  Swiss 
defeats  them  at  Marignano 
knighted  by  the  chevalier  Bayard 
pbssesses  himself  of  the  Milanese 
Francis  I.  forms  sn  alfiance  with  Leo  X. 

receives  at  Milan  an  embassy  from  the 

Venetians 
interview  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna 
abolishes  the  pragmatick  sanction,  and 

concludes  the  Concordat  with  Leo 

X. 
forms  designs  upon   the  kingdom  of 

Naples 
suspects  Leo  X.  of  insincerity 
endeavours  to  gain  him  over 
jcrnis  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon 
opposes  the  projects  of  Charles  of  Spsdn 
contends  with   him   for  the  imperial 

crown 
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Frands  I.  prepares  to  defend  his  Italim  pos* 

sesdoos  iv.  581 
devested  of  the  Milanese  by  Chafles  V* 

and  Leo  X«  if.  388 

Franco  Niccolo,  writes  against  Pietro  Aretioo  iv-  186 

Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  fiivours  Luther  iii*  197 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  his 

cause  in  Germany.  iii.  300 

refuses  to  condemn  Luther  iii*  310 
receives  from  Leo  X»  the  consecrated 

rose  iv.  48 

Fregoso  Antonio,  called  Phileremo  i.  16T 
Ottaviano,  brings  to  Rome  the  first  in* 

telligence  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna  iL  1S5 

Gianoy  escapes  from  Genoa  iL  S34 

Ottaviano,  doge  of  Genoa,  assumes  the 

title  of  govemour  for  the  king  of 

France  ilL  S6 

vindicates  himself  to  Leo  X*  iii.  38 

surrenders  Genoa  to  the  French  iii*  35 

Fumina  Adamo,  a  Latin  poet  -  iii.  384 

Fusco  Tomaso,  a  Neapolitan  academician  i.  133 

G. 

Galateo  Antonio,  an  eminent  physician  i*     135 

Gallo  Fillenio,  of  Montesano,  an  Italian  poet         i.     143 
Gama  Vasco  del,  his  discoveries  celebrated  at 

Rome  ii*    344 

Gambara  Veronica,  account  of  her  life  and 

writings  iii.    370 

Gazoldo  Giovanni,  poet  and  buffoon  iii.    406 

George,  duke  of  Saxony,  attends  the  disputes 

of  Luther  and  his  adversaries  at 

Leipsick  iv.      51 

Ghiradadda,  battle  of  ii.      78 

pbiberti  Giammatteo,  apostolick  datary  and 

'  bishop  of  Verona  iii.    355 

Ghiberti 
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Ghiberd  GiammatteO)  an  opponent  to  Pietro 

Aretino  iv.     183 

Gianuario  Alfonso  i.     139 

Pietro  Jacopo  i.     139 

Giono  Paulloy  called  Paullut  Joviua,  his  vindi- 

cation  of  Gonsalvo  ii.      54 

his  treatise  de  Piscibus  Romania  iv.    155 

his  favourable  reception  by  Leo  X.  at 

Rome  iv*    247 

his  historical  writings  iv.    351 

Giustiniani  Agostino,  publishes  a  polyglot  edi* 

tion  of  the  Psalter  ii«    340 

Gonzi^  LodovicO)  protects  the    Latin  poet 

Cosmico  from  the  inquisition  i.     153 

Francescoy   marquis  of  Mantua  com- 
.mands  the  allied  army  of   Italy 
i^;ainst  Charles  VIIL 
opposes  his  passage  of  the  Taro 
high  commendations  of  him 
appointed  captain  geneial  of  the  church 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Venetians 
PederigO}  marquis  of  Mantua,  appcunt- 
ed  by  Leo  X.  captain  general  of  the 
church 
FederigO}  lord  of  Bozzolo 
joins  the  French  in  the  defence  of  Milan 
Ridolfo,  a  commander  at  the  battle  of 

the  Taro 
killed 
Gorizio  Giovanniy   called  Janus  Corycius^  a 

patron  of  learning  at  Rome 
Granacci  Francesco*    employed  in  preparing 
the   splendid  exhibitions   at  Flo- 
rence 
Grasso  Luca,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Gravina  Pietro,  a  Latin  poet 
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Ni^olM  of  RohMit  a  Neiqiolitan  acade* 

midan  i.     196 

Giimalliy  cardinal,  his  library  at  Rome  It.    S34 

ddcciardiiu  Pietro»  envoy  from  Florettce  to 

coDgfattilate  Leo  X.  iL    817 

Francesco  &youred  and  employed  by 

Leo  X.  hr.    343 

his  hiatory  of  Italy  ir.    343 

makes  the  French  general  L'Ecns  a 

prisoner  at  Reggio  it.    375 

appcMtod  by  Leo  X*  commissary  gene* 

ral  of  the  papal  army  £▼•    380 

Guidacerio   Agacib»    dedicates    his   Hebrew 

grammar  to  Leo  X.  ii.    341 

Gurcky  .cardinal  o^  Blatteo  Limgif  imperial 
ambassadour  to  Leo  X« 
his  ambition  and  atirice    . 
Gytaldi  Lilio  Gregoiio,  accotmt  of  faia  life  and 
*  .        writii^ 

Ciovmmbattista  Cynthio 

H. 

Henry  VIIL  Ung  of  England,  joins  with  Julius 

IL  and  Ferdinand  of  ^pain  i^^st 

Louis  XII.  ii.     Ill 

unites  with  Leo  X«  in  the  treaty  of 

Mechlin  ii.    330 

subsidizes  the  emperour  elect)  Maxi« 

miUan  ii.    331 

invades  France  ii.    343 

defeats  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the 

Spurs  iL    344 

captures  Toumay,  and  appoints  Wolsey 

bishop  of  that  see  ii.    344 

captures  Terouenne  and  gives  it  to  the 

emperour  elect  Maximilian  ii.    344 

Henrv 
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iii. 
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Httiiry  VIII*  receives  a  congralttlatory  letter 

on  his  victories  from  Leo  X. 
returns  to  England 
forms  an  alliance  with  Louis  XII. 
agrees  to  give  his  sister  Mary  in  inar* 

riage  to  the  French  king 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  Frands  I. 
admonishes  him  not  to  disturb  the  peace 

of  Christendom 
joins  the  alliance  against  Francis  I. 
forms  the  treaty  of  London  with  the 

tmperottr   elect   Maximilian   and 

Leo  X.  iii.     118 

writes  his  vindication  of  the  seven  sacra* 

ments  against  Luther  iv*      93 

is  honoured  by  Leo  X.  with  the  title  of 

Defender  of  the  Faith  iv.      95 

sends  Aretino  300  gold  crowns  iv.     181 

Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  iv.    326 

L 

Jacobatio  Domenico,  appointed  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X. 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  threatens  Henry 
VIIL 
enters  England  in  great  force 
is  defeated  and   slain  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden 
Inghirami  Tomaso  Fedro,  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tican 
Innocent  VIIL   (Giambattista  Cibd)  elected 
pope 
appoints  Leo  X.  a  cardinal 
receives  him  into  the  college 
his  death  and  character 
Jovitts  Paullus,  see  Giovio 
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Italian  poets  in  the  time  of  Leo  X*  lii.    934 

general  classification  of  them  lii.    3&T 

Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere)  L      90 

quits  Rome  on  the  election  of  Alexan* 

dcr  VI.  i.     I9r 

his  interview  with  the  cardinal  de'  Me- 
dici at  Savona 
elected  pope 

his  treaty  with  Cesar  Borgia 
attempts  to  devest  Borgia  of  his  terri- 
tories 
seizes  the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna 
joins  in  the  league  of  Cambray 
excommunicates  the  Venetians 
deserts  his  allies  and  forms  an  alliance 

with  the  Venetians 
excommunicates  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
is  besieged  in  Bologna 
captures  Mirandola 
restores  it  to  Giovan  Francesco  Pico 
loses  the  city  of  Bologna 
his  statue  by  Michelagnolo  destroyed 
unites  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain    and 

Henry  VIII.  in  the  holy  league  iL    lid 

determines  to  restore  the  Medici  to  Flo- 
I  rence  ii.     ]|S 

opens  the  council  of  the  Lateran  ii.    us 

deceives  Louis  XIL  *  ii.    14^ 

recovers  Bologna  ii.    154 

his  treacherous  conduct  to  the  duke  of 

Ferrara  ii.    ise 

threatens  to  have  the  poet  Ariosto  thrown 

into  the  sea  ii.    1 59 

his  death  iL     18S 

his  character  and  conduct  considered  ii.     i83 

library  formed  by  him  ii.     190 

letter  to  him  from  Pietro  Bembo  ii.     191 

Julias 
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Julius  II.  his  encouragement  of  the  arts  iv.  S78 

undertakes  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S. 

PietPO  Iv.  290 

his  monument  by  Michelagnolo  iv.  39 1 

Justiniano  Paullo>  an  early  inslructer  of  Leo.  X.  i.  79 

I- 

Letus  Pomponius,  an  eminent  scholar  at  Rome 
Lampridio  Benedetto,  a  Latin  poet 
Lanfredini  Giovanni,  Florentine  envoy  at  Rome 
Lap!  Basilio,  dedicates  to  Leo  X.  his  ti^tise^ 

De  statum  computatione  iv.     143 

Lascar  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  the 

promotion  of  Greek  literature  ii.    387 

'  appointed   to   superintend   the   Greek 

press  at  Rome  ii,    S06 

Lateran,  council  of,  opened  by  Julius  II. 
its  sittings  renewed  by  Leo  X. 
its  termination 
Latin  poetry,  its  progressive  improvement 

urbanity  of  Latin  writers  in  the  time 

of  Leo  X. 
particularly  cultivated  at  Rome 
extemporary  Latin  poets 
Latino   Giacomo,  of  Flanders,  a  Neapolitan 

academician  i.     13$ 

Laurentian  library,  its  establishment  and  vicis- 
situdes 
Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de'  Medici)  bom 
destined  to  the  church 
receives  the  tonsura 
appointed  by  Louis  XL  abbot  of  Fonte 
dolce  ^ 

and  of  Pasdgnano  by  Siztus  IV. 
his  numerous  church  preferments 

VOL*  IV.  3  q 
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400  moEX. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  raised'  to  the  mi|i  ^  a  cav* 

<final  !•  66 

iiis  educ^tton  L  73 

causes  of  the  defeats  iii  his xharttter  u  76 

repiairs  to  the  academy  of  Piaa  i*  7<6 

receives  the  insignia  of  a  cardinal  i.  83 

quits  Florence  to  reude  at  Rome  i.  65 

his  entry,  and  reception  at  Rome  L  86 

his  first  letter  to  his  father  i.  87 
his  letter  to  his  brother  on  the  death  of 

his  father  i.  190 
appointed  legate  of  the  patrimony  and 

of  Tuscany  L  190 
Yudts  Florence  i.  190 
retuma  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  L  191 
retires  agidn  to  Florence  on  the  elec« 

tion  of  Alexander  VI.  L  1 98 
expelled  the  city  of  Florence  with  his 

brothers      ^  i.  259 

escapes  to  Bologna  L  260 

retires  to  Castello  L  272 

quits  Italy  and  travels  through  Europe  L  408 
his  interview  with  the  cardinal  GiuUano 

della  Rovere  at  Savona  i.  412 

returns  to  Rome  i.  418 

his  moderation  and  prudence  iL  35 

his  difficulties  and  embarrassments  ii.  38 
appointed  to  the  chief  direction  of  the 

papal  troops  ii.  us 
differs   in  opinion    with  the    Spanish 

generals  ii.  117 
legate  of  the  church  at  the  battle  of 

Ravenna  ii.  126 

'  made  a  prisoner  iL  127 

despatches  Giulio  de*  Medici  to  Rome  iL  133 

Leo 
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Leo  tht  Tenth  delivered  up  to  the  ooBtody  of 

the  cardfaial  SaBBevei&o  *  ii.  1S4 

:<conyeyed  to  Milan  iL  137 

absolvea  his  enemies  u*  139 

effects  fais  esciupe  ii.  151 

attempts  by  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  troops 

to  regtin  the  city  of  Florence  iL  1 63 
endeavours  to  preserve  from  piH^pe  the 

inhabitants  of  Prato'  iL  168 

-|«stored  to  Florence  ii«  172 
returns  to  Rome  on  the  death. of  Ju*' 

lius  II.  fi.  198 

^ected  pope  ii.  300 

assumes  the  name  of  Leo  the  Tenth  ii.  300 

motives  of  the  choice  of  the  college  -  ii.  303 
reasons  for  his  assuming  the  natne  of   .  ;* 

Leo  X.                                     •  ii.  306 

his  cQDonaidon  £•  309 

.splendid  procession  to  the;  Latetan  '  ii*  311 

IMurdonsthecxmspiratofsatHoitlKte  :    t  ^^  319 

&vours  th^  bdiily  of  Soderini         ;  ii.  331 
recalb  Piero   Soderini^  •  late  Gbnfido- 

niere,  from' ^itile  ii.  331 
appoi];^ts,||e|»jbo  afidSadoleti  pontifical 

secretaries  ii.  131 

resoly^s  to.fstabtirii  the  peate  of £urope  ii.  333 
endevrouni  l^.4issUade  Louis  XIL  from 

attacking  Milan  iL  338 

opposes  hifr  attempt  upoik  Italy.  ii«  330 

forms  the  treaty  of  Mechlin  ii.  3  30 

subsidii^s,tl|e.S^riss  ii.  333 

recommends  lenient  n^elusiires  tohis  allies  ii.  339 

his  congratulatory  letter  to  Henry  VIII.  ii.  347 
appointed  to  decide  the  di£ferences  be- 
'  tween  the  Venetians  and  the  empe- 

rpiir.elec(» ,  Mttximilian ;  ii.  353 

t«news  the  nttings  of  the  Lateran  council  ii.  354 

Leo 
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Leo  the  Tenth  nominates  faar  cardinals  li«    85S 

^  .pardons  the  canfinais  wlio  had  adhered 

to  the  council  of  Pisa  -  iL    365 

receives  the  humiliation  of  Louis  XII*         ii.    369 
:high  expectations  formed  of  his  pon* 

tificate*  iL    379 

restores  the  Gytitnasiumy   or   Roman 

academy  .      '^^  li«     383 

encourages  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian* 

guage  iL     387 

his  letter  to  Musunis  ii«    390 

.(ibunds  the  Greek  institute  at  Rome  iL    391 

.     .iiddress  to  him  in  Greek  verse,  prefixed 
,^  i:    M      by  Musarus  to  ^his  £rst  edition  of 

Plato  ii.    892 

appoints  MosurUS  archbishop  of  Mai- 

vasia  ii.    399 

.  dedication  to  him  by  Aldo'  Manurioy  of 

the  uTOcks-of  Plato  Ii.    300 

:>.'      grantstoAldo<  a  pontifical  privilege  fi.    305 

:  J     .  establishes  a  Greek  press  at  Rome  ii.    306 

obtaiB8:'andtt>ublishes  a  more  complete 

copy  of  the  works  of  TadtUs  ii.    333 

encourages  tl}e:  study  of  OrieiH»d  Ikera- 
I  ture  ji.     337 

directs  the  ttoisla^n  of  thfc  serlpti^^s 
by  Pagnini  to  be  published  at  his 
expense  •     -  ii.    340 

encourages  researches  for  eastern  mtt-    . 

nuscripts  •    '•      '       -^^     fi.    341 

orders    publick  thanksgii^A^  for  th^ 

auccew  oftheChiistianarms  iL    344 

receives  a  splendid  embassy  from  the 

kifigof'PortJogal  ii.    345 

confers  on  him  the  consecrated  rose  iL     347 

grants  to  him  the  newly  discovered 

"couotriea  il.    348 

Leo 
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Leo  the  Tenth  endeaTours  to  preTent  the  alli- 
ance of  Frattcey  Spain,  and  Austria      ii.    353 

attempts  to  t^econdle  the  French  and 

'   English  sovereigns  ii.    355 

.  forms  designs '  upon  the  kingdom  of 

Naples  ii.    381 

enters  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Louis 
XII. 

his  motives  for' such  measure 

possesses  himself  of  the  city  of  Mbdena 

endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Venetians 
with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  em- 
•  ♦■       perour 

despatches  Bembo  as  his  legate  to  Ve- 
nice 

endeavours  to  maintain  his  neutrality 
in  the  contests  respeeting^  Milan 

fsompelled  by  Francis  I.  to  take  a  deci*- 
\    ded  parti  he'  accedes  to  the  leagile 
against  France 

relaxes  in  his  opposition  to  Francis  I. 

forms  an  alliance  with  hiai  iii.      50 

'visits  Florence  *  iii*      65 

his  splendid  procession  iii.      69 

visits  the  tomb  of  his  father  iii.      73 

arrives  at  Bologna 

his  interview  there  with  Frands  I. 

particular  occurrences  on  that  occasion 

abolishes  the  pragmatick  sanction 

concludes  the  Concordat  with  Francis  I. 

returns  to  Florence 

expels  Borghese  Petrucci  from  Siena         UL      88 

in  danger  of  being  seized  upon  by  bar* 

barian  corsairs  iii*      90 

suspected  by  Francis  I.  of  having  b- 
voured  the  attempt  of  the  emperour 
against  Milan  iS.    104 

Leo 
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Leo  the  Tenljbi  forras  ^engiM  &r :  the  Hggnai- 

'      dizevumt  of  hi9.  nephew  Jj^ffe^flicy  liL     105 

excoipmuiiicAtef  t^  4i|)w  <^  Uitittio  Md 

expels  lum  froni  Jiifc  dpnrininiift  liu    106 

inre^U  ]jormii^  4^f  IMMM.lvitb  the 

dutchy  of  Urbino  liL     III 

refQ8f#tQiilM<4Feihe<flq|e4d«ke  iii.    lift 

.     .Jlis  aversion  to  the  establishment  of  ft 

Frendi  gofrvnmient  in 'Italy  iB.    lis 

.fetenHitfi.to  es^ge  the  Swisa  iagaiiiac 

JfnM^l^     ',   .  iii.    115 

cndeaiPcnirs  to.  cQpntj^f^  ^  effbcta  of 
.\       the  treaty  of  NoyoD  iii.     US 

forms  t)i(;  ^u-eiytf  of  I<4>Q4Qit  .wift  Henrf 
r    ',  VIII.  and  the  emperour  Mazimir 

(m  it  Si.    118 

.wottve^  of  Leo  X.  fw^<iff^omg  the 

^e^nd  pac^qatipn^  .    .  lu.    131 

leqa^iea  tfie  aid  of  aH  Ghriftendom 
^:      .iii      against  the  duke  of  JUrbikiO'  iii.     133 

.  'ijpnsplMicqr  by'  several  of  the  cardinals  to 

destroy  him  by  t>«bon  Hi.    138 

,       .'his  conduct  en  this  occasion  '        iii*     143 

'«        t^-eates  in  one  day  thirty-09eioii^!yibiaia       ^.    156 
.  ^^tablishes  the  Romniftsefc  Sn  gneat  spl^* 

dour  /  .  .     IH.     163 

promotes  tie  hap^^ineM  <^  .hin  snbjeels     ifi.    164 
;l^  stalU«  erepj^  by-  the  citizena  €^: 

Rome  -  iii.    167 

.  iproialilgatoa  ind«lg^»ees  for  aale  in  Gef- 
•  many  iii.     184 

{ttipobcy  fof  this  measorp  .  iii.    186 

Inclined  ^  tem^rikte  nieaauivs  against 

Luther  iii.    m 

exboctQd  by  the  wnfieDGiur  MayjimKan 

tQimor(»r,e,.   ^,>  iii.     196 

.fltmmonsLuthertp  appear  tt  Rone         iii.    198 

L» 
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he  T«mh  writes  U>  tiie  elector  of  Saxony 
^       respecting  him  iiL     199 

consents ^Mit  the  cause  pf 'Litlter  niaf 

*  '       be  heard  in  Germiknjr'  iii.    soo 
issues  li  bull,  asserth)^  the  power  of  the 

'supreme  pontiff  iii.    210 

cncoiirag^es'iaen  cf talents  i^.    234 

presents  the  poet  Tebaldeo  with  500 

•  ♦      ducats  iiL    23f 
confers  on  the  poet  Bernardo  Acoold  the 

*      the  dutchy  of  Nepi  iiL    250 

'  enriches  Agost^o  Beazzano  by  church 

preferments  iS.    242 

his  recepdon  of  Aiioaio  at  Rome  iii.    251 

grantfr  him  a  papal  bull  for  the  publi-^ 

cadon  of  his  Oriando  Fuiioso  in.    25S 

et  iv.  430 
appdnts  Sadoled  Inshop  of  Carpenthis  iii.  3 1 3 
presenu  Augurelliy  in  return  for  his 

Chrysopoeia,  with  an  empty  purse  iii,  330 
requests  Sanazearo  to  publish  his  Ladn 

poem,  De  partu  Virginis  iji.    337 

receives  Vida  inih  great- kindness  at 

Rome 
suggests  to  him  the  subject  of  his  Chrts- 

tiad  iii.    335 

commended  in  the  Latin  writings  of  Fra- 

castoro  ill.    349 

encourages  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  iii.  371 
Ms  liberafity  to  Guido  Postumo  Silvestriy 

a  Latin  poet  iii.  393 
amuses  himself  with  the  absurdities  of 

pretended  poets  iii,  405 
endeavours  to  unite  theChrisdan  princes 

in  a  league  agunat  the  Turks  iv.  9 

publishes  a  general  truce  for  fire  years  iv.  1 1 

Leo 


ui.     33S 
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Leo  the  Tenth  Ibms  the  plan  of  an  attack 

upon  the  Turks  iv.       IS 

prevails  on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to 

engage  only  in  a  defensive  alliance       ir.      U 
hb  profusicm  on  the  marriage  of  Lo« 

renzo  de*  Medici  iv*       10 

opposes  Charles  of  Spain  in  his  attempt 

to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the 

Romans  iv.      2A 

refuses  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of 

Naples 
his  motives 
hb  views  and  conduct  on  the  election  of 

Charies  V. 
obtains  the  opinion  of  Machiavelli  on  the 

government  of  Florence 
estabUshes  new  regulations  there 
endeavours  to  pacify  Luther 
confers  on  the  elector  Frederick)  the 

consecrated  rose  iv.      4T 

publickly  condemns  the  doctrines  of  Lu* 

ther  by  a  papal  bull  iv*      63 

the  execution  of  his  bull  suspended  at 

Wittemberg 
hb  bull  publickly  burnt  by  Luther 
despatches  Aleandro  as  hb  legate  to  the 

emperour 
endeavours  to  reform  the  calendar 
interposes  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  newly  conquered  countries 
increases  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
encourages  the  research  of  antiquities 
places  in  the  Vatican  the  group  of  the 

Laocoon 
his  lambicks  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia 
employs  Michelagnolo  to  rebuild  the 

church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence        iv.    3  U 
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iv. 
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iv. 
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iv. 
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335 
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Leo  the  TenUi  engages  Raffkeilo  to  proceed 

in  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Va« 

ttcan 
his  portrait  by  Raffaello 
eniplojrs  RefiacHo  to  make  a  sunref  abd 

delineation  of  Rotne 
engages  various  artists  in  his  service 
great  works  completed  by  him  in  difitnv 

ent  parts  of  Italy  iv.    350 

seizes  upon  several  of  the  smaller  states 

of  Italy  iv.    365 

betrays  and  puts  to  deftth  Gian-Paolo 

Baglioni  iv»    366, 

attempts  to  possess  himself  of  the  dutchy 

of  Ferrara  iv.    S68 

accused  of  having  conspired  ag&inst  the 

life  of  the  duke  iv.    370 

meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French 

and  Spaniards  from  Italy  iy.    371 

engages  Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  service'   iv*    372 
forms  a  treaty  with  Charles  V.  for  resto- 
ring the  &inily  of  Sforza  to  Milan        iv*    373 
commences    hostilities   against   the 

French  iv.    379 

captures  Milan  iv.    388 

his  sudden  indisposition  iv,    391 

his  death  iv«    393 

reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  poi* 

soned  iv.    395 

his  monument  iv.    399 

diversity  of  oinnions  respecting  his  cha* 

racter  iv.    40! 

causes  of  such  divendty  iv.    403 

inquiry  into  bis  real  character  iv.    405 

his  person  and  manners  iv«    406 

his  ipteUectual  endowments  i v«    409 

Vol.  IV.  3  R       ^  Leo   . 
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iv. 
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iv. 
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iv. 

439 

iv. 

441 

iv. 

443 

iv« 
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Leo  the  Tenth,  Us  polidcal  conduct  contideTed 
his  ecdesiasdcai  character 
his  supposed  neglect  of  sacred  literature 
his  correspondence  with  Erasmus 
charged  with  profligacy  and  irreligion 
aspersions  on  his  moral  character 
his  relaxations  and  amusements 
his  knowledge  of  musick 
his  predilection  for  buffoons 
his  abstinence 

devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
his  encouragement  of  letters  and  of  arts 
how  hr  he  was  rivalled  in  this  respect 

bj  tb^    oth^r  sovereigns   pf   his 

time  iv.    449 

Leonico  NicolO)  seeTomeo 

Literature,  state  of  in  Rome  in  1493  i.      98 

at  the  commencement  of  the  pontificate 

of  Leo  X.  .  ii.    3f  6 

effects  of  its  revival  on  the  established 

religion 
consequences  of  the  reformation  upon  it 
London,  treaty  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XIL 

defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  Rapallo 
asserts  his  claims  to  the  dutchj  of  Milan        i.    335 
succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France  on  th^ 

death  of  Charles  VIIL  L    888 

divorces  his  wife,  and  marries  the  dowa» 

ger  queen  of  Charles  VIII. 
resolves' on  the  conquest  of  Milan 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  pope  and  Ve* 

netians 
possesses  himself  of  the  states  of  IV^an 
conspires  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  be* 

tray  the  king  of  Naples  and  parti- 
tion his  dominions 
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tottia  XIL  attacks  the  Neapolitan  terntorjr  L    4Sa 

quarrels  with  the  king  of  Spain  re- 
specting the  partition  of  Naples 

attacks  successfully  the  Spanish  troops 

Ids  army  defeated  on  the  Carigliano 

his  final  expulsion  from  Naples 

causes  of  his  animosity  against  the  Ve- 
netians 

joins  the  league  of  Cambray 

defisats  the  Venetians  at  Ghiaradadda 

storms  the  citadel  of  Peachiera 

opposes  the  authority  of  Julius  II. 

is  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  liim 
.  is  deluded  by  him  ' 

his  troops  expelled  from  Italy 

intends  to  attack  the  states  of  Milan 

negotiates  for  the  &Tour  of  Leo  X. 

forms  with  the  Venetiuis  the  treaty  of 
Blois 

attacks  the  Milanese 

defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  NoTara 

again  expelled  from  Italy 

Us  humiliation  and  absolution  by  Leo  X. 
.  endeavours  to  gain  orer  to  his  interests 

the  Helvetick  states  ii.    34d 

proposes  an  alliance  by  marriage  with 

the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria  ii.    35 1 

is  counteracted  by  Leo  X.  ii.    353 

reconciles  his  differences  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  forms  an  alliance  with 
him  IL    357 

rejects  the  alliance  of  Spam  and  Austria      ii.    363 

marries  the   princess  Mary,  sister  of 

Henry  VIII.  ii.    365 

forms  a  secret  alliance  with  Leo  X*  iL    384 

dies  ii.    395 

his  character  ^    397 
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I^ouis  of  Booiboo  appoimed  n  qprdipol  bf  .L«o 

X^  lii'  iM 
Luther  Martini  prepiu^  tbc  v^  for  tte  v«fov- 

«Mili9ii  iii.  in 

opposes  the  Site  of  indiiigeiicea  BT*  188 

publbhes  hU  pvopo^tma  &  189 

replies  to  SilTje«tro  Prierio  lii.  193 
summoned   by  Leo  X.  to  apfKSdr  at 

Rome  SL  198 
complains  of  thfi  proceedings  agmast 

him  ill  198 
obtuns  a  hearing  of  ioacaase  ia  Ger- 
many Si.  199 
repairs  to  Augsburg  Si.  301 
his  interview  with  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  SL  S03 
requires  tisse  to  deliberate  Mi.  SOf 
appeals  to.  LeQ  %•  iii-  307 
his  doctrines  opposed  by  a  papal  decree  Si.  310 
appeals  from  Leo  X.  to  a  general  oooncil  iiL  311 
combines  his  cause  with  that  of  the  pro* 

moters  of  Uterature  iii.  .313 

his  conduct  towards  Erasmus  iii.  314 
offers  to  submit  hla  opiniona  to  the  test 

of  reason  and  scripture  iii-  217 

his  conferences  with  Miltitas  ir«  49 

is  prevailed  qd  to  write  to  Leo  X.        ^-  iv.  54 

sarcastick  tenour  of  his  letter  iv*  55 
his  doctrines  publickly  condemned  by  a 

papal  bull  far.  63 

bums  the  pope's  bull  at  Wittemberg  iv.      68 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Chari^ 

V.  iv.  71 

» 

cited  to  appear  before  the  diet  of  the 

empire  iv«  76 

proceeds  to  Worms  iv.  78 

his  first  appearance  before  the  assembly  it.  79 

circumstances  attending  it  iv.  81 

Luther 
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88 

iv. 

84 

iv. 
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iv. 

91 

iv. 

93 

iv. 

93 

iv. 

99 
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Luther  Mafdn^  htft  aeoond  wptpaaamo^ 
refuses  to  retract  his  iFnritiiigs 
obsorva^tM  an  his  coiidttct 
quits  Worms  to  retain  to  Wittembetg 
is  scaaed  on  by  order  of  the  elector  of 

Saxony,  and  conveyed  to  the  caade 

of  Wartbu'g 
his  doctrinea  attacked  by  Henry  VIII. 
his  conduct  and  character  considered 
bis  bold  aasertiDn  of  the  right  of  private 

judgment  iv.      99 

his  inflexible   adherence  to  Ids  own 

opinions  iv*    100 

» 
MachiavelH  Niccolo,   ambaasadour  from  the 

Florentines  to  Louis  XIL  i.    433 

his  account  of  the  means  adopted  by 
^  Cesar  Borgia,  for  the  destrucdoU 

of  the  princes  of  Italy  2»    447 

engages  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Me- 
dici IL     181 
pardoned  by  Leo  X.                                    ii.    330 
Ids  menuuf  addressed  to  Leo  X.  on  the 

government  of  Florence  iv.  ~    37 

conspires  a  second  time  i4pdnBt  the  Me- 
dici 
hb  history  of  Florence 
estimate  of  his  polidcal  writings 
Majo  Giunianoy  of  Naples,  preceptcn*  of  Sa« 

nazzaro 
Mantepia  Andrea,  his  engravings  on  copper 
Mantua,  diet  of 
Mantuano  Batdata,  a  Latin  poet 
Manuao  Aldo,  instructs  Alberto  Pio, 
lord  of  Carpi 


ir. 
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iv* 
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ir. 
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Manuzb  Aldoy  his  acquaintance  with  Giovanni 

Pico  of  Mirandola  i.     181 

his  motives  for  undertaking  to  print  the 

works  of  the  ancients  i.    183 

establishes  hb    press  at    Venice  and 

founds  an  academy  there  L     I8S 

progress  and  success  of  hb  undertaking        i.    185 
inscribes  to  Leo  X.  the  first  editbn  of 

the  works  of  Plato  ii,    300 

obtains  from  Leo  X.  a>papal  privilege         ii.    305 
Marck  Robert  de  la,  gallant  actbn  of  iL    339 

Marignanoi  battle  of  iiL      47 

Marone  Andrea^  an  extemporary  Latin  poet  iiL    400 

Marullus  Michaele  L     138 

encourages  Charles  VIII«  to  the  con- 
quest of  Naples  L    397 
Mary,  sister  of   Henry  VIII.  marries  Louis 

XII.  iL    365 

left  a  widow  and  marries  the  duke  of 

Suffolk  ii.    398 

Mattibli  Pier-Andrea^  hb  commentaries  on 

Dioscorides  iy.     155 

Mauro  Francesco»  cultivates  the  poesb  Ber- 

nesca  iii.    374 

Mazimiliany   emperour   electa    reconciled   to 

Charles  VIIL  L    318 

enters  Italy  in  great  force  L    363 

hb  attempt  frustrated  i.    364 

makes  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  on  the 

city  of  Padua  iL    87 

joins  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin  ii.     131 

serves  in  the  Britbh  army  under  Henry 

VIII.  ii.    343 

razes  the  town  x>f  Terouenne  ii.    245 

submits  his  differences  with  the  Vene- 
tians to  Leo  X.  ii.    353 
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MazimiliaOy  emperour  elect,  jdns  with  Enr 

gland   and    Spain    in    the   treaty 

against  Francis  I.  > 
enters  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  army 
his  ineffectual  attempt  against  Milan 
joins  with  Leo  X.  and  Henry  VIIL  in 

the  league  of  London 
accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Noyon 
exhorts    Leo    X.    to  proceed    against 

Luther 
*     dies 
Mazuoli   Francesco,   called  Parmig^anOf    his 

beautiful  etchings 
Mechlin,  treaty  of 

Medici,  the  fanuly  of,  expelled  from  Florence 
their  palace  plundered 
attempt  to  regain  their  native  place 
make  a  second  attempt  to  enter  Flo- 

rence 
unsuccessful  in  a  third  attempt 
attempt  a  fourth  time  to  effect  their 

return  to  Florence 
again  endeavour  to  effect  their  restoration 
restored  to  Florence 
methods  adopted  by  them  to  secure  their 

power 
conspiracy  against  them 
deliberations  at  Rome  for  their  aggran* 

dizement  11.'  380 

Alessandro  de*,  afterwards  called  duke 

of  Florence  iv*      34 

created  duke  of  Citti  di  Penna  iv.    379 

Alfonsina  de'  her  caudous  advice  to  her 

son  Lorenzo  ii.    377 

Clarice  de%  daughter  of  Pieroi  marries 

Filippo  Strozzi  ii*      34 

Giovanni  de^  see  Leo  X* 

Medici 
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Medici  GbvaiiBidei'  captain  of  the  bande  nerc^ 

his  eaiif  inilitarjr  aervices  iii.     130 

hiB  intreqidity  iy.     387 

Giovanni  de*»   aon   of  Pier-Franceaooy 

encoun^s  Chaiiea  VIII*  to  enter 

Italy  t    381 

aon  of  Pier-Francesco,  relums  to  Flo- 

rence  and  aasumes  the  name  of 

Popolini  L    371 

6iuliano  deS  expelled  the  dty  of  Flo- 

rence  with  his  brothers 
restored  to  his  native  place 
acknowledge  as  chief  of  the  state 
institutes  the  order  of  the  diamond 
his  Impreaa,  or  arms 
mediates  between  Leo  and  Lotus  XIL 
relinquishes  his  authority  at  Florence  to 

reside  at  Rome 
his  moderation  and  urbanity 
appointed  a  Roman  citixen 
rejoicings  at  Rome  on  that  occauon 
his  amiable  character 
marries   Filiberta  of   Savoy,   awt  of 

Francis  I. 
confidential  letter  to  him  from  the  car* 

diDal  da  Bibbiena 
commands  the  Roman  cavalry  aa  general 

of  the  church 
Jiis  death 
Giulio  de*i  son  of  the  elder  Giuliano  de* 

Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  L      83 

despatched  to  Rome  with  information 

of  the  battle  of  Ravenna  ii^    133 

rtfsed  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  ii.    357 

advises  Leo  X«  against  puaiUaDimoua 

measures  lit.      39 

Medici 
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Media  Giulio  de'  takes  the  command  in  the 

warofUrbino  lii.    133 

directs  the  afiairs  of  Tuscany  imder  Leo 

X.  iv.      40 

legate  to  the  idlied  army  befbre  Milan         iv.    384 
'      captures  the  city  of  AiClan  iv.    368 

^ '        IppoUto  de'  afti6rwiard8  cardinal,  a  favour.' 
'        •        iteofLeoX.  iv.      33      ^ 

Lorenco  de%  called  the  Magnificent, 
ihthe^  of  Leo  X.  desdnes  his  son 
Giovanni  to  the  church  '       i.      5$ 

'his  adoount  of  the  early  ph>tfiotionii  of 

his  son'    '  I        •  i^      55 

his  efforts  to  obtain  for  his  son  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal  '       i.      ^1 

his  account  of  the  elevation  of  Ids  tod  to  ' ' 

that  dignity  i*      67 

endeaWrs  to  shbrten.  his  son's  pjx)ba-  ' 

» 1 :  7    *  ' 

tion  1.      80 

tis  advice  to  his  idon'on  hk  first  idsit  to 

Rbmc*'  •'   '  '     ■    ■     ■•      '   -••• i.      87 

his  death  ^     "      L    189 

LorenJio  deV  iloJn'  of  Pier  Frahcescb^  en-  ' 

ctidtng^  (ShaHes  VIII.  t6'  etiter    ' 

Italy  i.    221 

returlis  to  Flbi^ce  ahd  assuines  the 

name  of  Po{k>lsbi  '    '      L    87^ 

Lorenzo  de%  son  of  PierO}  after^irards 

l>uke  of  Urbino 
-     assumes  the  government  of  l^lbrente ' 
entertains  the  Florentines  ixlthl'l'bu^-  '  ' 

naments'  •  ( •.  ^ 

cautictaB  advke  to  Wxsi  from  hi^  inoiber 

commands  the  Florentine  tro6{>s  against 

FitodsL 

hedtates  to  proceed  itgainst  the  enemy       lii.      45 

^edici 
VO«fi  It*  )       S  s 
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Medici  Lorenso  de'i  attacks  tke  dutohy  of 

Urbtno 

assun^es  the  title  <tf  duke  of  Vibtno 

conducts  the  war  of  Urbino 

is  dangerously  wounded  before  the  for- 
tress of  Mondolfe 

marries  Madalaine  de  la  Tour 

his  death 

Madalena  de%  daughter  of  Lorenao, 
married  to  Francesoo  Cib^^  aoo  of 
Innocent  VIII. 

Hero  de%  brother  of  Leo  X*  fislts  Rome 

accompanies  his  brother  from  Fleaolfi 
to  Florence  after  receiviac  the 
insignia  of  cardinal  u     85 

forms  an  alliance  wUh  F^rdisaad  liing 

of  Naples  i*    306 

declines  the  proposed  aUianiBe  with 
Charles  VIII. 

his  agents  driven  from  Lyonar  - 

surrenders  to  Charles  VIII.  the  Sat^ 

•  ft 

tresses  of  Tuscany 
his  letter  to  the  magbtraites  of  Florence 
incurs  th^  di3pleasttre  of  the  Flot«&« 

tines  i«    957 

is  opposed  aa  attempting  to  enter  the 

palace,  and  expelled  the  city,  i.    959 

retires  to  Venice  L    971 

loses  the  opportunity  of  .being  restored. 

by  Charles  VIIL  .    L    973 

original  sonnet  of  L    395 

perishes  in  the  river  Garigliano  li.      39 

Menaldoy  commander  of  Ostia,  led  triumph  to 

Rome  by  Gonsalvo  i*    371 

Melancthon  Fiiippo,  Luther's  affection  for  him     iii*    901 

attached  to  the  cause  of  Luther  iii.    914 

Melancthon 
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Melancthon  Fliippo  takes  a  part  in  the  dispa* 

tation  at  Leipsick  iT.      53 

softens  the  asperity  of  Luther's  doc* 
trines  * 

Michele  AntoniO}  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Mich^lozid  Bemardoy  one  of  the  instructers  of 

LeoX. 
Military  discipline!  improvements  in 
Miltitz  Charlesy  sent  by  Leo  X.  as  his  legate 
to  padfy  Luther 
his  conferences  with  Luther 
renews  his  efforts  to  appease  him 
Minuaiano  Alessandro^  of  Milan,  pirates  the 
first  edition  of  the  works  of  Tacitus 
Mirandola  captured  by  Julius  IL  ii.     103 

Molza  Francesco  Maria,  account  of  his  life  and 

writuigs  iii.    S44 

Mompensiery^Gilbert  de  Bourbon  duke  de,  vice- 
roy of  Charles  VIII.  in  Najiles 
compelled  to  retire  to  Atella 
surrenders  himself  to  the  Spanish  troops 
his  ^ath 
Montalto  Lodovico,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Montefdtri  Giudubaldo  di,   duke  of  Urbinoy 
his  eulogy  by  Bembo 
by  Castiglione 
Moral  Philosophy,  study  of 
Morone  Girolamo,  advises  Maximilian  Sferza 
to  resign  his  dominions 
negotiates  for  an  attack  on  the  French 
MozareUo  Giovanni,  called  Mutius  AreliuS)  a 
Latin  poet 
liis  unfortunate  death 
Musurus  Marcus,  letter  to  him  iiom  Leo  X. 
translation  of  his  Greek  verses  prefixed 
to  the  first  edition  of  Plato 
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Mosonu  MBtoiMf  fvpointed  archfauhop  oFMal- 

Tasia  B»    898 
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Naples,  state  of  Kteratore  there  in  1493  L  105 
dispated  claims  of  the  fiumlies  of  Ara- 

gon  and  Abjoa  to  the  soTeretgntjr  L  310 
secret  treatf  between   the  kings  of 

France  and  Spain  for  its  partition  i.  439 
dissensions  between  those  monarcha  re- 
specting its  diviaon  li*  3 
finally  conquered  by  the  Spaniarda  iL  11 
Nardi  JacopOf  his  history  of  Florence  It,  339 
Natnial  History,  study  of  iv.  153 
Natural  Phtlosophy,  study  of  iv.  138 
Nftvsgefo  Andrea,  his  life  and  writings  uL  358 
exhorts  Leo  X.  to  attack  the  Turks  hr.  10 
Navarro  Pietro,  his  {idvice  at  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna iL  13f 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  French  iL  139 
released  by  Francis  I.  and  commands 

the  basque  infantry  in  his  service  iii«  31 

Nelli  Pietro,  called  Andrea  da  Bergamo  iii.  378 
Nemours  duke  of,  attacks  the  Spl^liards  in  the 

kingdom  of  Naples  IL  5 

his  dafeat  and  death  ii.  1 1 

Nerli  Filippo  de*  ir.  334 
his  commentaries  on  the  civil  afikirs  of 

Florence  iv.  338 
Bernardo  and  Neri  de*,  publishers  of  the 

first  edition  of  Homer  iv»  S35 

Nestor  Dionysius,  his  vocabulary  L  168 
Nicholas  HI.  enlarged  the  palace  of  the  Va- 

ti<;«»  iv.  875 
NichoI|»  V<  his  extensive  project  for  improving 

the  palace  of  the  Vatican  iv«  87s 

^cholas 
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jNielloi  stamped!  iv.    S55 

Nifo  AgostiiiOi  an  eminent  teacher  of  PhilosO* 

phy 
NinoBattbta,  a  conspirator,  against  Leo  X. 

executed 
Novara,  battle  of 
Novara  Giovanni  di^  or  Johannes  NoTarienusi 

-points  out  the  errours  of  the  calen* 

dar 
Norels,  writers  of>  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Noyon^  trpaty  of 
Numalio  CristoforO}  appointed  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X. 

O. 

Orlandini  Pieroy  conspires  against  the  Medici 

pardoned  by  Leo  X* 
Orsini  Carlo,  defeats  the  troops  of  Alexander 

VI. 
Clarice,  n^other  of  Leo  X*  her  dream 
Orsini  Franciotto,   nominated  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X« 
Nicolo,  count  of  Pitigliano,  general  of 

the  Venetians 
his  opinion  on  their  mode  of  defence 
defeated  by  Louis  XIL  at  the  battle  of 

GUaradadda 
his  death 
Paolo,  put  to  death  by  Cesar  Borgia  at 

Sinigaglia 
Rinaldo,  archbishop  of  Florence,   his 

embassy  to  Rome 
Virginio,  engages  to  assist  the  Medici 

in  recovering  the  city  of  Florence 
his  upsuccessful  attempt 
Ostia  captured  by  Gonsalvo  d'Aguilar 
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Padua  recovered  by  the  Venetians  n.      B5 

ineffectual  attempt  upon  it  bf  Ae  em- 

peroar  Maximilian  fi*      87 

Pagnini  Santey  encouraged  by  Leo  X*  to  pd>- 

Uah  Ilia  tranalation  of  the  BiUe  iL    341 

Paliaae  Le  Sieur  de%  a  French  commanders  sm^ 
prises  Prospero  Colonna  and  takes 
liim  prisoner  iiu      36 

Pallai  Biagioy  called  Blosius  Palladiu8»  a  Lalin 

poet  iiia    413 

publishes  the  Coryciana  iiL    413 

Pallavicini  Giovan-BattistSy  nosed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  iiu     161 
Cristoforoy  a  noble    Milanese}  put  to 

death  by  Lautreck  it.    3BS 

Pandoifini  Nicoloy  created  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X«      ili.     158 
Papal  goTcmmenty  nature  of  i.      44 

its  advantages  i.      53 

how  exercised  in  the  middle  ages  iiL     171 

Pardo  Giovanniy  a  Neapolitan  academician  i.     138 

Parmenio  Lorenzo^  Custode  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary IT.    196 
Parmig^o,  v.  Mazzuoli 
l^asserini  Silvio^  nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo 

X.  ill.     159 

Pazzi  Cosmo  de%  archbishop  of  Florence,  con- 
spires against  the  Medici  iL     181 
Pellegrino  da  Modena,  paints  in  the  Vatican         hr.    330 
Penni  Giov.  Francesco,  called  U  FVittore,  a 

pupil  of  Raffaello  iv.    330 

Petrarca,  hb  reproaches  of  the  Roman  court        iii.     173 
Petrucci  Borghese,  expelled  from  Siena  by 

Leo  X.  iiL      88 

Raffiiello  obtains  the  chief  authority  in 

Siena  iii.      88 

Petrucd 
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Petrucci  Boi^hese   appointed  a  cardiiial  by. 

Leo  X.  ia.     159 

Alf  oftsQi  a  ctrdinal,  conspires  to  destroy . 

Leo  X.  by  poison  '  iii.     138 

.is  seised  on  by  Leo*  X.  iiL     140 

degraded  fitmi'U&nmk  iii.    ud 

.strangled  in  prisob  iii.    ise 

Piccolomini  Fraodeacoy  r*  Pins  IIL 
Pkb  Qioyanni,  of  Mirandola,  his  friendship^ 

Tnth  A]d6  Maimzb  i.     182 

Galeotto  assassinates  his  oncle'Oiovati**' 

Francesco  !?•    185 

•(fioTan-Fraflrce^eoi  coum  of  Mirai|dola»' 

ambassttdoor  of  Julius  11. 
•restored  to  his  dominions  by  Jottus^SL 
account 6f hisUfe tod iFridngs      ;  '       . 
Ids  unhappy  death 

Lodovico  coam  ^  Afirandida  kiUed   ^ 
PSo^  Alberto,  lord  of  Carpi   : 
Pip^i  Giulioi  called  Giulio  Ronuoio,  a'disc^ple 
of  RaflSsbeUot  assists  Inm  In  paini- 
ing  the  Vatican 
Ksa,  asserts  fla  llbc^Pti«a    '■  '' 

•the  inhabitants  entreat  the  protection  oP 

CharfesVIlL 
prepare  for  their  defence 
•exertions  for  that  purpose  • 
-repulse  the  Florentines 
surrenders  to  the  Florentines 
Pisa,  council  of 

transfer  their  session  to  Milan 
Pisani  Francesco,  appointed  a  carcHnal  by  Leo 

X, 
Pius  IIL  Francescb  Piccolomini 

his  election  and  short  pontificate  • 
Platonick  philosophy,  its  effects  on  the  esta« 
blbhed  religion 

Platonick 
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Platotiick  pUkMophyy  ita  studf  restrained  by 

the  church  iiL     181 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  works  commented  on  and 

pubtished 
Poderico  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan  ajcadendcian 
PoUtiano  Angeio,  anearlylnstructerofLeoX* 
his  letter  to  Innocent  VIII. 
his  Ladn  writings  compared  with  those 

of  Pontano  . 
inventory  of  his  library  at  hii  death 
Pollajuoio  Antonio^  an  early  engraver  on  copper 
Pbmponazzo  Pietro,  called  Perotto, -an  emi-^ 

nent  professor  of  philosophy 
Pontano  Giovanni,  called  JovianusPontanus 
his  varii^s  works 
Us  Latin  poetry  compared  with  .that  of 

Politiano 
appointed  secretary  to  Alfonso  11^ 
liis  oration  before  Charles^  VIII. 
his  treatise^  De  Principe  ..  ' 

his  work,   De  Obedientia,   and  other 

moral  writings  ;     iv»    160 

Pontremoli,  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  Hty  by 

Charles  VIII.  .     i.    336 

Ponzetto  Ferdinando,  created  a  cardinal  by 

LeoX.  iii,    161 

Popes,  origin  of  their  temporal  authority  L      46 

mode  of  electing  iL     19g 

Portio  Camillo,  hb  oration  in  praise  of  Emanuel 

king  of  Portugal  ii.    344 

^rato  sacked  by  the  Spaniai'ds  ii.     167 

Prie  Aymar  de,  captures  the  territory  of  Genoa      iiL      34 
Prierio  Silvestro,   master  of  the  apostolick 
palace,  answers  the  propositions  of 
Luther.  iii.     19S 

PttCQ  Lorenzo,  endeavours  to  assist  the  cause 

of  the  Medici  in  Florence  u.     161 

Pucci 
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Pucci  Lorenzo,  rabed  by  Leo  X.  to  the  nmk 

of  cardinal  H.    S56 

Pantorino  Ciacomo  da,  employed  as  a  jpainte^ 

by  Leo  X«  it.    350 


Quenio  Camilloy  called  the  arch«^poet  iii.    4Q3 

R. 

ftaffaello  dlTrbinoy  see  Sanzio 

Rahnotidi  Marc-Antonio,  an  eminent  engraver 

on  copper  -iv.    358 

Rangone  Ercole,  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardlnid 
'  by  Leo  X. 

Riannnaio  Giovan-Battlsta 
Ravenna,  attacked  by  the  French  wider  GasUMi 
de  Foix 

battle  of 
RaVemlti  Marco  da,  an  engraver 
Reformation  of  the  church,  its  origin 

by  what  means  promoted  by  Lutiier 

its  further  progress 

uncharitable  spirit  of  its  first  promoters 

its  effects  on  literary  studies 

on  the  fine  arts 

on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Europe 
ReHcks  sent  by  the  Turkish  emperour  to  the 

pope 
Riario  Rafiaello,  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio 

favours  the  election  of  Leo  X» 

conspires  against  L^  X. 

degraded  from  hk  ral^ 

pardoned  and  restored  to  &vour 

quits  Rome  to  reside  at  Naples 
Rhallus  Manilius,  appointed  archbishop  of 
MalvAsia  by  Leo  X. 
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Ricd  Pietro,  odled  Petnis  Crinitiw  L    173 

laments  the  apprMching  calamities  of 

Nicies  i.    998 

his  ode  on  the  prospect  of  expelling 

the  French  from  Naples  L    321 

Ridolfi  Nicoloi  created  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.        ill.    158 
Riva  Andrea,  the  Venetian  commissary,  hung 

with  his  son  hj  Louis  XXL  ii.     81 

Robbia  Luca  della,  an  artist  employed  by  Leo 

X. 
Rome,  state  of  literature  there  in  1493 
in  1513 

4 

its  population  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Rosi  Francesco  de%  presents  to  Leo  X.  his 

translation  of  an  Arabick  MS. 
Rossi  Luigi,  nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X* 
Rovere  Francesco  Maria  della,  afterwards  duke 
of  Urbino 
attacks  the  Venetians 
assassinates  the  cardinal  of  Pavia 
absolved  from  his  homicide  by  the  pope 
excommunicated,    and    expelled   from 

his  dominions  by  Leo  X.  lii.    106 

publishes  a  letter  arraigning  the  con- 

duct  of  Leo  X.  iiL    132 

recovers  his  dominions  ill.    138 

challenges  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  single 

combat  iii.    138 

has  recourse  to  a  stratagem  iii.    131 

withdraws  his  army  in.     154 

resigns  his  dominions  iii.    135 

Galeotto  della,  a  cardinal,  his  accom- 
plished character  and  untimely 
death  |i.      37 

Rovere  Giovanni  della,  lord  of  Sinigaglia  i.     154 

Giuliano  della,  see  JuUqs  II. 

Rncclbi 
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RuccUai  BernaidO}  refuses  the  office  of  envoy  * 

from  Florence  to  congntulate  Leo 

^X.  on  his  election  ii.  S17 

(Giovanni,  Castellano  of  S.  Angelo  iii.  396 

his  didacdck  poem  Le  Api  •  iii*  300 

his  tragedy  of  Oreste  iii*  301 

S. 

Sabadino  Giovanni  degl'  Arienti,   his  novels 

entitled  Porrettane  iv.     IT 5 

Sabeo  FaustOi  custode  or  keeper  of  the  Vati- 
can library 
Sacchetti  Franco,  his  novels  entitled  Pecorone 
Sadoleti  Jacopo,  afterwards  cardmali  a  Neapo- 
litan academician 
appointed  pontifical  secretary  to  Leo  X* 
account  of  his  life  and  writing^ 
his  verses  on  the  Laocoon  and  Curtius 
his  oration  agunst  the  Turks 
his  library  lost 
Salernitano  Masucdo,  his  Cento  Novelle 
Salviati  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 

by  Leo  X. 
Sanazzaro  Giacopo,  called  Actius  Syncerus 
his  Arcadia 
his  other  writings 
his  dissensions  with  Politiano 
his  sonnet  on  the  abdication  of  Alfonso 

II.  of  Naples 
accompanies  Federigo  II.  of  Naples  into 

France  i«    437 

his  Italian  writings  compared  with  those 

ofBembo  iii.    335 

his  Latin  writings  iii.    333 

his  poem,  Oe  partu  Virginia  iii.    338 

Sangro 
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S«ng;ro  Giovanni  dH,  a  Neapoliun  acaden^ian 
Sansevcrino  Cardinalf  commands  in  the  battle 
of  Ravenna 
lestored  to  his  rank  hf  Leo  X. 
Sanaovino,  see  Contucci* 
Sanzio  Rafiaello.  d'Urttino,  his  early  studies 
improves  himself  from  the  cartoons  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelag- 
•    nolo  at  Florence 
commences  his  paintings  in  the  Yatican 
his  representation  of  Theology 
■  .  Philosophy 

Poetry 
■      ■  Jurisprudence 
whether  he  improved  his  style  from  the 
works  of  MichelagnolO)  at  Rome 
circumstances  decisive  of  the  question 
bis  picture  of  HeliodoruS)   and  other 

works 
employed  by  Lieo  X«  to  proceed  in  paint* 

ing  the  frescos  of  the  Vatican 
his  picture  of  Attila 
its  allegorical  purpose  explained 
his  picture  of  the  liberation  of  St  Peter 
works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino 

Chisi 
his  Galatea 

0 

his  history  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 

his  statue  of  Jonah 

his  portrait  of  Leo  X* 

his  coronation  of  Charlemagne^  and 

other  works 
his  Loggie 

his  cartoons  * 

his  picture  of  the  Transfiguratioii 
^s  designs  for  the  paintings  in  the  ball 

pf  Constantine 
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Siuudo  Raffaelioy  employed  by  Leo  X/to  de» 

lineate  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome 

appdnted  by   Leo  X.  prefiect  of  tbe 

building  of  St.  Peters 
his  report  to  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  the 

ancient  buildings  in  Rome 
his  death 

his  liberal  disposition 
Saraceno  Giovan-Antonioy  envoy  from  Slefea» 
to  congratulate  Leo  X*  on 
his  elevation 
Sarto  Andrea  del,  employed  in  painting  for 
Leo  X.  the  palace  of  Poggio-Cajano 
Sauli  Bendinello  dcy  Cardinal^  arrested  as  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Leo  X. 
his  motives  and  conduct 
degraded  from  his  rank 
pardoned  and  restored  by  Leo  X. 
Savonarola  Girolomo^  hu  violent  harangues  at 
Florence 
his  interview  with  Charles  VIIL  at  Pisa 
his  death  and  character 
Scala  Bartolommeoy  of  Florence 

et 
Selim  usurps  the  Ottoman  throne 
defeats  the  Sophi  of  Persia 
conquers  Egypt 
occasions  great  alarm  in  Italy 
Sfona  Ascanio,  a  cardinal 

Francesco,  alliance  between  Leo  X«  and 
Charles  V«  for  restoring  him  to  Milan 
^  obtams  the  government  on  the  expul* 

sion  of  the  French 
Gian-Galeazaoy  duke  of  Milan^  oppressed 

by  his  uncle  Lodovico 
Ms  mterview  with  Charles  VIIL  atPavia 
his  death 
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Sferza  Lodoricoy  encoarages  men  of  Uldits         L     161 
1h8  amUtioiiB  views  L     19S 

jealoosof  the  alliance  between  Piero  de' 

Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples  i.    301 

resolves  to  invite  Chaiies  VIII.  into 

Italy  L    904 

forms  a  league  with  the  Pope  and  Ve« 

netians 
usurps  the  government  of  Milan 
forms  a  new  alliance  with  Charles  VIII. 
his  extravagant  g^ef  on  the  death  of  his 

wife  Beatrice  of  Este 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines 
betrayed  by  the  Swiss 
his  imprisonment  and  death 
Maximilian,  restored  to   the  govern* 

ment  of  Milan 
prepares  to  defend  his  dominions  agunst 

Loub  XII. 
his  apprehensions  of  treachery 
relinquishes  to  Frauds  I.  the  dutchy  of 
Milan 
Siivestri  Guido  Postumo,  account  of  his  life 

his  Latin  writings 
Sioui  Cardinal  of,    stimulates  the  Swiss  to 

oppose  the  French 
Sixtus  IV.  his  death 

Society,  errours  incident  to  an  early  state  of 
Soderini  Francescoy  cardinal,  fiivoured  by  Leo 
X. 
cons^res  against  the  pope 
Pietro,  preserves  Florence  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Cesar  Borgia 
is  appointed  Gonfeloniere  for  life 
his  indecision 
is  deposed  from  his  oflBce 
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Sodeiini  Francesco,  escapes  into  Turkey 
-  is  recalled  and  favoured  by  Leo  X. 
Sozzini  Bartolommeoy  ^ves  instructions  to  Leo 

X. 
Stampa  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess 
Staujutz  John,  general  of  the  Augustines,  ap- 
plied to  by  Leo  X.  to  pacify  Luther 
prevails  upon  Luther  to  address  the  car- 
dinal of  Gaeta  a  conciliatory  letter 
Strozzi  Ercole,  a  Latin  poet 

Filippo,  marries  Clarice,  daughter  of 

Piero  de'  Medici 
Tito  Vespaaiano  a  Latin  poet 
Suffolk,  duke  of,  marries  Mary,  sbter  of  Henry 

VIII*  and  widow  of  Louis  XII. 
Summonte  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Superstition  of  the  middle  ages 
Surrey  Earl  of,  defeats  James  IV.  of  Scotland 

at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Swiss  betray  Lodovico  Sforza 

arrive  in  Italy  in  the  service  of  Leo  X. 
defieat  the  French  at  the  battle  of  No- 

vara  ii.    337 

compel  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille  to 

enter  into  the  treaty  of  Dijon  fi.    350 

undertake  the  defence  of  Milan  iii.      40 

defeated  at  Marignano  by  Francis  I.  liL      47 

j<un  the  pope  and  emperour  against 

Frauds  I«  iv.    385 

Symmachus  Pope,  erected  the  palace  of  the 

Vatican  iv.    375 
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333 

Taro,  battle  of  the  i.    343 

Tebaldeo  Antonio  i.    134 

Tebaldeo 
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Tebddeo  Antonioi  his  opimoa  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Alfonso  IL  of  N^aes  L    997 
his  sonnet  on  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 

ChariesVIII.  i.    d07 

account  of  hu  life  and  writings  iiL    3M 

TebaMucd  Anton^Giacomino,  defends  Leg* 
horn  against  the  emperour  elect 
Maiimilian  L  '  363 

Terradna  Lauras  an  Italian  poetess  uL    37S 

Teroumine  razed  by  the  emperour  elect  Masi- 

milian  iL    344 

Tetzel  iJohni  answers  the  propsitions  of  Lu* 

ther  iii.     191 

TintorettO)  the  painter}  terrifies  Pietro  Aretino     iy«    IM 
Theophrastusy  his  works  published  •  iv*     154 

Tomeo  Nicolo  Leonico.  first  explains  the  wortai 

of  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek        iv.     IS4 
Tomombey)  the  last  soTere^;n'  of  the  Mama- 
lukes,  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 
Selim,  emperour  of  the  Turica  ivw        f 

Torriani)  the  three  brothers  of  iii.    385 

Toumay  captured  by  Henry  VIII*  li.    344 

TremouiUe  duke  of^  attacks  the  Milanese  as 

general  of  Louis  XIL  iL    334 

compelled  by  the  Swiss  to  enter  into  the 

treaty  of  Dijon  ii*    350 

opposes  the  Swiss  in  Provence  iiL      3 1 

TribolO}  a  Florentine  sculptor  iv«    350 

Tribraco  Modonese,  a  Latin  poet  i.     143 

Trissino  Gian-Giorgiof  introduces  the  Veru 

sciolti,  or  Italian  blank  verse  iii.    39 1 

his  Italia  liberata  da'  Goti  iii.    394 

Trivulzio  Gian-Giacopoy  betrays  the  king  of 

Naples  i.    303 

allows  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  to  escape      ii*    376 
enters   Italy  as    Marshal   of  France^ 

against  Milan  ii.    334 

Trivulzio 
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Trivulao  Gian-Giacopoy  promises  to  delivef 

up  the  duke  of  Milan  to  Louis  XII.  ii.  336 
P^es  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  French  iii*  35^ 
Agostinoy  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 

by  Leo  X  iii.     161 

Scaramuccioy  appointed  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X.  iii.     161 

TcodorO)  a  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
^  VenetianSf  his  remark  on  the  deadi 
of  D'Alviano  -  iii.      60 

v. 

Vaga  Perino  del,  asabts  Raffaello  in  painting 

the  Vatican  iv.     330 

Valeiiano  Giovan-Pietro,   of  Belluno,   called 

Pierius  Valerianus  !•     138 

attends  the  court  of  Leo  X.  iv.    357 

his  treatise,  De  Literatorum  infelicitate, 

and  other  writings  iv.    358 

Valle  Andrea  della,  raised  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X* 
Valoii  Nicolo,  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  conspires  against  the 
Medici 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
pardoned  by  Leo  X. 
Vatican  Palace,  its  erection  uid  progressive 
improvements 
library,  increased  by  Leo  X. 
Custodi,  or  keepers  of 
its  state  under  Clement  Vtl. 
learned  librarians  of 
Venetians,  causes  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Euro« 

pean  powers  against  them  ii      60 

repel  the  attack  of  the  emperour  elect 

Maximilian  ii*      66 
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Ve&etuns  prepare  fef  tlieir  defence  agttimt 

tbe  ieagfao  of  Caoibray  U.      74 

their  territories  dlsmeinbered  **<)•      81 

exerti<in»  of  the  Senate  U.      84 

i^over  the  city  of  Padua  ii.      S5 

defeated  dn  the  Po  by  the  duke  of  FlSf^ 

rara  ii-      90 

pacify  and  fortti  m  alliance  with  hi&nB 

II.  ii.      9^ 

lorm  with  Louis  XII.  the  tfeatf  of  filois  iL  S36 
submit  their^differences  with  the  empe- 

rour  elect  Maximilian  to  Leo  X«  ii.    35S 

renew  the  treaty  of  Blois  with  Francis  I.  iii*  10 
assist  him  in  recovering  the  Milanese  iii.  49 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Francis  I.  at 

Milan  iiL      58 

recover  the  city  of  Brescia  iiL    113 

Venetiano  Agostinoy  an  eminent  engraver  on 

cbppcr  iv.    360 

Veraz:aaii  Giovanni,  an  eminent  navigator  iv»    146 

Vercelli  Battisia  da,  employed  by  the  cardinal 

Petrucci  to  poison  Leo  !&•  iii.     139 

executed  iii*     150 

Vespucci  Amerigo  iv.    U6 

Vicenza,  battle  of  ii.    351 

Vick  GuUelmo  Raimondo,  appointed  a  cardinal 

by  Leo  X.  iiL     160 

Vida  Girolamoy  account  of  his  life  iii.    S31 

his  Christiad  iiL    335 

his  Poeticks  iij.    333 

his  Ode  to  Leo  X.  exhorting  him  to 

attack  the  Turks  iv.      10 

Vihcenzo  da   S.   Gemignano,    paints  in  the 

Vatican 
Vinci  Lionardo  da 

his  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
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Vliici  Lknardft^  etiiukd«»iibet#eeti  himaUd 
Michelagnolo 
hia  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Pisa 
doubts  respecting  his  visit  to  Rome  in 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
Vio  Tomaso  de,  nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.  and  called  Capdinal  of  Gaeta,  or 
Cajetanus 
authorized  by  Leo  X.  to  call  Luther 

before  him  at  Augsburg 
interview  between  Tiim  and  Luther 
l^tea  to  the  electoi*  of  ^Axony  against 
Luther 
Visconti  Gasparo 

Vitelli  I^aolo,  attempts  to  stdrtil  the  city  of  Pi^ 
appointed   general   6f  the   Florentine 

army,  by  the  roles  of  Asttology 
captures  the  fortress  of  Vico-l^isano 
effects  a  1>reach  in  the  waUs  of  Pisa 
brought  to  Florence  and  decapitated 
Vitello  Vitelozzo,  put  to  death  by  Cesar  Borgia 

at  Sinigaglia 
Volta  Achille  della^  wounds  Aretino  with  a 

dagger 
Urhino  seized  on  by  Leo  X. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medicfi  created  duke  of 
recovered  by  the  exiled  duke 
wars  respecting  it 
ceded  to  Leo  X. 

united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church 
Urceus  Codrus 

W. 

Wittembei^y  the  university  of,  intercede  with 

Leo  X*  on  behalf  of  Luther 
Wolsey  Thomas,  appointed  bishop  of  Toumay 

succeeds  Christopher    Bambridge    as 
archbishop  of  York 
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Wolsey  Thomas,  raisod  to  the  rank  of  cardinal      iii.      64 

»' 

X. 

Xisnenes  Car^nal,  hU  great  coiii{>lutendaii 

Polyglot)  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  ii.    340 

Z. 

Zanchi  BauUo,  of  Bergaxnoi  a  Latin  Poet  i.  1S7 

et  iii.  384 
2atti  Rinaldo,  aaaists  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici 

in  effecting  his  escape  ii.  151 

Zenone  Rutilioy  a  Neapolitan  academician  i.  133 
Zisimy  brother  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  dilivered 

into  the  custody  of  Innocent  VIIL  i.  93 
accompanies  Charies  VIII.  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Naples  i.  SS9 
his  death  L  300 

Zuinglius  promotes  the  reformation  in  Swit- 

aseriand.  iv.      97 
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